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THE TREE OF LIFE AMONG ALL NATIONS. 

BY STEPHEN D, PEET, PH. D. 

There were two trees in the Garden of Eden, one of which 
was called the **Tree of Life," and the other, the "Tree of 
Good and Evil. The Tree of Life was evidently the symbol of 
the presence of God, and was eauivalent to what is called the 
Shekinah. There is no particular description given of it in 
Genesis, but elsewhere in the Bible it is described as full of 
light. The brightness which pervaded it, extended beyond it 
and made it a place of glory. The Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil was apparently an ordinary tree which bore 
fruit. It matters not what kind of fruit it bore, but it was such 
that the first pair could eat it and find it pleasant to the taste. 

The two trees were in great contrast; the first was regarded 
as a source of life and an embodiment of a divine person and 
presence; the other tree proved to be a symbol of death, and 
It was dangerous to partake of its fruit. It proved to be a 
source of great calamity, for the first pair were at once filled 
with a sense of shame and realized that they were naked; they 
were filled with a sense of guilt and were afraid of the Being 
who had placed them in the Garden and given them liberty to 
partake of all the trees, except the single one. They heard 
the voice of God walking in the Garden, and were afraid and 
fled from his presence. They were banished from Eden, and 
cherubim with flaming swords were placed in the gateway. 

The story is an interesting one and represents the first state 
of man, as one of innocence and purity. Conscience was un- 
disturbed; nakedness was without shame; innocence was in the 
heart of the first pair; purity was in their life. They were like 
children, who have not felt the sens? of shame, and who trust 
their parents, and who think of God without fear. They seem 
to have dwelt in peace with the animals, and were even per- 
mitted to give them names; but after partaking of the forbid- 
den fruit they realized their guilt and felt that God was justi- 
fied in banishing them from his presence. Nothing is said in 
the first or second chapters about Redemption or Restoration; 
but, on the other hand, banishment from Eden soon bore its 
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fruits. They had no children in Eden, but after their banish- 
ment, two children were born, Cain and Abel. The one repre- 
sented evil passions, and the carrying out of selfish desires 
under the control of passion; the other represented innocence, 
as he was full of reverence and free from passion, but suffered 
death at the hand of his brother. Greater guilt came upon 
the human race because of this deed, and the descendants of 
the first pair were soon scattered. The children of God and 
the daughters of men were separated. Cain bore the mark of 
his guilt upon his face, but he was protected from the avenger 
by it. He went out and built a city. 

From this time there arose two classes: those who dwelt in 
the fields and were shepherds and herdsmen, who lived by culti- 
vating the soil; the other dwelt in the walled towns and be- 
came subject to authority. Marriage, however, took place 
between the two classes, and the sway of evil increased — there 
was violence and crime, and as a result God destroyed the 
world with a flood. The story conveys a most valuable lesson, 
in reference to the consequence of disobedience and yielding 
to temptation. The result was that those who were obedient 
and served God were saved in the ark. but those who were dis- 
obedient were overthrown and perished in the Flood. The 
altar was erected upon the summit of the mountains, the rain 
bow spanned the sky, and there was salvation amid destruction. 
The narrative does not end here, for history is supposed to 
have begun when Noah and his family began to repeople the 
earth. The prehistoric condition of man is, however, hinted at 
by the Scripture narrative, though, perhaps, in somewhat figu- 
rative language. The picture is one which reminds us of the 
Arcadia of the Greeks, and is suggestive of the Golden Age. 
Other nations and tribes have traditions of the Flood, and of 
the survival of the first parents by means of an ark, which, in 
some respects, reminds us of the story of Noah and the Ark. 
The majority of the myths and symbols contained in this and 
other continents are suggestive of the Flood and the survival 
of the first parents from the Flood, but there is no myth which 
contains so much that is fundamental and so suggestive of the 
real truth as does this story. 

It seems remarkable that the first few chapters in the Bible 
should contain so much of that system of religion which we 
have inherited from our fathers, and that we should find so 
much contrast between this system and the mythologies which 
prevailed among the various nations of the earth. The per-, 
sonality of God; the disobedience which resulted in banish- 
ment; the beginning of sacrifice and the erection of altars; 
the separation of men into two classes — obedient and dis- 
obedient, are points which we have inherited from our fathers, 
and come from this part of the Bible. Other races and peo- 
ples have traditions of the Flood and the survival of the few 
and the repeopling of the world, but all that part of the nar- 
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rative which refers to the banishment from Eden, the sacrifice 
of innocence and the trial for the guilty, and the violence and 
corruption which followed, is either absent from mythology, or 
is referred to in the most general terms, under the story of the 
war of the Titans. 

The narrative is suggestive of principles which we have 
been taught from our childhood, but which are only dimly ap- 
prehended by heathen nations. This, however, is not the 
point which we are to discuss at present, for the archaeologist 
IS not supposed to settle the questions upon sociology or moral 
science; but is to investigate the factii as to material objects 
which have been preserved. The question is whether there i» 
any evidence that there was such a thing as the Tree of Lile, 



STA.tUING STONES AT STONBHEKGe. 

and whether that symbol has been perpetuated. The antwcr 
comes to us from various sources, made forcible by the various 
recent discoveries at Knossos and other localities. 

Mr. Arthur Evans discovered at Knossoi a miniature sanctu- 
ary including a pillared shrine and an altar, with horns and a 
portable seat for the divinity. He says that the Epiphanies 
and visions of Divine presence by means of trees were the 
most familiar of Old Testament revelations. 

The account in Genesis gives to us a view of a primitive 
state of society, but it has been confirmed by the discoveries 
made in the East. 

I. We find that the garden was surrounded by four rivers, 
•bowing that the number four was sacred tt the time, exactly 
«■ it is among all primitive people. The region near the moutb 
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of the Tigris has been called a paradise on account of its fer- 
tility and beauty. The four rivers have been identified. 

2. We find that the tree was regarded as a symbol of life, 
and was very suggestive, exactly as it is among all primitive 
races; the symbol of the tree being everywhere common. 

3. The cherubim which were placed at the entrance to the 
garden, are supposed to be winged creatures. It is probable 
that reminders of them were perpetuated in the winged figures, 
which were so common in Babylonia at an early date. We 
know that winged figures are common among rude tribes at the 
present time, and are very significant.* 

4. The altar was common at an early date, and is found 
among the primitive races of the earth. This is very signifi- 
cant. It appears that the Mound-Builders of the Ohio Valley 
had altars, and at the time of great stress, when beset by 
enemies, they placed upon those altars the most precious of 
their gifts, in the shape of carved pipes, sculptured articles, 
pearl beads, specimens of obsidian and many other articles. 
Altars were as common in Central America as they were in 
Babylonia. Human sacrifices were offered on the altars of 
Mexico, and the pyramids were often covered with processions, 
which marched to the summit with their captives. The story 
of the two brothers is found among many of the civilized 
tribes of this continent. One ot these stories has been inter- 
preted as referring to the contest between light and darkness, 
the dawn and the day; but it is universal and varied in its 
character. 

5. Another point which is important to the mythologist, 
is the one which is suggested by the story of the two brothers 
and the division of the human family into two classes. This is 
dimly hinted at, as we have said, in the Greek story in refer- 
ence to the war of the Titans. We find this story prevalent 
among all the Indo-Europeans — whether in Asia, Africa or 
Europe. There is a suggestion of the same contest in the 
American mythology, for here the story is told of a contest 
between the two brothers; one of which slew the other, and 
left his bones scattered along the banks of the rivers and in 
the streams, which can be seen at the present time. The same 
story seems to be repeated in the contest between the two 
divinities of the Aztecs — QuetzalcoatI, the Fair God, and Tescat- 
lipoca, the god of War and of Death. The same story of the 
contest is repeated by the tribes of the far West, but it is con- 
nected with the story of the Flood. 

6. The most remarkable fact is that the tree and the cross 
have always been associated together, the one merging into the 



* Prof. Haupt thiak* that the cherubim ihoald be contiderea m% hetnfs with terpent forms , 
whick typified the lightning, and corresponds to th-' erect terpent (Uraei) found in the decora- 
tioo of Woth Babylonian and Egyptian temples The cherubim represented the winds, and aa 
the wind fertilitet the female flowers of the palm tree, by bringing to them the pollen of th« 
male, it waa aatural thai the Attyrian cherubs should be frequentiy represented at engaged ia 
the fmctificaiion uf palm flowers. (See Proceeilings of boc. Bib. Arch. pag« a6a, Nov. 1899.) 
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other, so that it is difficult at times to separate them; but they 
have always been perpetuated by mythology and preserved in 
the sacred rites, so that if we were to make one symbol more 
prominent than another, it would be this. The same signifi- 
cance has been given to it from the beginning, and it is still the 
most important object in the symbolism of the world. This it 
the point which we are to bring out at this time. We main- 
tain that the study of symbolism proves that the narrative 
correctly describes things and events which occurred at a very 
early time. 

I. The Tree of Life was used as a symbol at a very early 
period, and was perpetuated by the religious customs of the 
different nations throughout All generations. This was cer- 
tainly the case among the Babylonians. We do not need to 
dwell upon this point, for every one knows that the symbol of 
the tree is to be found upon the walls of the temple of Baby* 
Ionia, and seens to have been a most suggestive object. 

This figure was not peculiar to Babylonia, for. with varia- 
tions, it prevailed among the other races of the East. As 
there presented, it is the palm trt-e, but with branches spread 
on cither side and a vine running about it, connecting the 
branches. A priest stands on either side, with the pine cone 
in his hand. Mr. E. G. Tylor has given a very plausible inter- 
pretation of this. It is, that the priest was extending the cone 
to the pine tree, and so fertilizing it and making it an emblem 
of life. It may be said here that similar figures are common 
throughout the East to this day, and they are all significant of 
life 

There was a change in the symbol among some of the 
tribes and races, for a standing stone was used as a substitute 
for the tree. When a stone took the place of the tree as a sym- 
bol, we cannot tell, but it seems to have been very early, for 
we find in the Book of Genesis a story that reminds us of 
this fact. The Patriarch Jacob went out from his father's home 
after he had received his blessing, having deprived his brother 
of the birth-right. He lay down to sleep in a lonely place, 
taking the stone for his pillow. During the night, or early in 
the morning, at c atvn, while surrounded by the mount lins. he 
had, what might be called a *' waking dream," in which he saw a 
ladder or stairway leading up to the summit of the mountains^ 
and a vision of God on the summit; angels were ascending and 
descending on the stairway. When he awoke, he took a stone, 
which had been used as a pillow and set it up as a pillar, which 
should become a shrine and an emblem of God's presence. It 
was to serve the same purpose as the Tree of Life did to Adam, 
and became afterward the sanctuary where God was supposed 
to dwell. It is very significant that the standing stones are 
very common throughout the Holy Land, and they are monu»- 
ments which survived throughout all antiquity. The recent 
explorations at Gezer, the ancient Gath, has brought to light a 
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number of these standing stones. In fact, a circle of standing 
stones has been discovered which resembles those found in 
North Africa. Scandinavia and elsewhere. They may have 
been set up by the Phcenicians, the Hittites, or by some un- 
known people, but they mark the place of an ancient open air 
temple, as the place of worship.* There were many such circles 
in Great Britain. The best examples of these are found at 
Stonehenge and at Avebury. At Avebury there are two circles 
confined within a larger circle — a ditch and a stone wall outside 
these. At -Sloneherifje there were .several circles, with one 
formed by a series of tnliths; inside this, a series of circles of 
•mall stones; inside this, a horseshoe circle; inside this, a flat 
Stone, called the aliar stone. There is an earth circle and a 
ditch outside these, also an avenue of standing stones, one 
leading to the nnrthc.ist. and a standing stone called the 
'■ Friar's lleei " inside the avi-nue. The suppo.sition is that the 
sun shone upon the stunc during the summer solstice and 
threw its shadow upon 
the altar, as if the divin- 
ity accepted the offerings 
made upon the altar. 

That these were sym- 
bols, is shown from the 
fact that there wt-rc dif- 
ferent kinds of stone 
used, some of which 
were brought from a 
great distance, showing 
... there was a sacrvdness 

about theplace Whether 
the standing stone represents the Tree of Life or not. it had at 
lea-it a mission in connection with the sun worship which pre- 
vailed in this region, and became a symbol of the power of the 
sun which threw its shadow into the temple. 

We may say of this temple, that it was connected with sun 
worship and was significant of the various powers i>f nature, 
ceK'Stial and terre-itial; many astronomical principles being eni- 
b-xlied in it. Sacred coh)rs were embodied in the stones. The 
eniire arrangement of the temple was very significant, but the 
most important symbol of all. was the stone which cast its 
shadow into the horseshoe. The throwing of the light of the 
lun into the place of worship was signific^mt. for it was sup- 
posed to impart li'f, as well as to .iccept -acrifice. The same 
thou;;ht was conveved by the symbols which were common 
thrnughont the l-:as"l, especi-illv in India and Kgypt. 

l-orbes Leslie, in his ' Marly Races of .Scotland," noints out 
that in the Deccan cert.iin monolithic temples are still used for 
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worship, in which the relative position agrees with those in 
Stonehenge; and Meadows Taylor maintains that rocks with 
circles around them are used as places of sacrifice by shep- 
herds, the stones being about fourteen feet above the surface. 
The ring of Brogar seems to have been originally composed of 
sixty stones. It is surrounded by a trench, with a diameter of 
360 feet 

The shape of the horseshoe has been regarded as a peculiar 
symbol of life. It is suggestive of the reproductive power; 
exactly as the single standing stone is. Some have supposed 
that the symbol oT the cosmogonic egg surrounded by the ser- 
pent was embodied in this sacred temple, and that the features 
of the Hmdoo worship had been transmitted to this region. 

The conventional syxnbol which represents the life and the 
reproductive powers, is made up of a pillar inside of an oval. 
In India this is the " Lingam in Voni." In Flgypt. however, the 
Nile key is formed by an upright and crossbar, the ring or 
circle and the sMff being united. The Nile key was some- 
times humanized, furnished with arms, and finally with legs, 
and became hu'nan. The sphinx is rarely associated with the 
sacred tree, or column, i;)ut wild goats and deer and other ani- 
mals are. Still there is a parallelism between the tree pillar, 
with its heraldic supporters, and the column supported by 
lions. The altar was coupled with the Asherah, but the tree be- 
came perverted to base purposes, and the Asherah became the 
symbol of lust. 

The obelisk was a symbol of the sun, equivalent to the 
shaft which was to receive the light of the sun. It served the 
same purpose in Kgypt, that the stanaing stone did else- 
where. It is really a symbol of life, rather than of death. 

We have seen that the pillar at the Lions Gate at Mycenae 
was a symbol of life, as well as of royalty, as it had the same 
form as that seen over the palaces. The Phcenicians also had 
a sacred pillar between heraldically opposed animals. It is to 
be noted further that trees and pillars, guarded by heraldic ani- 
mals, are as widely distributed as are the architectural columns; 
yet they have a symbolical or religious mission, rather than 
architectural. The animals which are associated with the col- 
umns, generally placed at the summit, are to be regarded both 
as symbols and as ornaments. They are arranged in pairs on 
either side of the capitals, just as the lions are upon either side 
of the columns. This bi-lateral, or quadrilateral arrangement 
of the animals on either side of the column was almost uni- 
versal. We find it in the English unicorn, and the Russian 
coat of arms, in which eagles take the place of the lions. They 
are used as symbols of royalty in both cases. In Babylonia 
the lions guard the doorways and gateways, but are placed on 
either side, with a passageway between them. Whereas in 
Persia and Greece they are placed over the doorways and have 
nothing between them but the column. In this respect, the 
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lion served the same office ia Babylonia that the sphinx does 
in Egypt. They are made to guard the entrances to palaces, 

Ftyramids and temples, but in Persia and Greece they are placed 
n front of tombs. It is to be supposed that the pillar and the 

tree, as well as the human image, were designed as a symbol 

of life and di- 
vinity. The 
symbol of the 
lion and sphinx 
were used as 
symbols of 
royalty. The 
most ancient 

I.. c«irid>.i.«bri>d«.ni« ^, ».**v_,,«fc_ sanctuaries of 

Greece were in 
caves, bul the 
pillar which 
supported the 
door became 
the symbol of 
COATS OP AKVs OF DiPFEHENT NATieMs. divinlty. The 

Pelasgic priest* 

abode among the oaks of Dodona, so that the cult of trees 

and pillars began in the cave and in the grove at a very early 

date and ran parallel courses. 

The tree in the Garden of Kden was the symbol of Divine 

presence, and so was the stone column and the obelisk. It is 

a remarkable fact 

that there is an 

obelisk and an 

altar and a circlo 

closely associated 

togclherupon the 

summit of the 

rnckinlhtwildcr- 

ness near Mount 

Ilor and just 

aboic the old city 

o£ I'l-tra. This 

h.i% bet-n d.- 

kobcrtson, ;iihI is' <.,ats <>v ahms iip dikkkkknt satiuns. 
Mipposcl t.. he a 

svmljol. In I'^cypt then- win- tn.. pillars or obelisks - ofn-n- 
tiiin-s a-sociatitl'tiigtthtr- also before thr It-mplo of Solomon. 
They were ^Wca dilTcr.nl nanus which were supposed to be 
.•iif;nillcaiit, Wh.-ther llic- obtlisk was a symbol of life, and 
was a substitute for ih,- Tr. e of Life, is a .luestion. 

The pillar is found upon {|ic loinbs of I'crKia. ^•uardedupon 
either si<le bv a liun. It rtsmililcs the pillar and lions over the 
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gateway at Mycenae, but generally tapers from the bottom to 
the top, rather than from top to bottomland has the capital 
and base. Being placed over the tomb, it seems to have served 
the same purpose as the tree, which was a symbol of life, rather 
than of death. This symbol has survived until quite modern 
times, but has become a symbol of authority rather than of 
life, for the English coat of arms has a column or tree, with a 
unicorn on one side and a lion on the other; the Russian coat 
of arms has the eagle upon either side and the column in the 
center; the coat of arms in Sumatra has the shield in the cen- 
ter, the serpent upon either side, and the tiger below the serpent. 

This story ot the tree was probably borrowed from the 
Hebrews, but was adapted to the new surroundings in Norse- 
land, but it retained the same significance. There is no men- 
tion of the churning of the sea, nor using the mountains as a 
fire-drill; the serpent is not used as a rope, nor is the effect to 
produce either fire or water, or the heavenly drink, the divine 
soma. These belong to the Greek and Hindoo mythology, but 
the ash tree is the Tree of Life. 

A common story among the Teutons relating to the earth, 
was that the giant was sleeping, his glove was by his side. 
The God Thor found refuge in the glove or mitten, and thought 
it was a great cave. He heard the giant snoring, the sound 
alarmed him, but he sallied out, finally found the giant, and 
struck him with his hammer three times, and at last awoke 
him. His eyes opened, and he saw it was the sleeping earth 
he had struck and the blows had caused three great valleys in 
the earth. The sky was like the skull of a giant. It was sup- 
ported by four dwarfs, who stood on either corner. 

The circle was also a symbol in Scandinavia. The tree 
shot up its branches toward the sky. Around the tree, mid- 
way between the branches and the root was a serpent, which 
formed a circle, with its tail in its mouth. This represents the 
sea which surrounds the land. Outside the serpent was a 
range of mountains which formed the border of the horizon. 
There were three roots to the tree. Now, this Tree of Life 
was the cosmic symbol for the Scandinavians. It was evi- 
dently borrowed from the Hindoos, but modified. 

The symbols of the circle are scattered all over the globe, 
and are always very similar. At Stonehenge, it consisted of 
the double circle of standing stones, which symbolized the 
earth with its horizon, exactly as the double circle did 
around Igdrasil, the Tree of Life. There were double circles 
formed by standing stones at Gezer in Palestine; various local- 
ities^ of North Africa; in India, and in South America. 

In South America they served as sun dials. In Great 
Britain they served as temples to the sun. In North Africa, 
as places of sacrifice. It is very singular that these cosmic 
symbols should be so wide-spread, and should be so similar in 
their character, and especially in their significance. The idea that 
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life was perpetuated by the union of the male and female, was, 
of course, a common one and was universal, but that it should 
be connected so closely with religion and embodied in the 
temples and placs of sacrifice is to us astonishing. 

II. The Tree of Life is very common in America, and in 
many respects resembles the one described in the Scriptures. 

This is illustrated, not only by the so-called rude archi- 
tectural works, such as earth and stone circles, platforms and 
sun dials, but by various relics which have been discovered 
here and there, in .. -.>. < 

America as well as in 
India. These relics 
have been studied by 
those who have a pen- 
chant in that way, and 
compared with the sym- 
bols which arc preva- 
lent in China, India and 
elsewhere. It certainly 
seemi at times that the 
phallic symbols were 
thoroutjhiy distributed 
on thi'i continent, and 
that they had the same 
si^^ntficfincc as in India. 
Hi- thi-ias it ma) , we are 
confiiient that the suas- 
lika. or hooked cross, 
was a widespread sym- 
bol on this continent, 
and had much the same 
significance as in the 
Old Wi.rld. It may 
havi- rrprcscnttd the 
whirlinj^iky.and in this 
manner symbnli/e<l the 
lilc <)f the univers".-, 
I hi' hiimani/cd tree is. 
h'lwcier, thf most re- 
n-markahic and sur- 

(ic'stivc. tor it reminds hi'mani/kii tm[' ► 

us nf the Tr<v of l.if.- 
a-; represi-nted liy the llabyk 
arriis are ri-presented as br^nchc- 
air turned up b>->.id<- the tr<-e. f 
hair r.icmbles the foli.tci'. and the 
Thi^ tal.h-t was found ii 

cusinic <vmhol h also very wide-spread. In this symbol the 
siiasiika serves an impurlant mission. Mrs. Nultall has writ- 
Itn concerning this. It embraces the cosmogonical traditions. 
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liturgies, and incantations; all of which seem to be connected 
with the constellations of the North. 

It would seem as if there must have been secret societies, 
or orders, through which these symbols were transmitted, and 
the ritual of which was a means of conveying religious thought 
which served the same purpose as the Eleusinian mysteries. 

The Tree c f Life was very common in America. It was 
found among the Osages supporting four upper worlds, with 
the constellations and stars above it, the sun and moon and the 
Pleiades. It was prominent among the Ojibwas, and appeared 
in the four different lodges of the Medcwiwin Society. It was 
also prevalent among the Navajos, and was promint-nt in their 
sand paintings. Here, it was surmounted by the humanized rain- 
bow, and had the form of the suastika with gods and goddesses 
upon the arms. 

The Popol Vuh conlams a number of creation myths. 
This is the Bible of the Quich s. According to this, there 
was at the beginnihg nothing visible but water and the 
feathered serpent, but ti.ere also existed those who "gave life." 
They sai(J.**Karih," and there was earth, and plants grew upon it. 
Animals followed the plants; but there were several creation^ 
for man. The first man WcS shaped, but he did not look up. The 
givers of life said, "Speak our names." but all the men could 
do was to cluck and croak. The givers of life destroyed these, 
and made men out of clay. These men were weak and watery, 
and they destroyed them. Next, there were men made out of 
wood, and women made out of the pith of trees. These crea- 
tures married and had children, but they were manikins — 
wooden creatures. They were destroyed. A few developed 
into apes. Next came a period occupied by supernatural crea- 
tures, who were like the Titans. They upset the hills and 
accomplished great feats. Last of all. men were made out of 
corn. These survived and became the progenitors of the 
tribes. In Peru there was a period of savagery. The savages 
sprung from all manner of natural objects; chiefly from birds 
and animals. Magic and totemism prevailed. The people sur- 
vived their totemic ancestors, but they permitted themselves 
to be eaten by their totems. 

The Aztecs had a scries of four creations, or four destruc- 
tions. Fiist. the water age. ending in a deluge; second, an 
earth age. ending in an earthquake; third, a wind age. ending 
in a hurricane, and fourth, the present ag^, which will end 
with an age of fire. These four ages are represented by the 
Calendar Stone. In the center we see the face of the sun, 
with protruding tongue, which was the emblem of life. Around 
this we see the four symbols. A tower, tottering to its fall, 
overthrown by the earthquake and the wind. The deluge is 
represented in the picture form. The Aztecs reached a high 
stage of civilization. How they came by this story of the 
deluge is a mystery. 
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The sacred hooks of the Mayas contain codices, which are 
made up of pictographs and hieroglyphics. They have been 
studied by various scholars, — Mr. Forstemann, Mr. Seler and 
others in Germany, and by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, Dr. D. G, 
Brinton, Mr. Goodman, and Mr. Bowditch in this country. Dr. 
Brinton has explained the ''Tableau des Bacabs" found in 
the Cortesian Codex, as follows : 

'*The design is surrounded by the signs, of the twenty days, 
beyond which the field (not shown in the cut) is apportioned, 
to the four cardinal points and the deities and time cycles con- 
nected with them. The earth is not represented, but is 
regularly recognized in conventionalized form as the Great Tree 
of Life. Across it is the celestial vase, and above it the cloud 
masses. On the right sits Cuculcan, the master of life, and on 
the left, Xmucane, the great mother; the divine pair called in 
the Popol Vuh, * the Creator,' *the Former,' ' Grandfather,' and 
'Grandmother' of the gods, who give life, who give reproduc- 
tion. 

*' Xmucane has before her the symbol of union, and another 
symbol containing the life sign— the product of union, and 
these are surmounted by the head of a fish, signifying the 
fructifying and motherly waters. 

Dr. Ikinton says, ** The scene of the creation of man, the 
terrestial paradise, was known as Hunui hil, and the name of 
the first man was Anum, to *' stand erect." It was a common 
conception among the Mayas and among the Aztecs, that the 
first man was created before the Flood, but that there were 
four periods or epochs of the universe, at the close of 
which there was a general destruction of both gods and 
men. The tree preeeded the Flood and zvas the emblem of the 
Divinity. 

They had also a sacred year consisting of 260 days, and a 
secular year consisting of 360 days, with five inter-calary days. 
Their years were divided into twenty months, thirteen days in 
a month; also into eighteen months of twenty days each. 
There were charts which represented these time divisions. 
One of these had the shape of the Maltese cross. The tree 
was in each arm of the cross, and a human form clin^in^ to the 
trre un either side, while a bird surmounted it. A border con- 
tained dots whi*. h represented the days. The tree rested on 
or j^rew out of certain symbols, each of which had a meaning. 
Th<'rc were loops between the arms of the cross, with dots re- 
presenting; the I ^ days in the week. The bird at the top, and the 
symbols at the bottom, as well as the two human figures repre- 
sriited the dualistic nature of iheir relij^ion. (See cut. ) 

The following; is I)r. Hrinton's o[)mion: "The spiiit of this 
rcli;;ion was dualistic. The gods of life and light, of the sun 
and day. of the fertilizing showers and cultivated fit Ids. being 
placed in contrast to those of misfortune and pain, of famine 
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and pestilence, of blight and night, darkness and death. Back 
of them ail. the source of them all. was the Humab Ka, " the 
One Divine "; but of him no statue and no picture was made, 
for he was incorporeal and invisible. 

"The growth of the plant and the pests that beset it and 
hinder the growth arc dualistic. We see Itzamna, one of 
the chief Maya deities, planting the m^ize; we see also a bird 

Sicking up the pUnttd seed befoie it is planted. In the next 
gure, we lee a small fox picking it, after it has sprouted. In 
the division below, we see quadrupeds, birds and worms 
attacking it. This dualism is illustrated by the cut. In it we see 
the Tree of Life beset by birds, animals and men, and attacked 
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by lightning, but it continues to bloom through the 260 days 
of the sacred year. 

" Itzamna wa& the chief of the beneficient gods. He was 
the personification of the east, the rising sun. His name 
means 'the dew of morning.' He was the spirit of the early 
mists and showers. He came in his magic skiff from the east, 
across the waters, and presided over that quarter of the world. 
He received the name, ' the Serpent of the East.' His name 
was synonymous with both life and knowledge. He was said to 
have been the creator of men, animals and plants, and was the 
culture hero and law-giver of the Mayas. He was the first 
priest of their religion. He invented writing and books, 

"Cuculcan was regarded by the Mayas as a hero, a god, a 
deity of culture and kindliness. He was the founder of the 
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great cities; was active in framing laws, and introduced the 
calendar. He was identified with the west. He was said to- 
have come from^ the west, and to return thither. He is de- 
scribed as clothed in a long robe, wearing sandals, and as hav- 
ing a beard. He was the feathered or winged serpent, but was 
painted in the likeness of a man and snake; the snake with 
feathers, which moved in the waters. He was identified with 
the 'cloud serpent.' Itzamna was connected with the rising 
sun, and Cuculcan with the setting sun. But the meridian sun 
was distinguished from both of them. A consort was assigned 
to Itzamna, who was named the rainbow, the spider web, which 
catches the 'dew of the morning.' Her children were the 
* Hacabs, or giants,' four mighty brethren, who were the gods 
of the four cardinal points and of the four winds and rains, 
and the harvest and food supply, and the thunder and lightning. 
Cuculcan was connected with the seventh day. To each Bacab 
was assigned a particular color and day in the calendar. 

•* The Mayan hieroglyphics represent the conflict between 
the two classes of deities, those who make for good, and those 
who makr for evil, in the life of man. The gods of life and 
growth, plant the tree, death breaks it in twain. The god of 
death appears as the inevitable foil of the god of heaven and 
life. Where the fjod of lifjht holds the string, the god of 
death tears it asunder. Where the former offers incense, the 
latter carries the si^n of fire to consume it. Where the former 
prestrnts the form of (sij^n Kan) food, the latter lifts an empty 
vase bearing the signs of drought and death; and in whatever 
action the god of lij^ht is depicted, the god of death imitates 
it. but in such a manner that all turns to naught and empti- 
ness. Between these two classes of deities— those who make 
for ^ood. and those who make for evil in the life of man — there 
is. in the myths and picture-writings, an eternal conflict. 

"The good gotls seem to be separated from the evil. They 
were the lord of the waters or rains, the lord of the harvest 
fif:Ms, the lord of the vase, virgin fire, p:itronness of infants, a 
hunting goddess, the virgin of first animals, the one who looks 
after the cooking fire, the master oi dew, the master of cold, 
the god ot the intoxicating mead, the god of the Cacao 
pi i:Uers. called the 'black companion,' the goddess of precious 
st«»n's and jade, the god of singing, the god of poetry, the god- 
dess of painting, color designs and woven stuffs." 

"The most striking of the representations is the green 
feathered serpent, which extends over the middle of the 
Dresden Codex. He is seen with his face emerging from the 
int'Uth (jf the great snake dragon, indicative of his own per- 
sonality." 

The symbol of a face emerging from the mouth of a dragon 
or snake is very common. It is seen on the fa(;ades of the 
templfrs and altars, as well as in the codices. A god. with an 
ornamented face, represents the north star, the pole star per- 
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sonified. This god surmounts the picture of the "Tree of 
Life," which appears in the constellation bands and has a ring of 
stars surrounding it, the constellations of the north star, the 
bear and the serpent having been as familiar to the Mayas, as 
to the Hindoos and nations of the Fast. 

Ur, Brinton goes on to describe the divinities of (he benefi- 
cent class: "One is the pole star, the north star, so interpreted 
because it is surrounded by lays. It is found in the conNietla- 
tion band, which surrounds certain pictures of the "Trte of 
Life." The figure is associated at times with all the four quar- 
ters of the world, because at night all figurrs arc recognized by 
the position of the 
pole and its immove- 
able relation to the 
other celestial 
bodies. 

"The north star is 
especially spoken of 
as the 'guide of mer- 
chants.' It is especi- 
ally prominent in the 
early pages of the 
codices. He is seated 
on the Tree of Life, 
in the Codex Troa- 
nus, which is growing 
from the vase of the 
rains. Hv is known 
by the scati-d figure. 
" In the I'opol 
Vuh. thc-acrtd book 
of the guiches, the 
' feathered serpent,' 
Gukumatz is said to 
be the bi-scxual prin- 
cipal of life, repre- 
sented by the male 
Xpiyacoc, and the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress 
of all that is." • • • 

" One of the most striking pictures in the codices is the 
Serpent Goddess, whose familiar is the rattlesnake, which she 
wears as a headdress or girdle. In expression she is severe. 
Her lips protrude in aa^er, and her hands and feet sometimes 
end in claws. The sinister cross bones decorate her skirts. 
Her business is with water and the rains. She is pouring it 
from a vase, or ejecting it from her mouth, or water is flowing 
from her atm-pits and hands. As to the signification of the 
Serpent Goddess, there can be no question, from a study of her 
associations and appearance, but that she was the personifica- 
tion of the thunder storm. The vase which she emptied, is the 
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descending torrent of rain. Her severe mein is the terror in- 
spired by the din of the elements. The rattle she carries are 
the thunder claps. A third goddess can clearly be distinguished. 
She holds a distinct place in the Troano and Cortesian Codices. 
Her occupations are peaceable. She is weaving on her loom, 
carrying a plate of cakes. She is the female counterpart of 
Cuculcan, and represents his companion or wife. In the 
Tableau des Bacabs, the two are represented sitting under 
the central " Tree of Life/' sitting back to back. She was the 
personification of the earth, the goddess of the rainbow, whose 
home was with him in the west, whom she soon joins. 

" Next to Itzamna the god of life, the god of death is repre- 
sented the most frequently. Its symbols are unmistakable." 

There is a picture in the Cortesian Codex which represents 
four beneficent gods drawing their stores from cloud vases. 
Each one of these has a different headdress and a different 
face, but with the same shaped body. All of them symbolize 
the different operations of nature, but they are personifications 
which resembled the gods and goddesses of the Greeks, such 
as Minerva, the goddess of childbirth; Ceres, god of the fields; 
Artemis or Diana, goddess of the hunt, and Dionysus, god of 
wine. These gods and goddesses have separate names, and 
were represented by different colors, and a certain year and 
day in the calendar, is assigned to them. The red "bacab'' 
was to the east; the white, to the north; the black, to the west; 
the yellow, to the south. 

In the codices the celestial bodies, the revolutions of the 
sun and planets are represented just as in the Zodiacs of the 
Old World, by uncouth animals and by human images. Torches 
are in the hands of figures; one downward, and one upward, 
which indicate the setting of constellations. The god of 
time brings in the dead year. It is a part of the ceremonies. 
A wolf-headed figure represents time. The god arrives in 
a vase of the heavenly waters. In his left hand he holds the 
rattle; in his right, the magic wand, or magic staff, and the 
medicine bag. Arond his waist, is a broad carrying band, in 
the loop of which is the dying year, Kau, 

In another figure, the celebrant is holding a beheaded fowl 
in his right hand, while his left strews grain; before him is a 
haunch of venison and a turkey; above the latter, is the moon 
symbol and the number 15. To the left of these stands the 
statue of Mani, the grandfather; a tree folded in a robe and 
surmounted by the three branches. In front are seen the ser- 
pent's head, the sign of time; below this are foot prints, to in- 
dicate that time has gone; and beneath the form of the god, is 
the sign pax, with the meaning, *' it is ended." 

The lesson we learn from these facts, is that the same 
principles which were embodied in the two trees hive been 
apprehended by all tribes and nations, and have been embodied 
in the religious symbols of nearly every land. 
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son's name — Aurelius Servianus — and the soldiers are armed 
with oval shields. 

The title *' Aurelius ** for a soldier or officer, naturally sug- 
gests a date subsequent to the second century, when owing to 
Its having been an imperial name, it became fashionable. 
Again, up to the end of the third century, although cavalry 
used a round shield in Ron>an armies, the infantry were armed 
with the well-known square shield, called scutum. These war* 
riors on the disk are foot-soldiers, and so it is improbable that 
they were drawn before the fourth century. Before leaving 
this part of the subject it may be mentioned that at a recent 
sale of antiquities in England, a French collector purchased 
what is certainly the upper part of one of these guidons of the 
Roman army. As a centre ornament it has a medallion of 
Nero, and so was probably lost by the Romans in the war with 
Boadiceia in A. D. 63. 

The second most interesting series of Roman remains 
recently recovered in Great Britain have been unearthed at 
Brough, near Hope and Bradwell in Derbyshire. Here, the 
County Archaeological Society are laying bare the remains of 
a Roman military station and its accompanying town. The 
explorations have proved the fort to be very extensive. The 
walls are of worked stone, and vary from five to eight feet in 
thickness, and are pierced at each corner by four gates. The 
circular walls of a huge tower have been discovered, probably 
a watch tower; at the base of it was a port room with lime- 
stone floor and lime ashes. In the centre of the edifice there 
are remains of walls of a large building, evidently the pre* 
torium or judgment hall. A bath has been found, the descent 
into which is by a beautiful flight of steps, and remains of an 
inscription tell us that the bath was dedicated to an emperor. 
Near it a second century coin was found. The partially exca- 
vated pretorium is evidently larger than these buildings usu- 
ally were in Britain, considering the size of the fortification of 
which it was the centre, but its full extent is not yet ascertained. 
It will, however, take several years to completely explore the 
site. 

Strange to say, since the Newcastle inscription was discov- 
ered another text has been found at Hope, and it relates to the 
very Julius Verus of the Tyne text. The inscription has not 
yet been fully published, and until its finder. Mr. J. Garstang» 
gives his version of its contents, comment upon it is improper; 
but we have been informed that it was erected under Antoninus 
Pius by a Prefect of the I. Aauitanian cohort under Julius 
Verus, Governor of Britain. The cohort had, however, been 
found recorded upon an inscription at Bakewell. 

Another Roman city from which a valuable inscription has 
been recovered this year is Venta Silurum, in Monmouthshire, 
about five miles from Chepstow, and eleven east of Newport. 
The name of the village pratically above the old Romano- 
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British one is now Caerment. Its title shows that it was con- 
nected with the tribe of the Silures, who are mentioned by 
Tacitus, and were supposed to be in South Wales. They may 
also have inhabited the Scilly Isles, which were termed the 
Silures. Venta Silurum is not alluded to by classic historians, but 
the sort of Gazeteer of the Roman Empire known as " Antonine 
Itinay/' and the geographical work, whose author's name is un- 
known, which ^oes by the name of the ** Ravenna Geography,** 
both mention it. 

The newly found inscription informs us it was the adminis- 
trative centre in Roman times for the organization of the tribe 
of the Silures. The text, which unfortunately is far from com- 
plete, reads as follows: 

»*.... LEG(ato) LEG(ionies) II. AUG(ustae) PRO- 
CONSVL(i) PROVINC(iae) NARBONENSIS LEG(ato) 
AVGVST PR PR PROVING (iae) LVGDVNENSIS EX 
DECRETO ORDINIS RESPVPLICA CIVIT(atis) SIL- 
VKVM.»' 

Although the names of the person in whose honor this in- 
scription was given is absent, it may perhaps be obtained by 
careful search among all persons known to have held office in 
the Gallic Roman province of Lyons, who also are stated to 
have served in the II. Augustan Legion. 

The excavations at Caerment are proving most fruitful. 
The walls and gates of the city have been traced, and much of 
its internal arrangement is becoming clear. It apparently was 
subdivided into twenty insulae. The Roman road ran from 
cast to west, right through the centre. The majority of the 
buildings yet unexcavated are private ones. The arrangement of 
some of these is quite novel, ao far as we at present know of 
the architectural features of Romano-British houses, for they 
have the rooms arranged on four sides around a rectangular 
courtyard. The walls are not of brick, but limestone blocks, 
and portions of the colored plaster with which their interior 
faces were covered is still preserved. Several mosaic pave- 
ments also have already been uncovered. Pottery and bronzes 
and some iron objects have been found in great numbers, also 
a rudely-carved head in sandstone. The latest explorations 
have disinterred a residence with a subterranean chamber, and 
the workers are proceeding to trace the lines of the streets, 
aided by some of the drains and culverts still in existence. 

In 1898 and 1899 excavations were also carried out at the 
Roman fortress of Bremettenacum, near Ribchefter in the 
valley of the Ribble, but no legible inscription has been found. 
It was one of what might be termed the supporting fortified 
stations for the great wall of Hadrian, and formed an import- 
ant item in the frontier defence of Britain against the uncon- 
ouered northern natives, until the legion having advanced into 
Scotland, the second wall from the Forth to the Clyde marked 
the limit of Roman sway. 



ROMAN DISCOVERIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. LONDON, ENGLAND. 

During 1901 and 1902 but few antiquarian discoveriei re- 
lating to the Roman occupation of Britain were announced, 
thou|^h excavations at Silchester and a few other sites were 
carried on, and a large sculptured relief of a cavalry soldier, 
without any inscription, was accidently found near Falkirk in 
Scotland. 

To make up for the meagre harvest in the last two years, 
1903 has proved almost a record in the value and amount of 
the archaeological treasures of Roman times that have come to 
light. 

Owing to engineering works connected with a new bridge 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne large excavations have been made in 
the river, and th^se early resulted in the finding of two altars, 
whose inscriptions tell us they were erected in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, and that they are dedicated to Neptune and 
Oceanus; so probably the object for which they were provided 
was in grateful remembrance of a successfully accomplished 
voyage across the North Sea to Pons /Elu, or Newcastle. 

Further light upon the matter may now be considered to be 
afforded by a most valuable and well-preserved Latin memorial 
inscription recently recovered from the same site. Although 
rescued from the bed of the Tyne the stone is a wall tablet of 
sandstone, 26 inches long, and nearly 19 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick. It is so well preserved that the tool marks of the 
workmen are still visible, and the letters are perfectly distinct. 
A translation of the mscription was last August given at a 
mcv'ting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries by Mr. R. O. 
Heslop, and remarks concerning it were added by Mr. F. J. 
Haverficld, one. of the highest authorities upon Latin epi- 
graphy in Great Britain. The version of the text approved at 
the meeting was as follows: 

"To the E nperor, Antoninus Augustus Pius, Pater Patriae: 
This work is done by; a vexillatias of the second legion styled 
the August: and of the sixth legion, the Victorius: and of the 
twentieth legion, the Valeria Victrix, with two contribute from 
Germani (or probably better, ' from the two Germanies'), under 
Julius Verus Augustan Legato and Propraetor.'* 

As to the date, Antoninus Pius was emperor from 138 to 
165 A. D., so as far as his reign is concerned, we have a margin 
of more than a quarter of a century. The Imperial Legato 
Julius Verus was ^ot otherwise known, or does not exist in 
selecting the correct time of the writing of the text. We know, 
however, that detachments of the very three legions here 
enumerated built, or superintended the building of, the 
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Antoninus Roman wall. It was divided into eleven sections, 
four being erected by the second, four by the sixth, and three 
by the twentieth legion. The Propraetor, however, who is 
known to have been in charge of their work on the vallumvizs 
Quintus Lollius Urbicus, and he was engaged upon it in A. D. 
139 and 140. 

Bearing in mind that the two altars dedicated to marine 
divinities may have been erected at the same time as this in- 
scription, and that the text itself alludes to troops coming 
from Germany, we may suggest that the memorial was eiected 
in the first year of Antoninus Pius, A. D. 138, when the vixil- 
lation of these legions had, perhaps, but recently crossed the 
North Sea and had not yet proceeded to labor on the wall. 
The legions in Britain we know were largely recruited in Ger- 
many, as were their auxiliary troops in Spain, Gaul and Fland- 
ers, and so it may be that these drafts or vexillatias arrived 
and were engaged at Newcastle in some work, whilst the main 
bodies were up north; therefore it may be of any date in 
Antoninus Pius' reign. 

There is one inscription found in, or near, the Antoninus 
Wall, which connects together two of these legions; but there 
is also another, now in Paris, which does so in a very singular 
manner. This st cond text is preserved upon a bronze disk, and 
has the advantage of being an inscription with illustrations. 
At the top of the circular engraving is an eagle grasping a 
thunderbolt, the accredited symbol of Roman military power; 
on each side of it are two ensigns, guidons, such as so fre- 
quently appear on Roman legionary coins. These are in the 
form of a cross, ^ith some ornament like a boss at the summit 
of the staff, or just above the cross bar, which l>ears a banner, 
or a coronet. Beneath the signa, or ensigns, are tf^o files of 
soldiers, and the legions they represent are revealed to us by 
a minute text placed above each: as the Legio XX. Valeria 
Victrix, and Legio Secunda Augusta. That, should these letters 
become a little defaced, there should be no possible error, the 
crests, or heraldic symbols, of the legions are also appended; 
a goat for the II. Augusta, and a wild boar for the Xa. Valeria 
Victrix. These legionary crests are well knoun from coins and 
sculptured monuments as being those of these legions. 

The remaining illustrations on the disk, or boss, consists of 
a number of wild animals. The monument, therefore, is un- 
doubtedly a prize for, or memorial of, some game, or mi itary 
tournament in which these two legions took part. That, 
though now preserved in France, it probably originally came 
from Britain, or is a record of an event which took place upon 
the soil of Britain, is certain, because the legions remained 
and were connected together in that country until the Roman 
forces left it. Their long stay, however, necessarily renders it 
difficult to assign a date to to the relic, but fortunately an 
approximate period can be suggested, because it bears a per- 
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The history of the Roman invasion and occupation of 
Britain, as recorded by the monuments found within the island, has 
never yet been adequately written One most ardent and in- 
dustrious student has published it for Lancashire and Cheshire. 
The best scholars have modestly waited until the number of 
inscriptions was still further augmented, but there are sufficient 
already discovered to enable such a work to be completed as 
would be of the greatest historical value and of such interest 
as to command a large circle of readers. It must, of course, 
embrace every inscription found in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
mentioning Britain, and they are very many, but it would be 
an object deserving the united efforts of a committee of 
scholars of the British and American Universities. Let us 
hope it will not be long before it is undertaken and achieved. 

LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 

Although some Indian stories furnish evidence of contact 
with the white race, yet they may be regarded, on the whole, as 
embodying the earlv ideas of the native race and, therefore, as 
throwing valuable light on its past They contain, ht)wever, 
practically nothing relating to its history, as this is usually 
understood, the incidents referred to b?ing concerned almost 
entirely with the domestic and social life of the people, their 
character, and their beliefs as to the relation of man to nature 
and other organic existences. A consideration of the stories 
under these heads, making due allowances for modern changes, 
will probably give us a true notion of the mental condition of 
the ancestors of the present native inhabitants of North 
America, possibly several thousands of years ago This is the 
re^l value of the stories, for the accounts given in them of the 
origin of the earth and its inhabitants, and of the Lodges and 
their ceremonial usages are purely imaginary, although they 
probably embody legends of considerable antiquity, brought 
with them from a country different from that which they at 
present inhabit. These legends have, undoubtedly, affected 
deeply the native mind, as shown by the fact that the religious 
and other ceremonials of the people are largely based on them, 
unless, as may be sometimes the case, the stories have been in- 
vented to explain the ceremonies. 

The domestic and social life of the natives as described in 
these stories, would seem to have been much the same 
among all the tribes inhabiting the great plain region 
when they first came into contact with the whites. They were 
migratorv. not sedentary, and lived in tents or tepees, placed 
near the bank of a stream or a spring, and usually not far trom 
a divide, the situation being governed chiefly by the desire to 
be within range of the buffalo. This animal furnished their 
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chief food, although elk, deer, bear and other smaller animals^ 
including various birds, such as ducks and turkeys, and fish, 
with roots and berries, were also eaten. Probably the refer- 
ence to corn is an afterthought. 

Animal food was obtained by the men, who appear to have 
spent most of their time during peace in hunting, but the meat 
was cut up and cooked, usually in a vessel suspended over the 
fire, by the women, who are represented as even carrying the 
meat into the tipi from the place where it has been deposited 
the hunter. No reference is made to the cultivation of 
plants, or to the domestication of animals, except the dog and 
the horse. Of these, the former was u-ed for carrying things, 
and the latter afterwards for the same purpose, but also for war 
and the chase. The practice of cannibalism is often referred 
to. but it is usually ascribed to dwarfs and a particular class of 
beinj:js called ** Cannibals.** 

As to clothing, both men and women are described as wear- 
ing the ordinary native garments. Reference is made to 
buck-skin dresses, and other ordinary wearing apparel. The 
tipi is often referred to, and it would seem to have been com- 
fortably furnished. The implements and utensils mentioned 
are of the ordinary character used by the natives until recently. 

The social relations usually depicted in the stories are 
those of the modern Plains Indians. A family, consisting of a 
man with his wife or wives and their children, lived in a tipi, 
cither near other families thus situated, forming together a 
camp, or alone, as might be the case uhen a family was left 
behind in charge of the camping ground, or a man went away ii> 
search of game, taking his family with him. Marriage was 
fully recognized, hut it required no special ceremony. Usually 
it was brought about by intermediaries, presents being given to 
th(r girl's parents, who also were entitled to the services of the 
son in-law, so long at least as he lived as part of their family. 
There are references to the custom which permits a man to 
claim his wife's sisters in marriage when they attain the proper 
age. The consent ot both parents appears to have been 
re(]uired, and that of the daughter asked in marriage was 
also necessary. It was considered disgraceful for parents 
and children to consort, or mother-in-law and son in-law, who 
ordinarily, indeed, were not allowed to speak with each other. 
Wives were expected to be faithful to their husbands, but 
adultery was regarded merely as an infringement of the hus- 
band's right, that is. as a crime and not as a sin. The offence 
was condoned on payment of a fine in horses or goods. If no 
such present was made by the guilty person, the husband 
would go and kill the horses, or take them by force. The 
woman was punished by a slight beating, or she would have her 
hair cut or the end of her nose cut-off. 

Aaf the men spent their time in war or hunting, when not 
engaged in amusement, the women had to attend to household 
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Mr. Garstang, in a report of the result of the excavations, 
says: 

Bremettenacum was anala{;;out in place and constructive details with 
other forts of ihe same systrm and period. It was to be distinguished 
primarily from the camps of a moving army, the disposition of which it 
well known from literary sources, just as the name casttllum was different 
from the word castra. Latm historians were careful of this distmction^ 
and it behooves Knghsh archii^ologists to be on their guard. The Roman 
fort was hardly treated of in contemporary literature, but its character and 
military organization are now clearly defiiied to us by the results of archce- 
ological research. This fort was tu be dibtingutsed, secondarily with the 
class of which it was an example, from the later type uf Roman fortress, 
familiar from ruins on the southeastern coast line of Britam; built in the 
fourth century to oppose the dangers threatening the Saxon shore. These 
later strongholds had external buttresses and turrets, were generally larger 
and with higher walls, and exhibited the prototypes of some of the mediseval 
details of fortification. 

But. the class of fortress to which Ribchester belonged was entirely of 
the earlier character: severe rectangular shapes, with internal buttresses, 
and mural towers: magnificent double arched gates; a stout wall, not very 
high, with parapet and guard chambers upon its length. In large examples 
of this class, of which Kibchcstcr (Bremettenacum) was one: the interior 
was filled with stone built barrack- rooms and stables, arranged regularly 
in rows and streets. In the centre was the large praetorium. the head- 
qoarters for the commander of the division constituting the garrison. On 
one side was commonly a large storehouse and granary, and at Ribchester 
there seems to have been, quite exceptionally, a large temple within the 
ills. 



The excavations at Silchestcr (Calleva Atrcbatum) are still 

?roceecling, but nothing of any importance has been found, 
wo more seasons will exhaust the area of the town and it is 
to be hoped produce some relics of historical or artistic value. 
With regard to the Roman soldiers in Britain frequently 
being of German origin, it is not only that the inscriptions state 
the various corps were recruited there, and give them the names 
of tribes or peoples inhabiting Germany; but texts relating to 
special individuals often state that they were of German ex- 
traction. For instance, in the Tullie Horse Museum at Carlisle^ 
in Cumberland, these two texts are to be found. The first is 
upon an altar: 

••To Maponus and the Deity of the Emperor. Durio and 
Ramio, and Trupo, and Lurio. Germans, pay their vows." 

The second is merely on a stone slab: 

**To the comrades of the god Hercules, for the welfare of 
his fellow soldiers who are not Roman citizens, on account of 
their bravery bv P. Sextantius; born at the Civitas Traianensis/' 
That is at **Colonia Ulpia Traiana,'* now Xanten, near Cologne 
on the Rhine. 

A singular link with Germany has recently been noticed in 
connection with a third inscription in the tame museum, it reads: 

"Deo Mogonti Vitire s(olvit) l(ibeu8) m(erito)." 

The catalogue describing this relic suggests: ** Mogon was 
probably a local deity; here identified with Vitus, or Vetus, a 
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god met with in other Britanus-Latin inscriptions." Mogon* 
however, is also given in other Latin epigraphic texts in 
Britain, for one at Plumpton reads: '*Deo Mog(on)ti"; and 
another at Risingham : ** Deo Mogonti Cadenorum et numini 
domini nostri August!/' &c. 

There is reason, however, to think he is not a British local 
god at all, but a Germanic deity from the Rhine province of 
Mogontiacum (Mayencc) namely "the house of Mogontius"; 
Mogontius being a name derived from Mogons, as Jovius is 
from Jovis. The reason for suggesting that Mogon is a German 
deity name, is the following text, preserved in the museum at 
Metz, of a goddess of the same name, namely, of Mayence: 
** Deae Mogontiae, Julius Paternus tabellarius ex voto." 

It must not be supposed that only German levies, or that in 
the majority of cases, Germans were employed by the Romans 
as soldiers in England; as for instance, no less than thirteen 
different Spanish corps are already known from inscriptions. 
From texts found on the line of the Roman wall alone, the 
following European peoples are represented, as the names of 
the cohorts will indicate: I. Batavorum, I. and II. Tungrorum, 
I. Dacorum and I. Aelia Dacorum, II. Asturum, II Delmator* 
um, II. Gallorum, II. Thracum, I. Nervana Germ)anorum), I. 
Hispanorum. We thus have tribes from Astures to Thrace, in 
the list and on other inscriptions we have recruits from Asia 
and Syria. 

The intermarriage of scions of such a number of races with 
the native British women must have produced a people of very 
varied type: the different strains of which again intermarry- 
ing, between the departure of the Romans and the arrival of 
the Saxons, or other German tribes, must have created a race. 
at any rate in the neighborhood of the Roman garrisons, of 
singular variability. 

United States visitors to England and Scotland have littl<^ 
idea of what treasures of interest to them, if they are histori- 
cal students, or of an antiquarian turn of mind, are hidden 
away in the museums of the various county towns. All liable 
to destruction by fire and to gradual decay. It would be a 
worthy use for the wealth of some American to have casts 
made of say 500 of the most important monuments and in- 
scriptions, and deposit them in museums in the United States. 
It is true that the texts are all (or supposed to be) published 
in the British Volumes of the Latin Corpus of Inscriptions, 
and the majority of them are also edited in the volumes of the 
various English local Archaeological societies. But the inscrip- 
tions are often fragmentary, or, if complete, partly obliterated, 
and the completed, or emended copies and versions and trans- 
lations given subject to error and correction. By having casts 
of the actual texts themselves, the material for re-investiga- 
tion and restoration is provided, and a duplicate prepared in 
case of loss of the original. 
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are concerned, as these and the lowest men are practically on 
the same plane. It is not surprising that the savage mind 
ascribes his own qualities to all the activities of nature. The 
creator of the "origin myths " is spoken of as a man. 

The sun and the moon are referred to as young men, 
or as man and woman. All the cannibals and other 
moral monstrosities are made after the human model, 
particularly the cunning and sensual being, whose traits are 
essentially human, on the lowest plane, although he comes to 
life again after being killed and is sometimes spoken of as 
a creator He appears, moreover, as the author of death; at 
least he throws a stone into the water and says: " Let man's 
life be like this, for if all live, there will soon be no room for 
them. He bears a curious resemblance in his general character 
to the Christian Devil of the Middle Ages, who indirectly re- 
presents the spirit of evil, Ahriman, who, as the opponent ot 
the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, is the author of evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, and brings death into the world. 

The general conclusion to be arrived at from a considera- 
tion of the native traditional stories, is that they represent 
a people in a primitive condition of culture. In manners 
and customs they differ little from the Plains Indians when first 
known to the white man, or before the destruction of the buf- 
falo compelled them to adopt more sedentary habits than they 
had been previously accustomed to. The people were still in 
the actual Stone Age. Of course the use of other materials, 
such as wood and horn, for certain implements was known, but 
not that of metals, unless the round plates or discs with which 
garments and tipis were ornamented were of copper. Refer- 
ences to the use of iron can only be taken as evidence of the 
modern origin of the storic s containing them, or at least of their 
modern dressing. The traditions belong, moreover, to the age 
of the buffalo, which to the early Indian, as to the " red men " 
of history, is the provider of all the necessaries of life. 
Captain W. P. Clark remarks (*• Indian Sign Language") that 
'*the Indians universally believe that the buffalo was made by 
the Creator especially for their use, and certainly when they are 

f plentiful they get along quit^i comfortably with very little else." 
t supplied them with food, clothing, tipi coverings, implements 
of various kinds and fuel. 

Ihe buffalo not only provided the Indians with most 
of the necessaries of life, but it was regarded also as 
the source of nearly all their ceremonial observences for the 
continuation of life and prosperity. The secret knowledge of 
the medicine man was supposed to have been derived from 
them and other animals, each of which was thought to have 
its own occult property. 

The people of the earlier stories lived, moreover, at a 
period when men and animals were supposed to be of the same 
oature, and thought, possibly, to be capable of fruitful inter- 
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course, although without any evidence in support of the fact,, 
beyond the occasional birth of monstrosities, which to the 
savage mind might well be regarded as due to such intercourse. 
Such a state of mind was required for the origin of the various 
systems of totemism widely prevalent among the American 
Indians. 

As to the actual age of the Indian stories, it is difficult to 
form an opinion. Some of the longer stories have evidently 
undergone much padding by modern narrators or interpreters, 
and there are details which show, that many of them have 
undergone change from time to time. Their general contents,, 
however, proclaim them to be of considerable antiquity, a 
probable estimate of which might; perhaps be made if more 
were known as to the movements of the buffalo. The Indians 
followed the buffalo in its roamings, and the migration of the 
one was probably that of the other. It is possible that the 
Indians of North America and the buffalo appeared on this 
I ontinent together, and it may be that the contents of the 
traditional stories, when more fu ly known, will be found to throw 
light on the place of the actual origin of the American Indians. 

♦H- 

SOME NOTES ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE NEW 

HEBRIDES. 

BY JOHN FKASER, LL. D., SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 

About 1,300 nautical miles to the northeast of Sydney, 
Australia, is the small island of Aneityum, the most southerly 
of a group called the New Hebrides, from some fancied rela- 
tion to the old Hebrides on the map of Scotland. 

The great continent of Africa is the home and heritage of 
the negro race. Twelve hundred years ago they were dispos- 
sessed of the northern coast by the inroads of Mohammedans, 
and. in our own day, the south end of the continent is falling 
more and more under the swav of the white man. but Centra) 
Africa and the lands on the Niger and Lake Ichad and the 
district of the Soudan are still mostly free and occupied by 
millions of the black race. The earliest inhabitants of Egypt 
appear to have been negroes, and some of the Pharaohs mar- 
ritii black princesses from the upper Nile. 

It is remarkable that a diluted portion of that great Hamitic 
race dwells now in Australia and the sea*; to the northeast of it, 
and has been there for probably more than 2,000 years. In the 
absence of histoiicil records, one must only say "probably," 
for at what time these Australian and Melanesian islands were 
first entered nobody can tell. Reasons can be advanced to 
show that it must have been in the remote past. But, however 
remote their advent may have been, or from whatever quarter 
thev came, no ethnologist will deny that the blacks in our 
regions are akin to the blacks of Africa, for their faces merely 
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matters. If the husband brought home an animal from the 
chase, the wife, alone or assisted by her daughters, took it into 
the tipi, cut it up, and placed it in the sun to dry. It was part 
of the woman's task to fetch water from the spring, obtain the 
fuel, cook the food and keep the tipi in order. She prepared 
the skins, made all the garmentsand ornamented them with quill 
or other work. She made also the covering for the tipi. which 
it was part of her ordinary labor to take down and erect again 
on change of place for encampment. Although the married 
woman led a laborious life, she was her husband's companion 
rather than his slave. She was not allowed to act, however, 
outside of her special sphere. 

Hut slight reference to government is made in the Indian 
stories. Chiefs are often spoken of, but their authority is not 
absolute, depending much on the personal character of the 
man. and their office is not hereditary, although the chief's 
son or brother appears to have had co-ordinated author- 
ity. The son of a chief moreover was not debarred from suc- 
ceeding him, and the man who married the chief's daughter, if 
he was successful in the chase or in war, was readily accepted 
as his successor. The stories show that a tribe was always at 
war with some other tribes, and the making up of war parties 
by the young men was of common occurrence. These parties 
appear to have traveled several days before striking 
the enemy. On their return, if they had bten successful, they 
made a special cry and the Scalp Dance was performed. This, 
with other dances, was kept up, for several days, the scalps 
taken being attached to sticks and canied by women. The 
amusements of the people are often referred to by the stories. 
Gambling was one of the chief modes of passing the time. 
In addition to racing, there are references to the game of 
shinny and that of the wheel and stick. The performances of 
the ceremonial lodges may come under the head of amuse- 
ments, although they are of a quasi- religious nature, as dancing 
forms so large a part of them. 

The second subject we have to consider is the character of 
the early Indians as depicted in the ancient stories. This may 
be said to be good on the whole, most of the criminal acts re- 
ferred to being committed by cannibals and other quasi-human 
beings, and not by the people themselves. Murder, when com- 
mitted by the latter, was usually atoned for by gifts to the 
tribe, showing a great advance on the primitive system of 
blood revenge. 

The stories would seem to confirm the belief that the people 
were usually quiet and orderly, easily guided, and although 
going on the war path as one of adventure, like hunting, yet 
peaceable at home and observant of the rights of others* 
There are few references to the cruelty which the modern 
Indians displayed towards their enemies. 

Sensual ideas are very prevalent in the stories, although the 
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sex passion is never actually perverted, except in the union of 
human beings with animals, a notion which is due to the influ- 
ences of another more general idea to which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter. It looks as though in evil beings* 
animal or human, we have the embodiment of the sensuality and 
the cunning of the Indian character, qualities which represent 
the animal in human nature, no less with the uncultured Indian 
than with the cultured white man, with whom, indeed, some of 
the Indians have come to associate the name of their evil be- 
ings. This, at first sight, is a grave reflection on the white 
man's character, but the association may have come about in 
another way. The Sioux are said by Captain W. P. Clark, in 
his ** Indian Sign Language," p. 603. ** to call the whites vocally 
by a name which they claim meant God, before the mission- 
aries came among them," and such may be the real intention of 
the application to them by other tribes of the name of the 
evil being. 

We have arrived at the third series of ideas embodied in the 
Indian stories, the beliefs entertained by the native mind as 
to the relation between man and nature, including other ani- 
mated beings. The most striking feature of the stories is the 
apparent homogeneity between man and animals. Every ob- 
ject in nature would seem to be regarded as animated. Even 
stones are made to act as though alive, to move about, and 
even to marry women; while trees are not only endowed with 
the faculty of speech, but they have special knowledge and 
also occult power. 

Although trees are supposed to be able to talk, they are not 
accredited with having organs of sense, and as they cannot move 
freely about, they are not on an equality with men. It is true 
that, according to the stories, trees must be able to perceive in 
some fashion, but they have limitations which make them in- 
ferior to animals. As to animals themselves, the features in 
which they differ from man would seem to be regarded as 
marks of superiority, rather than the reverse. 

Animals are credited, moreover, with having greater 
knowledge than is possessed by men. The more mysterious arts 
which constituted the knowledge of the medicine man and of the 
sarrcd ceremonials are said to have been derived from the buf- 
falo and other animals. The native? ere close observers of the 
actions of the animals, and these are accredited by the stories 
with the same mental qualities as man possesses, making them 
act like human beings. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
marital unions between human beings and animals are not 
rr^jaidcd as irregular. 

This fact would seem to show that the native belief was 
monistic, in the sense that he regarded all beings, including 
man, as having a common nature. It may be said, indeed, that 
he regarded everything, even trees and stones, as humani a con- 
clusion which might be accepted so far as the higher animals 
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the New Hebrides and of the rest of Melanesia be, as you 
allege, of the same common origin as the negros of Africat 
how is it that the Australians, Nfelanesians and other eastern 
branches have departed from the original type and become 
negroid? " The answer is at hand — by admixture. You have 
in your garden a red Clarkia and a white Clarkia. If thes« 
are allowed to mix freely, and the resulting varieties to mix 
with themselves and the original stock, you get at last flowers 
which are still Clarkias, but are much modified in form and 
color. Now, when the original dispersion of the black race 
took place, the western branch had only to pass through what 
is now called Arabia in order to enter Egypt, and thus establish 
a home for themselves in a new and unoccupied land; but the 
eastern branch, from which our natives here are sprung, had to 
go through Persia, the two Indias and Indonesia before they 
could reach our islands; in each of these countries a rest of 
only a few hundred years would produce a modification of 
physical type by marriage with the Mongolian and Aryan ele- 
ments which lay near them; and so the hair ceased to be 
woolly, the bridge of the nose was elevated and the nose itself 
got straighter, and even in some cases the eye became slightly 
oblique in its orbit. Admixture with alien race« will account 
for everything that is divergent in the physiques of our natives. 
It is my opinion that the first inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides did r«ot come in at once, but that there were several 
successive streams of immigrants — perhaps three or more — at 
long intervals of time. The last of these may have been as 
late as 1200 A. D., when the Malays appeared in the Indian 
Archipelago as conquerors. That and other previous events of 
the same kind must have brought on, as usual, a movement of 
peoples; in modern Africa a large tribe has been known to be 
driven from its territory and obliged to settle hundreds of 
miles away, from a similar cause. But we may assume that 
the blacks who came here first were of a more ancient and 
purer type than the next comers, and the others after them a 
still more mixed lot, with a different physique and color, 
language, ceremonies and dress. Each of these points de- 
serves separate notice, which, however, cannot be given at 
present 



THE RUINS OF INDIAN CHURCH IN BRITISH 

HONDURAS. 

BY REV. F. DE P. CASTELLS. BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS. 

In September, 1902, 1 had the good fortune of being able 
to visit the settlement of Mahogany cutters at the point known 
as "Indian Church" (in the northern section of this Colony), 
near the New River Lagoon, The New River runs from about 
the centre of our western boundary, traversing the lagoon 
mentioned, and empties into the Atlantic Ocean at Corozal, 
near the entrance ot Chetumal Bay. Its total length is nearly 
a hundred miles, and it is navigable for the greater part of it. 

Naturally enough, my first inquiry was about the aboriginal 
name of this district; but herein I failed, for none could be 
discovered. The aborigines, or '* Indians," still living in it 
speak Maya, and when consulted, answered that the place had 
always been called Ichitichech, which, obviously enough, is an 
attempt to imitate the sound of our English name. 

Assuming that the name was designed to signify {far I had 
710 positive information) that in former days there had been some- 
where near by a church or temple of some sort, I proceeded to 
investigate whether there remained any ruins, works or other 
relics, of the old building, and in this I was fortunate, for Mrs, 
Dcwgard. the owner of the Mahogany Works, knew all about 
it, and immediately gave me two guides, who took me to the 
precise spot, opening up a way through the bush with their 
machetes as we went along. This good lady stated that the 
few people who have seen the ruins had the idea that the build- 
ing had originally been a ** Roman Catholic Church." But the 
idea is utterly preposterous, and I can only account for it by 
the ignorance that prevails concerning the aborigines. 

Once on the spot, I at once sought to reproduce on paper 
the plan of the building, and as this was so easily done, a copy 
of it is appended as illustrating the brief remarks that will fol- 
low. As a matter of fact, one h^s only to glance at the plan 
and observe both the divisions and the measurements, to sec 
clearly that the building was not designe/ to shelter any con- 
siderable concourse of people and could not, therefore, have 
been used for worship by a Christian congregation. 

An old Maya-speaking Indian living in the neighborhood, 
by name Kulluth, assured ne that when he was a lad (probably 
sixty years since) the structure was still almost entire save for 
the roof, of which no traces existed even then. On the other 
hand, the c'eaving of the walls through the centre suggests 
that it is tumbling down from extreme old age. The mortar 
used for it, which is still fairly hard, has preserved its whiteness, 
but this is from the abundance of lime which it contains, this 
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i¥Ould confute him. Since that is so, we are met first by the 
inquiry: 

( I ) Haw did our blacks come to be here ? So far away from 
their kinsmen in Africa. A full answer to that means a long^ 
discussion, but the gist of it may be given in a condensed form. 
Notwithstanding other theories I take it as proved that the 
original home of the undivided human famiiy was a portion of 
High Asia, to the east of Mesopotamia. Our experience of 
the springs of action in daily life gives me the behef that the 
character of Ham and his sons did not let him remain long in 
concord with their brethren, but led them to part. Thus, at 
the dawn of history, the black race (Heb. chdm, •* warm, hot ") 
having descent from Ham, are located on the hot alluvial plains 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, extending up to the junction 
ot the Two Rivers. On this rich land they must have grown 
to great wealth and power, for Nimrod, the founder of the 
world's most ancient monarchy, was of the sons of Ham 
^Genesis x: 8). But, in the course of time, some great con 
vulsi >n split the black race in two. The one portion passed 
eastwards through Persia and Afghanistan — where traces of 
them are still to be found— and ultimately into India, where 
they were the earliest inhabitants. The other part passed west- 
wards through Syria or Arabia into Egypt and Africa gener- 
ally. That is why Genesis x:6 mentions Mizraim (the two 
Egypts. upper and lower) and Phut and Canaan as of Hamitic 
origin. Horodotu:», the Greek father of hi^.tory, says explicitly 
that these two main portions of the black race were represented 
in the army of Xerxes when he invaded Greece in 490 B. C. 
These he calls the Eastern and Western Ethiopians, and adds 
that the Eastern Ethiopians served in the army as a contingent 
from India. On his testimony we conclude that, at that date, 
there was in India a true Hamitic people, probably become 
negroid by that time from intermixture and dilution. Such a 
people is still in India, for the great Dravidian nation, which 
holds nearly all the peninsula, south of the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, is negroid, and has been classed by Prof. Huxley along 
M^ith the Australians under the general name of Australoid. 

It is agreed that the whole of India had for its first popula- 
tion a black race of which these Dravida are now the main re- 
presentatives, and the Vedas, which are the sacred literature 
of the Hindus, tell us of the long struggle the invaders of the 
^' Aryan colony " hid in subduing the '* noseless, eaters of raw 
flesh, non-sacrificing aborigines." This conquest is placed from 
1500 to 1200 B. C, and caused a vast displacement of the 
native people. Besides the Dravida, who kept hold of the 
tnountam peninsula of the Deccan, other portions of the 
natives toolc refuge in the Himalayas, and others again went 
forth into Further India, where rtmnants of them still exist. 
For instance, in the woods of the peninsula of Malacca there 
dweil at this moment the wpoUy-haired Semaogo — a true 
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negro tribe — and in the Andaman Islands of the Bay of 
Bengal there are the little Mincopies, who in statue and physi- 
que are the brothers of the pygmy Niam-niam of the forests 
of Central Africa. In passmg I may here compare the fact 
that in the inland mountains of the island of Malekula in the 
New Hebrides there is a tribute of diminutive natives, who 
occasionally come down to the coast for supplies. They are 
said to average from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet in height, and are 
very kind and shy. 

From Farther India the wanderings of the dispersed black 
race led them onwards into the East Indian Islands, then inta 
Australia, New Guinea, Fiji, the New Hebrides and all the 
islands now comprehended under the name of Melanesia, or 
*' the black islands," Indeed, if this were the place for such a 
discussion, I think it would not be hard to show that all of the 
islands of the South Seas, from Fiji away on to Easter Island 
were peopled first by this same black race. Returning to the 
Malay Archipelago, we have now no traces of negro inhabi- 
tants in Sumatra and Java, but anyone who will look into A. R. 
Wallace's notices of the other islands will see how often he 
finds portions of them occupied by Alfuros, that is, native 
negroid races. The Aetas, a dwarfish aboriginal people of the 
Philippines are so-named because they are *' black." They arc 
akin to the Semangs and the Mincopies. The aboriginal Aino» 
of Japan also are supposed to be of black origin. 

F*rom all these preceding facts there seems to me, therefore^ 
to be no difficulty m accounting for the presence of a negroid 
race in the New Hebrides. The severance of their remote 
ancestors in Southern Babylonia occurred, it may be, 5,000 
years ago, and in that long period there is ample room for a 
wide dispersion of the original race and its branches, and we 
need not wonder that, while the negro proper has Africa for 
his home, the disjects fnembra are now thousands of miles away 
from that home. 

We must here note the fact that the black man of our seas 
is negroid, not negro. And yet I have seen in the New Hebrides 
some faces which are more negro than negroid; one man especi- 
ally reminded me forcibly of an Australian, who used to come 
to my house and was an excellent example of the Austral- 
Ne^ro. I have also seen here some who have the everted,, 
thin lips of the typical Hottentot; many others, however, have 
the abnormally thick lips of the African negro; all the natives 
have hair frizzly and crisp, but not woolly; the end of the nose is 
brc)ad and the nostrils distended, as in the negro; the bridge 
of the nose is much depressed, as in the Australian, and some- 
times almost wanting, although I have seen several men who 
have straight European noses. The hair on the face is in some 
plentiful, in others scanty. The teeth are strong, regular and 
good, like those of the Australian and the negro. 

Some one, at this point, may say to me, " If the natives of 
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latter material being very plentiful in that vicinity. The stones 
employed by the builders are unhewn and of very irregular 
shapes. The thickness of the walls is really remarkable, opie 
yard ami fivi' inches throuirhout the building, and this even for the 

Partitions. It is impossible to ascertain their original height, 
ut the highest portion of the wall now extant is fully sixteen 
feet above the ground; the top is broken, so that it may have 
been much higher, which woula account for their extraordinary 
thickness. 

The two side rooms had wide doors, it is evident from the 
stones projecting out of the upper angles of the entrance of 
the side rooms as they have sockets into which the corner 
points of the doors would be inserted, so as turn in and out. 
At this entrance, the wall is cut aslant, so that it widens toward 
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the inside. The central apartment which was the sanctuary 
proper, and faced the declining sun, has no such sockets, so 
that it may be doubted whether it ever had any doors at all. 
On examming the debris in the interior, I observed four large 
circular stones, which were evidently loose sections of pillars; 
they must have belonged to the sanctuary, for they still are 
there, with only one exception; their dimensions arc: diameter, 
17 inches; length. 21 inches. At first sight they look like bar- 
rels of cement that have become petrified by moisture; but one 
of them has split open through the centre, and shows it to be 
real stone. These pillars may have stood at the main entrance 
supporting a Imtel, which would then imply the existence of a 
door, as we find at the Castle of Chichen Itza; but (as was also 
the case with two columns in the latter place) they may have 
stood in the inner room to support the large beams of the roof . 
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but whatever their position they were probaly symbolical and 
may have been inscribed upon. 

At present we cannot discover any traces of windows, if 
any ever existed, or of any mural decorations; but m the south 
apartment, and on the west wall, there is a peculiar cavity or 
niche shaped thus f], the measurements being: width, 24 
inches; height, 28 inches; depth, 20 inches, this latter being 
just half the thickness of the wall. What this could have been 
used for, it is hard to surmise. It seems very unlikely that it 
was a common shelf; it may have been a receptacle for the 
ritual vessels, or for the sacred books, that is, the records which 
the priests had to consult to determine the oracle. 

juft outside the Temple, near the northwest angle, there 
are two raised blocks of stone, which are very conspicuous, and 
through the difference in size, recall those used by some 
primitive tribes for marking the limits of a grave, the large one 
showing where the head lies, and the small one the feet. At 
Indian Church the large one is 46 inches above ground, 28 
mches broad and 12 thick; the second i^fifty inches furtlter away 
from the main entrance^ stands 10 inches high, is 17 inches broad 
and 10 inches thick. Both these stones have the surface too 
uneven to be taken for altar-tablets, probably they were in- 
tended to mark the periods of 24 years {a/iau katun), which the 
builders of the temple passed as an organized community set- 
tled in that locality; similar stones have been found in Mayapan, 
Zilan, etc.. and this was found to be their object. 

That the building; was really an aboriginal temple, is, there- 
fore, made over-evident; but in considering the matter we 
should not overlook the tangible proof which is afforded by 
the resemblance of its plans to that of other aboriginal shrines 
in scttlemrnts anterior to the Spanish Conquest. Like most 
oratorios it contains three divisions, stands on an eminence 
commanding a broad view of the surrounding plain, and is 
situated at a point accessible by water; the actual distance 
from the edge of Xhv water is about ninety paces, the ground 
sloping down so as to make the ascent very easy. 

Ahout a (]uarter of a mile to the north of the Temple, that 
is, going down the river, there is a large mound, now over- 
grown with high brush, but no one has ever attempted to open 
it. Similar ones exist further away, going down the river. It 
is hard to imagine what these mounds could have been for. 
It is said that they form one continuous chain stretching to the 
end of Chetumal Hay and at intervals varying from six to 
twelve miles, altogether for a distance of •* nearly 150 miles" 
o( the coast line. The top of the mound at Indian Church is 
C()\ered with a multitude of stones suggestive of ruined con- 
structions. The people also spoke of *'The Rock *' at Stone 
Hank, where potsherds, axe heads, and other aboriginal imple- 
ments, have been found, and of which I obtained some samples. 
Carved stones have been brought to light, but have not been taken 
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care of; no one was able to say whether these latter contained 
any inscriptions, or glyphs, but the probability is that if any 
had been discovered they would not have been recognized as 
such by those people. 

I attach some importance to these ruins, and have made 
them the subject of a careful study, mainly because they hap* 

Een to be situated in that part of Central America which is 
est known to archaeologists. My idea is that excavations 
around and inside this Temple, as well as at the other places 
mentioned, would yield some results. As both the New River 
and the Hondo flow down from Pet<^n, Indian Church lies on 
the way to the Yaxhaa Lake, where ruins of some importance 
are known to exist, and also shows the course taken by the 
Indians when they abandoned the coast. 

The above description would not be complete without a few 
words as to the historic significance of the ruins, and this can 
only be determined by the consideration of other data. The 
author of " Mounds in Northern Honduras" (XlXth Ann. Re- 
port Bureau of Am. Ethn.), speaking of the buried edifice 
which he found at Santa Rita, near the mouth of the New 
River, says it was the work of ** the Toltccs," who, according to 
him, had also " founded Palenque, etc.,'' and assigns it to 
"somewhere between the end of the twellth century and the 
end of the fifteenth "; he being of the opinion that it was des- 
troyed by the same people, either because of an evil augury at 
the close of a cycle, or else for fear of desecration by the 
Spaniards after their occupation of Bacalar. 

Now. it seems clear that the two temples, though unlike in 
form and construction, have a common origin. Of the one in 
Santa Rita it is >aid the stucco of the paintings had been twice 
renewed, which means that it was at least two cycles, or 104 
years, old. The writer might properly have gone a step further 
and added that counting this from the last Feast of the New 
Fire (when such renovations as he refers to, took place), that 
is to say, from A. D. 1507, we are led back to A. D. 1403. Hut 
it might have been built sometime between two cycles, and was 
most probably built at the commencement of the preceding 
one and then, if so, the dates would be: for the two renova- 
tions, 1403 and 1455 A. 1).; and for the erection of the Temple, 
A. U. 1351. 

Again, if the destruction of this Temple was due to the 
advent of the Spaniards, the dates of their various exp(>ditions 
roust be considered. The first to land in this portion of the 
continent were Valdivia and his fourteen companions, wrecked 
off Cape Catoche m A. D. 1511. all of whom were made slaves; 
then came Hernandr de Cordoba, in 1517, who landed at the 
same place, but was repulsed by the Indians; the first attempt 
at conquest was made by Alonso de Avila, who came in 1527, 
but the task was such a hard one that it was not accomplished 
until 1545. when Caspar Pacheo undertook it in a more thorough 
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way. Ancoa, the historian, states that from 15 17 the people 
began to emigrate inland and the stream of migration in- 
creased considerably after 1545. Assuming that the presence 
of the Spaniards were the cause for the desertion of the Santa 
Rita Temple, this last date should be the true one; but it would 
seem that the real motive was the alternative given above. 

It has been said that the Temple was built by '*the Toltecs." 
But who were the Toltecs? A great deal is attributed to them, 
but as a matter of fact there are very conflicting accounts of 
them; and as for Falenque, or Xibalba, and Lorillard City, far 
from having been built by the Toltecs, they were the work of 
an older race, who abandoned them because of the Toltec in- 
vasion. Nay, further, it was the advance of the Toltecs (other- 
wise called Nahuas) into lower Yucatan that brought about the 
abandonment of the settlement at Santa Rita. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, there was a 
feud between the Chan Santa Cruz Indians, of Central East 
Yucatan, and the Chichenhaas, who occupied the region to the 
south of the Hondo River. At that time the Chichenhaas 
claimed sovereign rights over the northern district of this 
Colony, and as late as 1868, they marched through it (under 
the leadership of the warlike Canut) to demand an indemnity 
of S3,ooo from the people of Corozal for having supplied arms 
and ammunition to their foes; which demand, however, was 
not enforced because of the sudden appearance of their 
enemies on the scene. Now, this feud was not a new thing, 
but the inveterate and traditional hatred of two antagonistic 
races. Which races? It is true that they both spoke Maya; 
but the Chan Santa Cruz were genuine Toltecs, while the 
Chichenhaas were Itzaes, the descendants of those who in early 
days had built both Itzmal and Chichen-Itza, but who, when 
the Spaniards came, had been driven south and organized a 
new kingdom, with its capital in Pet^n. 

The struggle between the aboriginal element and the ad- 
vancing Toltecs is most interesting. The Toltecs encroached 
on the aborigines by degrees, yet for a long time both races 
lived in close proximity in the same territory. But in 1460 
there was a confederation of chiefs, who took Mayapan and 
destroyed it. and this event coincides both with the final 
abandonment of Chichenltza by the Itzaes and with their con- 
sequent migration tn massf towards the region where in later 
times we meet with the Chichenhaas. This name Chichenhaas 
means simply ** waters of Chichen," and arose probably from 
the fact that the people having taken possession of Pet^n from 
b<fore the fall of Mayapan, they considered themselves the 
masters of all the territory traversed by the streams flowing 
from their new capital, even to the Atlantic coast. Kut, on the 
other hand, when the Spaniards arrived, Chetumal and Bacalas 
were already in the hands of the Toltec Mayas (if we may so 
combine the names), and, consequently, the conclusion we 
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come to, is: 1st, That the abandonment of Santa Rita was due 
to the continued advance of the Toltecs; and 2nd, that the 
time of it was the conclusion of the cycle {lithcr in A. D, 14^^ 
or A, D, isoj), when the priests were expected to forecast the 
events of the next cycle. 

One other circumstance that commends this explanation of 
the burying of the Santa Rita Temple it, the incompatibility 
that there was between the religious creeds professed by the 
Toltecs and Itzaes. The former had a gloomy religion, with 
human sacrifices, full of bloody mysteries; whereas the Itzaes 
were a sort of Druids who practised neither human sacrifices 
nor idol-worship. As the reports were continually coming, of 
the gradual spread of the Toltecs in Yucatan, the Itzaes would 
fear desecration; and so, when th^; cycle came to an end, the 
time having come when the priests should consult their oracles 
regarding the next fifty-two years, what more natural than their 
prediction of new invasions, and the advice to retreat by the 
only way open to them — the river? 

It is this that explains the origin of the other Temple at 
Indian Church. After those pec5ple would have gone seventy 
miles up the stream, they would probably consider the pic- 
turesque plain to the east of the lagoon as a safe spot on which 
to settle and there, therefore, they proceeded to build a temple 
which, though much simpler in form and construction than 
the one left behind, would answer the purpose just at well, at 
least for a time. The building has nothing remarkable in the 
way of architecture, and the plan is a crude one, but under the 
circumstances described, those people would not dispose of 
very great material resources, while during the period of 200 
years and more that had elapsed since their defeat at Chichen- 
Itza, the race must have gone on declining in every respect. 
We cannot tell how long this settlement lasted, but if the two 
stones outside represent two periods of twenty-four years, they 
would then bring us down to A. D. 1555. Only four years 
later would be the F'east of the New Fire when, Sahagun tells 
us, if the omen was f^ropttious, the work of renovation was taken 
in hand. By now. however, the Spaniards had conquered all 
Yucatan, and the Toltec Mayas were once more on their heels, 
fleeing from the conqueror, as they themselves had had to do; 
and this, together with the absence of any more cyclical stones 
or inscriptions, leads us to suppose that the Feast of the New 
Fire was not kept, but that the Temple was abandoned and the 
people retreated still further inland. 
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BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

I 

Sculptured Stones of thb Jura. In the " Bulletins de la 
Soci^t^ d'Anthropologie de Paris" (1903, pp. 20-50) M. B. 
Reber treats in detail the prehistoric sculptured rocks of the 
French Jura. These consist of erratic blocks about the foot 
and southern flank of the Jura, from Fort de TEcluse to 
Divonne, — part of the old basin of the Leman. They are 
popularly known as ** Druidic " monuments. The carvings 
upon them are usually superficial and not at all deep, and 
numbers of the markings are difficult to recognize. The prin- 
cipal sculptured rocks of the region in question are: the two 
stones of Parey, one of which is said to be " one of the finest 
and most interesting of all such rocks " (the surface is almost 
completely covered with markings, ** canals/' " pits/' etc.); the 
Feni(^res stone; the big Piram, near the village of AUemogne, 
which, together with other rocks in the neighborhood, is said 
to have been rolled into the field where it stands by the giants; 
the "Troclaz." or *• Eagle Stone," on the slope of Mt. Curson; 
the '* Pirra a Crotte'," the central portion of which is thtckljr 
covered with *' pits " and "canals,' — this stone is situated high* 
est of all up the slope of Mt. Reculet; the ** Pirra a Passon/* 
situated in the Combe a Passon, which seems to bear traces of 
recent ** rubbing" with pieces of stone in the hands of visitors; 
the *' Pirra Liozet, ' or "sliding stone" (the depression in it 
from top to bottom explains the name), — the author states that 
in his own commune, tradition had it that just such an erratic 
block had concealed within it new-born children. If a mid- 
wife succeeded in going around it three times whistling without 
stopping, the child that came out would be a boy, otherwise a 
girl; the Tiambron stone, which has twenty-one typical "pits/' 
this and other rocks near-by, the peasants say, were the balls 
with which giants once played; '* Samson's stone" at Saint- 
Claude, Thiory, which contains, according to popular belief, 
imprints of the hand and the right foot of Samson (of the lat- 
ter M. kebcT says. •'One would swear that it was a piece of 
sculpture, so striking is the shape and so perfect the form"), 
its popular name is **Samson*s chair"; the ** Big stone" of 
Arbcre. near Divonne; the ** Goliath stone *'; the " heath stone/' 
believed to be a rocking-stone by the peasantry, upon which, 
in order to be happy in life, each child born in the commune 
of IVron (quite populous) mubt climb, and also every year 
faggot fires are kindled on it, and beneath it, and pieces of 
the burning wood carried as a symbol of fecundity to every 
house, including those where for years no children have been 
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born; the stones of Mulet-Cunier (one immense block is called 
the "mule stone'*); the "stone of Parythiole" and the rest of 
its group (pnry or party, we arc told, is the dialect word for 
••boundary, limit." from which the ••Parey stone" noticed above 
also took its name, and thioU is said to be a Celtic term for 
'*altar** or •• boundary-stone "); the stones of Lacombe, with a 
phallic figure upon it, etc. Some of these sculptured rocks 
arc evidently of prehistoric type; others, however, arc not so 
beyond a doubt. Some have, perhaps, served as altars, or for 
some other religious purpose; others may be merely of folk- 
origin, without special esoteric significance. Their number is 

unexpectedly large. 

« « « 

DisENTis Type. The so-called '• Disentis type" is the sub- 
ject of a special study by E. Wettstein, " Zur Anthropologic 
und Ethnographic des Kreises Disentis" (Zurich, 1902, p. 181), 
of which E. Fischer gives a brief review in the '• Centralblatt 
fur Anthropologic " (1903, pp. 107-108). The examination of 
osseous remains from the cemeteries of the district of Disentis 
in the Grisons, has led several authorities to recognize a 
••Disentis type," characterized by brachycephalism (936 per 
cent.), somewhat spherical skull, steep forehead, flat crown, 
perpendicularly descending occiput, face neither very broad 
nor very high, orthognathism, etc. To the Disentis type be- 
long most of the WalHs skulls and part of the Waadtland 
crania, but not the brachyccphalic lake-dweller skulls of Switzer- 
land. The position of the skulls from the interior of Switzer- 
land and the Tirol skulls of Tappeiner with respect to the 
Disentis type is uncertain. Closely related to it are the brachy- 
ccphalic skulls of Bavaria and Baden, and especially those 
from the Alsatian cemeteries, and perhaps also Denikcr's 
•* fourth race." The type is. of course, nowhere unmixed, but 
is purest in the Grisons. The few data from the living in- 
habitants seem to indicate a dark-haired, grey (or brown) eyed 
people of middle height. Wettstein's book contains a mass 
of ethnographic, linguistic and folk loric material besides the 

romatic section. 

« « • 

Roman Skulls. In his paper on *' Cranai Komani Moderni " 
(Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1902, pp. 297- 336), E. E. Tedetchi 
brings out some interesting facts from the examination (after 
Sergi's method) of fifty modern Roman skulls now in the 
Anthropological Museum in Rome, in comparison with other 
skulls from the various periods of ancient Roman history. 
At all epochs the ellipsoid, ovoid, and pcntagonoid types seem 
to prevail, leading to the conclusion that they formed the 
basis of the Roman people, who were of the Mediterranean 
stock. Although, in the time of the Republic new types are 
found mingling with the old, the latter continue to predominate. 
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Okapi and Set. From Dr. Thilenius' review (Cbl. tur 
Anthr., 1903, p 115) of A. Wiedemann's paper on "Das 
Okrpi im Alten Acgypten," which appeared in the "Umschan" 
for 1902, we learn that the author believes that " the Okapi 
presents all the essential traits which characterize the head of 
the sacred animal ot the old Egyptian god Set." If so, the 
newly-discovered Okapi was very well known of old to the 

Egyptians. 

« « « 

The Necro Foot. In an article on " Der Plattfuss dcs 
Negers" (Dtsche. Med. Wchnschr., 1902), Dr. Muskat, from 
the examination of the feet of six negroes of Togoland,*in 
German West Africa, comes to the conclusion that the idea 
formerly common that ** flat foot " was a racial mark of the 
negro is erroneous, such a condition of the foot, where it 
occurs, being due to the same causes producing it among the 
hard working, heavily-burdened classes of our own race and 
communities. The feet of the Togo subjects were normal and 

well built. 

« « « 

Suck LI Nc. According to Neumann ^Deutsche. Med. 
Wchnschr., 1902) the Berlin statistics of feedmg infants show 
that while, for 1885 ^^^ figures for mother-feeding, nurse-feed- 
ing, and feeding with animal milk were respectively 55.1 per 
cent., 2 J per cent., and 33.9 per cent., for 1900 they were 31.4 
per cent., 0.7 per cent., and 54.8 per cent. The decrease in 
nurse-feeding seems due to the spread of the use of the 
Soxhlet apparatus. Of 1407 illegitimate infants 337 received 
mother's milk, 12 nurse's milk, the rest cow milk. This pecu- 
liarity of the modern " Kulturmensch'* seems to be decidedly 

on the mcrease. 

« « * 

Painted Rune-Stones. The find of Runic stones made in 
the summer of 1900, beneath the floor of the church at Gadro 
on the island of Gotland, of which a detailed account (briefly 
n'sumtHi by Dr. Almgren in the '* Centralblatt fiir Anthro- 
pologia," Vol. VII., 1902, pp. 1S8-1S9) has been published by 
II. Pipping, is of more than passing interest. On three of the 
seven rune stones of Gadre are still present traces of red 
painting. This confirms the opinion held in certain quarters 
that many of the rune stones were painted or treated with 
some coloring matter. The Gadre find dates probably from 
the early half of the eleventh century. 



bITERARY NOTES. 



THE RED MEN OF BRAZIL. 

It is not often that the Red men of Brazil are brought be- 
fore the public, cither by books, papers, or any other means. 
The result is that really little information has been gained of 
them for years. While great interest has been attached to the 
aborigines of the northern continent, and has been manifested 
in the peofJe of northern Mexico and the Incas of Peru, the 
history of Brazil and the Brazilians has been neglected. 

A book has, however, been recently published by the F. H. 
Revell Co.. which was written by the Rev. Hugh C. Tucker, 
an agent of the American Bible Society, which is of very con- 
siderable interest from an ethnological standpoint. 

Mr. Tucker says: "The aborigines of this country are for 
the most part of a copper color; of medium height; rather 
heavy set, with muscular chests; thick, straight, black hair; 
black eyes, and broad faces. In disposition, they are generally 
apathetic and undemonstrative. The tribes are not habitually 
or widely nomadic, nor can they be said to be permanently 
settled. Each tribe in a general way keeps within certain 
limits, unless driven out by a superior force. The country is 
well watered, and abounds in plantain, yams, mandioca root and 
a great variety of vegetable palm, as well as great quantities of 
fish and game. They have never felt the necessity of that ex- 
ertion which tends to civilization. It is evident that they have 
long known the use of fire for roasting, boiling and drying 
food before they knew the white man; also for makifkg signals 
when hunting in the forest, and for warming the body. Their 
method of producing fire was by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. The most generally prevailing religious belief among 
them seems to be that there are three great chief gods: the 
sun. which was the god of the animal kingdom; the moon, god 
of the vegetable kingdom, and Ruda, the god of love, or god 
of all reproduction. Besides these they have an abundance of 
subordinate or inferior gods. 

'* Their burial custom in depositing at the grave the bow and 
arrv.w, and vessels in which they prepare food, would indicate 
that they have some idt-a of immortality or the happy hunting 
ground of the future. The curious custom observed in some 
tribes when a person dies, of hanging a certain number ot 
friends and relatives of nearly his own age, in order that he 
may have suitable company in the next world, is also quite 
significant. 

'* Certain aborigines have been found to be warlike, feroci- 
ous, revengeful and blood thirsty. Some of them were canni- 
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bals and ate their relatives with great ceremony. Some made 
war for the purpose of obtaining food; others ate their rela- 
tives as a mark of distinguishment. -There was at first con- 
siderable friendliness between them and the whites, which 
resulted in teaching them the arts of civilization and many of 
the vices. Then followed e^orts on the part of the Europeans 
to enslave them, which were resented by the chiefs, and re- 



IMllANS OF TIIK AMAZON VAM.EY. 

miilid in the most lilixjiiy an<l cruel <'ncountcrs. The Jesuit 
miHsion;irit-s did iniiih to .innlioratc these inhuman scenes. 
Through their efforts and tlie i:i\ili/iiip influence of the Euro- 
|ieans. thousands have been gradually absorbed into the mixed 
civilization .iml whole tribes have disappeared. 

The iniporlation of net;rc)es began in a general way with the 
arrival of the white settk-ri. In 1516 a slave was offered (or a 
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hatchet. The importation of blacks constantly increased, and 
the lUve trade continued until 1850. A Brazilian writer says 
that the negroes form the most robust race of Brazil. The 
prieili have generally been consideied the friends of theslaves. 
The mass of the blacks still follow the superstitious fetishism 
of their African ancestors. In a general way there is a free 
intercourse, and marriages are common between the whites. 



AN KACI.K INDIAN 

blacks and mixed races, and thrse occasionally marry with 
domesticated Indians. They all mingk- tot<L-ther under one 

f;overnment and enjoy all the privileges, ^nd are at peace so 
ar as color and race are concerned. There are class distinctions 
in ■ocicty, but they come more by wealth, position and influ- 
ence than from color. The amalgamation of the three races 
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has been going on in Brazil for 400 years. The influence of 
priestcraft and slavery has tended to give much seclusion to 
the family life, or rather to the female portion of the family. 

It is singular that the supersitition of the natives has gath- 
ered around the memory of one of the Jesuits— one of the 
seven Jesuits who were sent out in 1753 — named Anchieia, and 
he is the subject of a great number of legends and fables. 
He has been styled by some the ** Thauma targus " of the 
New World, being the head of all of them and the founder of 
all the world, as Adam in Paradise. A book describing the 
miracles which were performed by him and by water poured 
over his bones has been published, and has had great effect in 
increasing the superstition. Polytheism and idolatry have 
not been overthrown, but perhaps sustained by the practices of 
the church. 

The Indians seen in the cuts are good representatives of 
the prehistoric race, and the manner of ornamenting and 
decorating the person Many of the tribes continue their old cus- 
toms. When a peracn is buried they deposit food pots and bow 
and arrow, that they may provide themselves with game. In the 
valley of the Amazon some tribes bury their dead in huts, 
with the hope that while they are asleep they may be buried 
by those who love them. It is plain that the aboriginal cus- 
toms have continued to the present time. This is illustrated 
by the manner in which they decorate their person; the same 
head-dress which was worn by the chiefs, consisted of plumes 
of various colors, which formed a semi circle above the head; 
a sort of diadem or chaplet surrounded the forehead; tassels 
were attached to the ear; necklaces fell from the neck, and 
other ornaments hung from the shoulders and covered the 
breast; the shoulders were also covered with plumes of differ- 
ent colors; around the wrists woven bands; around the waist'a 
wide woven band, and from it hung feathers and plumes of 
different colors, making a short skirt; while around the knees 
and anklets are other bands from which hang plumes. In one 
hand is the long spear, in the other is the staff from which is 
suspended the badge of office. The author has unconsciouly 
contributed, or brought before the eye, a good specimen of the 
costume which was common in prehistoric times, with some 
variations. The book is not intended as a work on archaeology 
or ethnology, but is nevcrlhe le«s valuable, for it describes the 
country and the f)eople as they are at present. The author un- 
derwent many hard hip^ in canxin^ out his mission of distri- 
buting bibles anion^ the people, but he had access to the 
homes and saw the people as they are to-day. 

There is. perhaps, no spot on the earth where the grandeur, 
beauty and harmony of surrounding^ nature stood out with such 
boldness as at Rio dc Janiero. A miniature summer sea, sleeps 
within the embrace of gigantic mountain chasms, upon whose 
bo2»om rest a thousand fairy isles, and around whose shores 
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dimple a hundred tiny bays. The coast is mountainous and 
picturesque giving rise to the name **The Sleeping Giant." 
The wonderful flora of the tropics with its marvelous lights and 
shade, the curious spires of the churches, the variegated colors 
of the houses, set in the background of brown and gray peaks, 
lighted up by the shining waters of the bay, make the whole 
scene a most entrancing picture. 

Coffee raising is the chief industry of the highland region 
near the coast. The climate is warm and the soil fertile, and 
the coffee farms are productive. On the Rio Doce in the in- 
terior the land is much higher and becomes mountainous or 
hilly. 

The San Francisco river is especially interesting, because of 
the villages and settlements, some of which are in decay and 
ruins. The river abounds in fish. When the dry season sets 
in the people move down from the mountains and hillsides to 
plant their corn, rice, beans, potatoes and mandioca along the 
flat banks of the river. They follow the same method practiced 
when they were wild. There is no breaking up of the ground 
needed; it is quite sufficient to make a hole with a sharp- 
pointed stick, drop the seed in and cover it. The soil under- 
neath the deposit of sand is very fertile, and furnishes sufficient 
moisture for the growth of a crop, with the aid of compara- 
tively little rain. 

Many of them build booths or a shelter of palms and other 
branches of trees; some make no shelter at all, but simply take 
up their abode for four or five months under the spreading 
Gamilierra tree. They generally sleep on a kind of mat made 
of coarse reeds woven together, and have very few cooking 
utensils, no tables or chairs, and eat from a tin pan or gourd 
with the hands. — knives and forks and spoons being of little 
use to them. While the crops are growing they fish, cutting 
the fish m slices and hang it on poles. Just before the rains 
set in the traders barter to the planters for dry-goods and salt, 
for beans and rice, and load their vessels for the homeward 
voyage and are borne down the stream by the first freshet; 
while the planters return to the hills and mountains, and spend 
the time in idleness until the next planting season. 

Ab )ut eighty miles from Carinhauhas is a village where 
there is a great stone, about 600 or Soo feet long and about 
250 feet wide, lying upon a dead level, which is known as the 
crouching lion — what one writer terms the *' headless sphinx." 
It is a natural formation; deep black cracks— at altitudes vary- 
ing from 10 to 30 feet—run horizontally, forming gigantic 
courses of masonry. At the southwestern end is a vertical 
precipice where the stone has been removed. Here is a natural 
grotto, varying in width from 20 to 50 feet; the entrance has 
been closed with a strong wooden door, fastened with a (>on- 
drous lock. Six stone steps lead up to this door, inside is an 
apartment like a vestibule. Ten steps lead up to the holy 
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grotto; Dear the entrance is an altar, over the iltar the ceiling 
is arched, hanging from which a number of stalactites are •een. 
The altar is at tne farther end of the cave, on a raised plat- 
form, the image of Baune Jesus de Lopa — not more than two 
feet in height — is encased in a gaudy shrine. This image is 
supposed to have healing power, and 25,000 persona have gone 
annually to worship at the shrine. 

NATIVE TRIBES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

The interest which was awakened in the Philippine Island) 
and the people there, which was felt during the Spanish- 
American war, has subsided, and yet there are many problems 
remaining to be solved. 

The following is taken from the report of the Rev. James 
Rogers of Manilla, published in the Missionary Review in 1901: 



GROUP OF IGOROTES. 

Scattered tribes of wild men inhabit the backbone of Luzon 
and are found in many of the other islands, hidden from the 
gaze of the traveller and soldier. The only ones who have 
come into any notice are ihe Igorolc-s of the nothern provinces, 
whose faithfulness and trustworthiness are favorably com- 
mented on by the officers and men who met them. Of the 
other tribes very little is known, for in the olden times civili- 
lation only showed her brutal aspects to them, and they have 
become more savage and timid. Their object in life has been 
tocscdjie the' effects ol Ihe white man's civilization and religion. 
They were treated a^i little better than wild animals, and writers 
refer tcj the S[i,inish mullo. or injutiction, su often repeated: 
" When you see one of the wild men, shoot him," 
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Experience has shown that the Igorotes, when treated with 
fairness and justice, have proven trustworthy. It is fair to 
suppose that other tribes will alio be susceptible to fairneit 
and kindness. The descendants of the original tribes have ill 
but succumbed to the white people who inhabit the islands; 
these came into the islands at an early date. Another branch 
of the Malay race srem to have come in later. There is also 
a small population of the Filippinos in the towns that surround 
Mindanao; they are exotic and not native to the soil, and 
many of these traders — many of them exiles, who were sent 
from different parts of the north for criminal offences. 

In Zamboanga, Spanish is the language of the people, as 
they represent so many different ones that no one of them 
served as the medium of speech. Side by side with these 
Filippinos, and also in the interior, are the Mohamadan tribes, 
who are the most numerous and powerful, of the Island of 



UROUf OK NetlRITOS. 

Mindanao and almost the only inhabitants of Bassilan and 
Paleiram. The problem here is the same as in Borneo, the 
Straits, and probably similar to the Mohamedan problem in 
India and Persia. It has been said many times that the Moros 
do not thinic that the Americans are Christians because they 
are different from the Spaniards, but that they are a kind of 
second cousin to the descendants of Mohamed, possibly by his 
second wife; implying that the Americans are a little nearer to 
the natives, especially those who are Mohamcdans, than the 
Spaniards. 

The pictures which are presented herewith represent the 
two classes of inhabitants, the Igorotes and the Negritos, of 
the Philippine Islands. These are both different from the 
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Mohamedans and dress themselves in modern costumes, with 
turbans about their heads, coats or tunics with flowing sleeves, 
sashes about their shoulders, and loose pants; while the native 
Negritos and Moros go nearly naked. The Negritos live in 
huts, with a framework thatched both sides and top. 

The population of the Philippines is made up of a great 
variety of races. The Negritos are the lowest, and the Taga- 
logues are the most civilized. The following may be taken as 
an approximation to the real numbers: the Rosayans number 
2,601,600; the Tagalogues, 1,163,900; the Lakotes, 518,000; 
the Negritos are subdivided into about twenty tribal hordes, 
and number about 25,000,000; the Malayans are divided into 
about forty-seven tribes or races, and number about 6,ooo,ooc. 

4-f 



EDITORlAb. 



SUPERSTITION A MEANS OF DEFENSE. 

The religious sense was strongly developed among the 
various tribes of North America It had the effect of bring- 
ing all the members of each tribe into harmony and gave great 
authority to the priests and chiefs, and may be said to have 
been the source of nearly all the authority possessed by them, 
for without it there was no means which the rulers could use 
that would compel the people to obey. There was no standing 
army, no hereditary gifts, no political organization, which 
would hold the people subject to authority. 

There was, however, a system of religion, even among the 
wild tribes, which held them together and constituted a brother- 
hood among them which was as strong as that which exists 
among the secret societies of to-day. The signs of this 
brotherhood they bore upon their persons or painted upon 
their houses, and sometimes placed upon the soil. These 
setved as a bond of union and had the effect of bringing to- 
gether all who have the same totem to a common defense. A 
good illustration of this is found among the Iroquois, who 
were all united in a confederacy and became so strong that 
they became a terror, not only to the Hurons, but all the tribes 
situated along Lake Erie and the Ohio River. Other tribes 
had the same system, but they were divided and had no. con- 
federacy and made no common cause. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that they were preceded by tribes which were more 
thoroughly organized and had perhaps a stronger system of 
religion. As evidence of this we may refer to such great 
effigies as the Serpent Mound, and such earthworks as are 
found in the state of Ohio. These show that the people were 
thoroughly organized and were under the intluence of kings 
and priests or chiefs and medicine men, who led them to erect 
these great eaithworks which proved a source of defense. 
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Beacon fires were frequently lig^hted on the walls of the 
defensive enclosures, and many elevated points within village 
enclosures were also lised for the purpose of signaling distant 
places, so that we cannot confine the signal system to mounds 
or to isolated stations, though as a general rule the signal sys- 
tem was outside and supplementary to the village enclosure. 

We would refer here to the fact that in thr ancient fortifica- 
tion at Bourneville, O., there was a rocky summit which over- 
looked a great valley below, on which traces of beacon fires 
have been discovered, and that upon the walls of the enclosure 
at Fort Ancient traces of fire have also been discovered. 

On the other hand there are many villages where the loca- 
tion of some lofty point near by would give great opportunity 
tor exchanging signals either by fire or smoke for great distances. 
Many such points are seen in different parts of the country. 

Messrs oquiers and Davis mention the fac^t that between 
Chillicothe and Columbus, in Ohio, not far from twenty of 
these points can be selected, the stations so placed in Reference 
to each other that it is believed that signals of fire might be 
transmitted in a few minutes. 

On a hill opposite Chillicothe, nearly 600 feet in height, the 
loftiest in the entire region, one of these signal mounds is 

g laced. A fire built upon this would be distinctly visible for 
fteen or twenty miles up, and an equal distance down the val- 
ley of the Scioto, includmg in its range the Circleville works, 
twenty miles distant, as also for a long way up the broad val- 
leys of the two Faint Creeks, both of which abound in the 
remains of ancient villages. In the map of the Miami valley 
a similar position may be observed, and similar mounds occur 
along the Wabash, the Illinois, and the upper Mississippi, show- 
ing how extensive this signal system was, at the same time 
showing how intimately connected it was with village resi- 
dence. 

Rev. J. T. McLean has traced a line of signal mounds from 
Fort Ancient to the Miami River, and the writer has discovered 
that the great Miami Mound was so placed that signal fires 
could be seen for many miles up the Miami River in both 
directions, and connected the villages scattered along the dif- 
ferent rivers to the east with others far to the west. He has 
also traced signal stations scattered along the bluffs of the 
Mississippi River from the city of St. Paul to St. Louis, and 
found that there were sometimes double and triple lines which 
connected these with others in the interior and that every high 
point was furnished with signal stations. Others have traced 
a similar system extending up the Missouri River, so that we 
may conclude that there was a network of these stations on 
which beacon fires could be lighted all over the Mississippi 
valley; though it is probable that they were used by different 
tribes, and that each tribe and each confederacy resorted to 
the same means for defense. 
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Along with these signal stations there was another class 
of ancient defenses, — a class which consisted of a combination 
of signal stations and fortified enclosures. There were several 
classes of enclosures. We shall only mention three varieties: 

( 1 ) The enclosures which were used by the warlike tribes, 
which were situated along the chain of the Great Lakes, 
through the state of Ohio into New York State. These have 
been described by various explorers and archaeologists Mr, 
K. G, Squiers has described those in the state of New York; 
Col. Charles Whittelsey has described those along the northern 
part of the state of Ohio, at Conneaul, Ashtabula, Paincsville, 
and on the Sandusky River. The writer has visited the same 
localities and can testify to the correctness of the statements. 
Dr. Hill of Ashland, Ohio, has discovered forts within sight of 



one another, through the whole lengtti of Cuyahoga River, 
situated on tongues of land which would give distant views. 

(2) There was a class of hill forts scattered over the 
region on cilhcr side of the Ohio River, which were probably 
occupied by diffcicnt tribes; somii of iheni were undoubtedly 
places ol last resort for the pi-ople who dwelt in the villages, 
.'ind served as defense for the numerous villages scattered 
along the valleys Thsre were hill forts also as far south as 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Some of them were constructed 
out of stone, others had larth walls; but all Were furnished 
wiih signal stations, as well as with walls and gateways, 

(1) There were fortified enclnsures along the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers which wcrt- occupied by the .Stone Grave 
people. They were furnished with extensive earth walls, and 
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possibly stockades were erected. The signal station was con- 
nected with them, but the burial places were within the en- 
closures. Stone forts were found also in the Gulf States, some 
of them upon the mountains. 

The next method of defense was that secured by the 
erection of timber stockades, generally upon the hill tops. 
This was the method employed by the Iroquois, as well as by 
the various tribes situated along the Atlantic coast. Champlain 
found one of these stockade forts near the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, and had his first encounter with the Iroquois near it 
Another stockade fort was situated on the southern part of 
Lake Champlain, near Ticonderoga. Here the Indians gath- 
ered with their boats constructed out of bark, but the French 
had boats of a superior style; the Indians were frightened at 
the discharge of fire arms and so were defeated. There were 
many such forts scattered through the state of New York. 
Champlain found the Iroquois entrenched in such a stockade 
fort at Onondaga. This fort was provided with platforms on 
the inside, on which the defenders stood. There was a stream 
of water on the outside which protected the fort from fire, and 
also repulsed the assailants. Champlain constructed an ele- 
vated platform, resembling those common in medieval times, 
and placed men armed with cross bows and fire arms on the 
platform, and was thus able to dislodge the Indians. Stock- 
ade forts like this were found by Cartier at Hochelaga, near 
Mantreal. It was near one of these stockade enclosures] at 
Mouvilla that De Soto experienced his first defeat. 

The villages in Florida were surrounded by stockades. The 
houses were constructed in about the same way; the timbers 
were set upright, making a circle, and were covered with a 
conical roof, which was thatched. There were, however, vil- 
lages along the Atlantic coast and in New England which had 
no stockades. 

The picture given on the following page represents the people 
which Verazzano, the early navigator, found dwelling on the 
coast of New England. There is no stockade in sight, but 
the people were dwelling under booths, surrounded by wild 
animals. There are other pictures of the same region, which 
represent the stockade as numerous. In the picture we see the 
various habits of these natives and their costumes; we also see 
the kind of boats with which they navigated the sea. Verazzano 
is supposed to have sailed along the south side of Long Island 
and may have reached Cape Cod, and possibly Newfoundland 
and the islands, for Basque vessels may be seen in the picture. 
The picture is interesting because it is the first view gained of 
this section. 

Another method of defense was by means of pyramids, 
which were terracrd upon the sides and had a platform on the 
top. This was a plan adopted by the tribes in the Gulf States 
and all the civilized tribes of Mexico and Central America. 
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The pyramids at Cahokia marked the site opposite St. Louis 
of a large Indian village, but there was no fort and no wall 
around the village. The only defense was found in the pyra- 
mids, on which the people might gather and repel the attack 
of any invading foe. 

There were similar pyramids scattered through the Gulf 
States, and it seems probable that they marked the sites of 
ancient villages. The pyramids combined a lookout station, 
with a safe dwelling place, and enabled the ruling classes to 
live separate from the common people. In this respect the 
villages resembled the villages of Central America. 

It is to be noticed that terraced pyramids were about the 
only defenses that the civilized tribes possessed. At least very 
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few walled towns have been discovered, but nearly all the 
cities were marked by groups of pyramids on uhich the palaces 
were erected. The best illustration of the advantages secured 
by a terraced pyramid is found among the Pueblos of the far 
West. In Mexico and Central Ameiica the pyramids were 
constructed out of stone. 

II. The most interesting method of defense was that which 
camefrom the combination of religious symbols and mechanical 
contrivances. This has not been fully appreciated, but the 
more one studies Ihe prehistoric works, the more examples he 
will find. A good illustration of this may be seen at Fort 
Ancient, Ubio. 
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Allied to this custom of using serpent fleures in connection 
with the forts and villages, is the custom which prevails on the 
Northwest coast. Here the tribes are all related to one an- 
other and are genetally at peace; and yet each village is inde- 
pendent of every other village, and is controlled by some chief, 
who rules in the name of some great supernatural divinity; the 
emblem of this divinity is placed in front of the houses, or 
carried upon the poles, and is sometimes painted upon the 
canoes. This fact has been a source of protection to the vil- 
lages foi- generations. 

The figure of some animal or bird or fabulous creature is 
either placed upon the front of the houses or carved on the 
totem poles, and is seen and feared by all thofe who approach 
the village. It serves the same purpose as did the Great Ser- 
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pent Mound in Ohio, and as did the great serpent effigies, 
made of stone, which formed the balustrades of the stairway 
at Chichen-Itza, and as do the dragon figures which arc still 
seen placed over the pagodas and temples of China. In fact, 
we may compare all these ligures to the celebrated lions which 
were placed over the gateways at Mvccna;. and the immense 
human-headed bulls which were placed in the palaces at 
Ninevah and Babylon, and the sphinxes which guarded the ap- 
proach to the pyramids of Egypt. There are also peculiar 
figures to be seen carved upon posts in front of the houses in 
Polynesia, and upon the rocks near the stone houses of the 
Easter Islands. These may be supposed to have served the 
same purpose as the carved and sculptured figures referred to 
above. They were not fortifications, for ihey did n it prf-sent 
any physical or material bdrricr. but there was back of these 
figures a religious influence which served as a protection to 
the houses. 
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On the Northwest coast there were many other devices 
which served to impress the people with a sense of fear. The 
figures which were carved upon th: totem poles were often so 
fierce and ghoulish in their attitudes and combinations that 
they are calculated to frighten anyone who looked upon them; 
but the people here were accustomed to make masks which 
were even more frightful, and to wear these in their dances and 
religious ceremonies. These made known the divinity or 
manitou which was supposed to preside over the village, and 
served as a protection to all who dwelt in the village. There 
wts a vast system of mythology which prevailed among the 
people which increased iheir superstition. Among the myths 
the most remarkable were those which told of the dangerous 
exploits of certain birds and animals which were supposed lo 
haunt the air and the sea and the land. The most inter- 
esting one of these is called Ho Xhok. This fabulous bird has 



an immensely long beak and lives on the brains of men. An- 
other one is called " Ham.itsa." a cannibal, who instills into 
others the desire of eating human flesh, and devouri whom-so- 
evcr he can lay his hands upon. AnothiJ monster is a canni- 
bal living on the mountains ami is always ill pursuit of man. 
Ked smoke arises from liis house. Ik- has a female slave who 
prrcuri-s food for him by catching men and gathering corpses; 
near the door of his house sits his slave, the Raven, who eats 
th<- eyes <if the people whom his master has devoured These 
fabulous cre.ilures are nften re(iresenlcil carved in wood and 
pI.K-i-il over the graves or in fnuit of the houses, and form 
pmmiiicnl objects in the village-.. The double-headed serpent 
alsu is used as a tnii;iii. as well as a symbol of office and 
of [) tti-r. h owes its power In a superstition which existed 
among the people- 

Tlu-se super-titiniis pnaih-d so cxirn-ively through the 
entire region, that th<.y had the effect to keep the people who 
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are scattered about, at peace with one anolher. The dances 
are religious ceremonies, and in them the ma'-ks are worn 
which represent deer and eagles and birds and human faces 
and wild animals in the most (grotesque and hideous manner. 
The masks are oden-limes 
double, so that faces which 
represcnl birds will open and 
other faces are to be seen that 
are hideous, the glaring eyes 
and open mouth and senied 
Ueth of these hidden faces be- 
ing calculated to inspire all who 
look at them with fear. 

Another device is sometimes 
seen painted on the front of 
houses, which reminds us of 
one which was used as a coat of 
arms on the cnast ot Sumatra 
on the ojiposite side of the 
I'acific ocean. It consists of a 
double headed serpent, whose 
body rests over Ihe door. Above 
TOWERS IS I'KKU. '^^ serpent are two birds re- 

sembling eagles; below are two 
other birds resembling raviiis. Abnvc, over the door, are two 
human faces and a bird standing upon them. The coat of 
arms, as described by Mr. Henry (). iMirbcs, "consists of a 
shield with double supporters on 
each side; a tiger, rampant, bearing 
on its back a snake, dcli.int, uphoUi- 
ing 3 shield in whose center the most 
prominent figure is a sunflower, with 
two deer, one on each side; above 
the ornament is a half moon: (he 
figures beluw the shield are two tri- 
angles, balance<l on top of one an- 
other." • 
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the serpent and the tiger served as an emblem on the coast of 
Asia, as did the serpent, the raven, the eagle, and other 
creatures on the coast of America. 

Another example of this method of defense was found in 
the massive serpents which formed the balustrade to the stair- 
way at Chichenltza. Here the monstrous head projects out 
eight feet beyond the foot of the stairway, and its open jaws 
and glaring eyes are so hideous as to impress anyone, and to the 
superstitious must have been exceedingly terrifying. These 
figures were perhaps designed more for ornaments than for 
defense, but they may have served the same purpose as did the 
Lion Gateway at Mycenae, and the ghoulish looking idol which 
was placed over the gateway to the temple at the City of 
Mexico, both of which had the effect to keep the sacred places 
from the intrusion ot profane feet. 

V. There remains to be considered another method of de- 
fence and one that was more effective than any other. It con- 
sisted in surrounding a city, and m some cases an entire country, 
with a strong, high wall, and then placing at the gateways and 
the passes high towers, which were guarded by troops, and pro- 
tected the city and the country from invasion. In may cases 
there were narrow stairways which led up to the citadels, and 
these were guarded by troops. The cuts represent these de- 
fenses, which were common in Peru. One of them represents 
the stairway at Pisac, the other the fortified pass at Pisac. 

Mr. E. G. Squier says of these: "Wherever it was possible 
for a bold climber to clamber up, there the Incas built up lofty 
walls of stone, so as to leave neither foothold nor stone for an 
assailant. In one case the ascent on the side of the town is by 
a stairway, partly cut in the rock and partly composed of large 
stones, which winds along the face of the rocky escarpment; 
hangs over dizzy precipices; twines around bastions of rock, on 
every one of which are towers for soldiers, with their magazines 
of stones ready to be hurled down on an advancing assailant. 
We find every projection or escarpment of rock crowned with 
towers, generally round, with openings for looking out through 
which weapons might be discharged and stones hurled. Every 
avenue of ascent is closed. Every commanding and strategic 
point IS fortified. Every peak is protected by a maize of works 
which almost baffle description." 

These to\^crs, stairways and mountain passes resen^ble those 
which still exist in the midst of the gold regions of Mathona- 
land, which are very mysterious, because no one knows at 
what time or bv what nation thcv were erected. 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. By H.W. Longfellow. IIIui-» 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill & Co. 

Several books have been published by various firms in New 
York, Boston and Western cities, which are admirable for their 
illustrations. Some of these relate to American subjects and 
others to the more ancient topics. One of these is published 
by Bobbs-Merrill & Co., Indianapolis, and represents the court* 
ship of Miles Standish. 

This is a very beautiful book and one which will undoubtedly 
!meet with a great sale. It is one of the few books in which 
.colors have been used and proved entirely satisfactory. The 
engravings are suggestive of the scenes which are described 
•by the famous writer. The costumes and furniture and general 
•make up are old-fashioned, and carry us back to the early days 
of New England. Some of the faces are suggestive of the 
period, though others have a modern aspect that might be 
:taken as representing the society of the present day. 

The best picture, or at least the one most suggestive of the 
period, is one that represents the Indian skulking through the 
forest. The book as a work of art reflects great credit on 
the publishers. It is certainly remarkable that a Western firm 
recently established should get out a book, which in many 
respects surpasses any that has been published by Eastern 
houses. The editor takes pleasure in commending the volume 
to the readers. 

The Art of the Pitti Palace. By Julia DeWolf Addison. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page ^ Co. 

Another book has been published by L. C. Page, Boston, 
which describes the specimens of art which are found in the 
Pitti Palace in Rome. The paintings which are in the Pitti 
Palace arc more numerous and more varied than in any other 
collection, and this fact of itself is a great recommendation for 
the book which treats of it. There are in the palace several 
halls: one called the Hall ot Venus; another, the Hall of 
Mars, and the Halls of Jupiter, Saturn, and the Iliad; all of 
which are full of noted paintings. Besides these we have some 
of the early pictures of Fra Angelico in the royal apart- 
ments, and statues ot Cain and Abel by Duprc. 

There are in the book thirty-eight fnll page plates, or en- 
gravings, all of which represent the paintings very correctly, 
except that the colors are not brought out. The book con- 
tains a description of the origin and growth of the collection 
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and gives a sketch of each artist and describes each of the 
pictures. It is a book which anyone who has a taste for art 
will find satisfaction in taking up and reading from time to 
time, for the book grows upon one and will bear continued 
study. The frontispiece represents one of Raphael's paintings^ 
a portrait of the same beautiful model which is presented in 
the Sistine Madonna, evidently a Roman woman of noble 
blood. There is something about the face that tells that some- 
thing of the soul and heart of the master went into it, and still 
lives on the canvas. 

Historic Buildings as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers. Edited by Esther Singleton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

A third book is *' Historic Buildings as Seen and Described 
by Famous Writers," published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, and edited by JEsther Singleton. The pictures in this 
book represent temples and palaces in India, in Italy, in 
France, in Spain, in uermany, and in England. There are no 
palaces in America. As a result this continent is not repre- 
sented. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Palestine, the Coli- 
seum at Rome, and the Statue of Buddha in Japan are familiar, 
but the majority of the other buildings, with the exception of 
the Luxemburg Palace and Haddon Hall, England, are some- 
what unfamiliar; at least they are not so common as to seem 
to the reader to be commonplace. Ki nnilworth Castle is 
familiar, but the picture is a good one, and is interesting be- 
cause of its associations. The Fountain of the Old Seraglio 
in Turkey is not so well known. The tower in Portugal, and 
the alcazar of Seville, Spain, can well be put beside the Holy 
House at Serretto, Italy, and the fortress and palace of 
Gwalior, India; in fact there is as much variety to the styles of 
architecture and to the scenes with which they are surrounded 
that any reader will find much delight in looking at the pictures. 

There is a great difference in the dates of these buildings, 
as well as in the styles. The Coliseum, perhaps, is the oldest; 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is next to it; the Leaning 
Tower of Italy follows. This may be associated with the Castle 
of St. Angelo, Italy. Salisbury Cathedral followed the great 
revival in Gothic architecture; it is the most beautiful and per- 
fect cathedral in PLngland. 

We may say, in examining the plates, that the use for which 
a building was erected had great influence over the style of its 
architecture, and yet there are fortresses in India which seem 
like palaces, and palaces in Italy which seem like forts. The 
situation confirms the impression as well as the stye of archi- 
tecture. The golden temple of the Sikhs in India is situated 
in the midst of the water, and seems like a great bath-house; 
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but the palace of the pope in Italy looks like a fortress. 
These are exceptions, for the Castle of St. Angelo, Italy, is 
every inch a castle, and the cathedral at Rheims is a cathedral 
and nothing else. 

One who is interested at all in architecture will find this 
book of great interest and value. One can read it with more 
ease and with more leisure than he can undertake to travel to 
these countries and examine the original buildings. The en- 
gravings are interesting in themselves, aside from the book. 

An English Village; a new edition of *' A Wild Life in a 
Southern Country. By Richard Jefferies. Introduction by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Another book, entitled "An English Village,*' a new edition 
of "Wild Life in a Southern Country," is by Richard Jeffreys. 
This is perhaps the most charming of all, not because of its 
art or its architecture, but because of its homely character, and 
because it brings us near to Nature's heart. It contain pen 
pictures of native and rural life, made in Wiltshire, England^ 
by Clifton Johnson. 

BOOKS ON EARLY AMERICAN SCENES. 

Two books have been issued by A. C. McClurg during 1905 
on early American history, One entitled ** A Short History 
of Mexico," by Arthur H. Noll, describes the appearance of 
the City of Mexico as it was before the time of the Conquest, 
and at the same time identifies some of the same features as 
having sur^^ived the Conquest. The book is not as interesting 
as it is instructive, for the original Mexican names as given 
somewhat obstruct the narrative; but the carefulness with which 
it is written helps the reader to understand what changes occur- 
red at the time of the Conquest. It contains the history of 
Mexico in a very small compass and brings the subject up to 
date. 

The other book, entitled ** Historic Scenes on the Ohio,** 
was written apparently in the field, or rather beside the river. 
It is a description of a skiff voyage taken by the author, and 
contains an account of the people the party met on their voy- 
age. One who is not familiar with the country might form the 
impression from reading the book that people who dwelt upon 
the Ohio River were very outlandish in their ways and style of 
speech, but the impression is changed if one considers that 
they are only what are called the "river rats," and neither re- 
present the heroes who have made the river celebrated for their 
exploits, nor the present citizens who have made their home 
upon its beautiful banks, and filled the valleys with many great 
cities and changed it from the wild state to the present condi- 
tion. The book contains a number of allusions to the historic 
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events which occurred on the banks of the river, and a descrip* 
tion of a few historic works, though some of the most import- 
ant are left out. 

The first book contains no illustrations, but is valuable for 
the many facts which it contains. The last book is well illus- 
trated and is entertaining and somewhat amusing. 

i I 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONUMENTS. 

The prehistoric works of this continent are at present in a 
shape which renders it absolutely necessary that some means 
should be devised very soon for their preservation, or we shall 
be led to lament over their disappearance and complete de- 
struction which has been brought upon them. It is mortifying 
and somewhat discouraging to those who have made a study 
of these interesting works to know that vandal hands are busy 
at work in various localities in tearing down and destroying the 
most interesting and valuable of these ancient monuments, for 
the sake of getting the few relics which m^y be hidden beneath 
them. It may be that a collector will secure enough to pay his 
expenses into the ground, but the prospect that some money 
can be made is so delusive, that hundreds of persons make 
superhuman exertions to get at the spoils and make merchan- 
dise of the relics which may be found. The collector, who does 
this work may lay the flattering unction to his covetous soul, 
that he is a wonderfully scientific man and a great archaeologist; 
but the heart of men is very deceitful and bent upon evil. 
They are to be compared to the managers of theatres, who 
grow reckless, betray the patronage of people who think 
no evil, and who impose upon a generous public, their deceit- 
ful sikbterfnges, until some terrible calamity comes. The reck- 
lessness which follows the covetous spirit is a source of 
destructions to everything that is sacred and good. If there 
is any way by which law can be enforced, and the precious 
things which have been given to us as an, inheritance can be 
preserved, it is to be hoped that that way will soon be pointed 
out, and an end be put to this wholesale destruction of the 
monuments. 



The Archaeological Society of Wisconsin has been active 
during the past frw years in exploring the few remaining 
effigies which are to be found upon the soil. And notwith- 
standing the refusal of legislature to enact any law for their 
protection, the members of the society are still at work in 
creating a sentiment in favor of this measure. The danger 
which threatens the destruction of these interesting effigies 
does not come from the collectors, for most collectors realize 
that relics are not found in the effigies, but it comes from the 
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carelessness and want of appreciation of the persons on whose 
land the effigies are placed. 

It was a surprise to the Editor, a few years a^o, while at- 
tending the Librarians Association of the United States, in an 
excursion to the beautiful city on the four lakes, to find that 
out of the hundreds of effigies which formerly adorned the 
hills, upon every side, not a half dozen had been left intact^ 
and these were hardly perceptible. Citizens, who own farms, 
and^will allow driveways, roadways and public walks to be laid 
out over their farms, seem to be unaware that the effigies which 
formerly were scattered over their land were of any import- 
ance, and so have allowed them to be plowed down. 

BDITORlAb NOTES. 



Herbert Spencer, the celebrated English author, died re- 
cently, aged 83. 

W. E. H. Lecky. the author of ** Mediaeval Europe, died 
October 22, 1903, aged 65. 

Prof. Theordore Momsen died recently, aged 86. He was 
Professor of History in Berlin from 1858 to 1903. Momson's 
•• Roman History " is known to all scholars. His greatest work 
was "Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum." 

Moi>ERN Cliu -DwKLLKRS. — There are whole communities 
in P'rance whose only habitations are hollowed out in the 
rocky hill sides, and whose entire business life is carried on in 
caves. 

P2gypt can show the biggest engineering works in the world. 
The Pyramid of Gizeh contains 7,000,000 tons of stone; the 
irrigating reservoir at Lake Moeris hold 1 1,800,000.000 cubic 
metres of water; the columns of a temple at Carnac, 12 feet 
in diameter and 60 feet in length, were floated down the Nile 
and were raised into their place; the statue of Ramses H. 
weighed 887 tons, but they were raised to their place by the 
use of wedges and levers, and ropes and pulleys. 

Obsidian relics are generally found in the Yellowstone 
region, or in Mexico, but a large number of obsidian arrow 
points have been found in Wisconsin, and are now in the 
various cabinets. A description of them will be found in the 
Wisconsin Archaeologist (July, 1903), written by Mr. P. V. 
Lawson. The Wisconsin Archaeological Society is doing a 
good work in the way of plotting and describing the few re-, 
maining effigies found in that state. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

A recent discovery at Pompeii: a statue in bronze, with the 
right arm missing, the representation of masculine beauty; one 
of the most beautiful statues of the first epoch. The attitude 
s noble, profile pure, the aspect serious. 
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A remarkable discovery in Babylonia has been made. It 
consists of a school house of seven rooms and all its eouip- 
ments, dating back to the time of Hammurabi, with tablets; 
also hymns in the Sumerian languages, meterological tests, 
lists of words, nautical problems, contracts; all of the tes^ts 
were signed with the name of Hammurabi. Per^ Scheil, who 
has translated the laws of Hammurabi and who belongs to the 
French Archaeological Institute of Cairo, is responsible for the 
genuineness of the discovery. 

The annual apportionment to the Boston Mu<^eum of Fine 
Arts of objects recently exhumed under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, consists of rare specimens of primi- 
tive Egyptian art, including pots, stone palettes, gUzed por- 
celain of the first dynasty, tiny figures from Abydos. alabaster 
bowls of the fourth dynasty, and ba^^alt ware from Edfou. 

An unusual number of literary treasures have been ex- 
humed in the past few months. Besides the celebrated laws 
of Hammurabi we have the Ode of Timotheus; the Savings of 
our Lord; a dream of Sophocles, called " Achaian Syllogy'*; 
a part of two odes by Pindar; eight l)ooks of Livy that were 
ost; a part of Medea of Noohoron; also certain Egyptian let- 
ters of peasants written in Greek of the third century, throw- 
ing much light on the agriculture of the Nile, and another 
<:ollection of the Sayings of Jesus. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Indians op the Painted Desp.rt Region. By George Wharton James. 
New York: Little, Brown Co. Pp. 264. Price, $2, 

The Indians who dwelt upon the ereat plateau are supposed to belong 
to the same stock as the Indians who formerly dwelt in the Mississippi val- 
lev. though they present a very different appearance and dress m a very 
different way. and build very different houses. Their religious customs, 
their social organization and form of government are also peculiar to them- 
selves, and yet well adapted to the circumstances with which they nre sur- 
rounded. Peet's book upon the Cliff* Dw^llers, which was published in 1890, 
contains a description of them and their mode of life, though it was con- 
fined to the prehistoric and early conditions. This book of Mr. James is 
written by one who became familiar with the present condition of the 
descendants of the Cliff-Dwellers, and he is able to give a very graphic 
description of the people whom we now call the Pueblos, from close ob- 
servation and experience. 

The term "Indians of the Painted Desert Region" is more general 
than the term " Pueblo." for it includes the Navajo«, who dwelt in the 
mountains, as well as the HopU and Zunis. who dwell on the mesa; and aho 
gives the author the npportun ty of describing the other tribes which are 
scattered through the >ame general region, such as the Wallapais and the 
Hairasupais. There is no one living at present who is better qualified to 
five a general description of all these tribes than the author. The late 
Major Powell traversed the region and was acquainted with all the tribes, 
but he never wrote a book upon them. Many different authors have 
described the region and the prople. Among these we may mention the 
names of General Simpson. Mr. L. H. Morgan. Major J. W. Powell, J. 
Walter Fewkes. Dr Washington Matthews, F. G. Hodge, F. H. Cashing, 
A. F. Bandelier, C. F. Lummis, and many others. 
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There is no class of aborigines who have secured more attention from 
the American public than these very tribes, and yet their origin in involved 
m obscurity, and their relation to other tribes ana stocks remains uncertain. 
The book on the CliffUwellers by the Editor of The American Anti- 
quarian covers the same field in a general way. though the Cliff-Dwellers 
themselves have entirely disappeared, and no one knows what their fate 
was to a certainty, but the jiupposition is that they were driven from iheir 
strongholds and found refuge among the Pueblos further south. It is to the 
air continent, with its high mesas, its deep valleys, its high precipices and 
many-colored rocks, that the name of " Painted Desert " has been given, 
and it is an appropriate name, for while it is a desert, the rocks have so 
many and varied colors that they seem to be painted; and yet the general 
impression is that it is a deseit, which !s sometimes parched and sun- 
burned and silent, and again a waste and howling wilderness. The scenery 
is wonderfully diversified, as the streams which drain the desert have ia 
the course of ages plowed their way through the rocks, wearing their chan- 
nels deeper and deeper, so that now one in crossing the desert has to go 
down into these deep valleys and climb up the high mesas, and it always 
surrounded by a ditterent scene. The Grand Cafton runs across its nortn- 
em borders. The Colorado River, which drains it, has many tributaries.. 
The great mountains, extinct volcanos, wide and desolate mesas, valleys- 
tilled with cottonwoods. vast sand wastes, regions swept by storms, filled 
with csvcs. The inhabitants scattered here and there; some of them in the 
valley, but the majority of them still making their home on the mesas; all 
of them isolated from the rest of the world. 

Mr. James, the author of this book, is wel.qua lifted for his task, inas- 
much as he has spent weeks and months in traversing the region. His ad- 
ventures were numerous and his descriptions are graphic and interesting, 
and they are in great contrast to those which have been furnished by Mr. 
C F. Lummis, who makes up in exclamation points for what he lacks in 
real descriptive powers. 

The storms which sweep this region are often fierce, and come up so 
suddenly that no one can escape their force. The soil is barren, and yet 
the people are so industrious that they reap from it crops which support 
their large families. It is the anxiety for crops and the sense of dependance 
upon the clouds for rain, that the numerous religious ceremonies are con- 
ducted by the people 

The most interesting thing is the Snake Dance which is so well known. 
It is supposed that the snakes act as intermediaries to take the prayers that 
her children on the earth have uttered for corn and gram. The spider 
woman is also asked to weave the clouds, for without them no rain can 
descend. The lightning symbol of the antelope; the shaking of the rattles, 
which sounds like falling rain; the use of the whizzer to produce the sound 
of the coming storm; these, and other similar things, show the intimate 
association with the rain and its making. The decorations of the dancers 
illastrates the same point, for they are covered with symbols of lightning. 
The prayers of the people indicate the same. A translation of one of these 
has been given by Dr. Fewkes, as follows: 

" Hasten clouds from the four world quarters. 

"Com: snow in plenty that water may be abundant when summer 
comes, 

" Come ice and cover the fields that after planting they may yield 
abundantly. 

" Let all hearts be glad.** 

The use of corn meal, and prayers for corn, have come to have an im- 
portant place in this ceremony. 

In strong contrast to the so-called Pueblo tribes are the Navajos. Dr. 
Washington Matthews has written concerning these. His books on the 
Navajos may be compared to those of Mr. Cushing on the Zunis, but they 
are more accurate and less poetical. Wonderful songs, full of poetic- 
imagery, suitable for every conceivable occasion; songs which have been 
handed down for generations prevail among this people. Many of them 
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have been secured and wciUeo out and published, both by the Bureau of 
Ethnology and various books; so that everyone interested in aboriginal 
poetry can find enough to admire in these wonderful songs. The art of 
the Navajos is also worthy of study. This art is mainly exhibited fn the 
sand paintings and in the personal decorations, and is closely connected 
with the religious symbolism which has been handed down for generations. 
The Navajo is known as a blanket- weaver, but as a song-maker he is more 
worthy of admiration. It is perfectly wonderful that an unlettered people 
could put together such a mass of imaginative literature which is full of 
imagery drawn from the many colored mountains and the skies and vr>rious 
objects of nature, and preserved in the saad paintings and songs which 
constitute the chief elements of their religious ceremonies. 

Among the ancient people, religion was perpetuated by song and the 
dance, as well as by the ceremonies. The Greeks changed this to poetry and 
to tragedies to represent their religious thoughts or sentiments. Ihis peo- 
ple, situated a far off amid the mountains, without the art of writing, havcs 
preserved legends and songs which are as poetical and as beautiful as any 
of those which have come down to us from the ancient people of the East. 
They are not confined to measures and do not rhyme. Tnere is little of 
what may be called history or even tragedy in them, and yet they celebrate 
deliverance from captivity and straage adventures, along with the wonder- 
ful exploits which, through the assistance of supernatural beings, captives 
have been able to accomplish. The divinities dwell upon the mountains 
and amid the clouds, and yet others dwell in the valleys and are hidden in 
the caves, but everything is alive. The natural and supernatural are 
mingled together. The literature of the Navajos is certainly worthy of 
study. The Editor of this Magaciue has referred to it in a book in prepa- 
ration on " Myths and Symbols." which will contain descriptions of these 
soDgs and ceremonies. 

It is certainly fortunate that so many intelligent persons have made a 
study of these Indians of the region, anil that tnese songs and ceremonies 
ihave been so well described. If this work could have been done among 
the tribes which formerly dwelt in the Mississippi valley, we should have a 
difTerent idea of them, than has hitherto prevailed. The Indians of this 
valley were perhaps more warlike than either the Pueblos or Navajos, but 
they were less warlike than the Apaches, Comanches and other tribes, and 
possessed a greater amount of laytholoffy. They are as worthy of admira- 
tion in many respects, notwithstanding ttie atrocities which they committed. 
The wrongs inflicted upon them were much more aggravating than any 
visited upon the Indians of the Painted Desert. This is owing more to the 
fact that their land was coveted bv the whites; they were followed so 
closely that resistence was inevitable. The tribes of the Northwest are 
also rapidly disappearing, but in the desert land there arc barriers of 
climate, soil and situation, which may for a time protect the people from 
the incursions of the whites; and the claims of humanity should assert 
themselves in reference to all the tribes. It may be that the admiration 
for the art. the industry, and the poetry, which are gradual Iv becoming 
known to the people, will prove, not only a means of defense, but an in- 
centive to effort which will result in the improvement of these isolated tribes. 



Vacatio.n Days in Greece. By Rufus B. Richardson. New York: 
Scribner Sons; 1903. Pp.240. Price, $2. 

One naturally takes up this book with great expectations, for the title 
and the name of the author naturally leads one to expect vivid descrip- 
tions, not merely of the scenery, but the ancient lands and ruins, which are 
known to be found in the various localities. The publishers have fur- 
<iished manv valuable plates which bring before the eye the ruins of the 
temples. The temple at Stratos. also the Temple of Apollo at Thermon, 
a theatre at Epidaurus, and the so-called Concordia Temple at Girgenti are 
given; the descriptions, however, are all too brief. They have reference to 
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Delphi, the Sanctuary of Greece, which was the teat of the oracles. 
Olympia lies in a charming valley, hut at Delphi the awful oracle spoke the 
doom of men and states. The games were prominent at Olympia, hot 
Teligion was paramount at Delphi. The yield of statues and excavations 
includes the bronte charioteer and whole museums full of sutuary of the 
utmost importance. The oracle of Dodona comes next. The Vale of 
Tempe. an acropolis, which can be seen from a distance, — fine old Hellenic 
walls! A ride across a range of hills, and this, the oldest oracle ol Greece, 
^famous before Delphi, is seen. Thr temples and the finely built theatre, 
-one of the largest m Greece; and walls about three miles in circuit, twenty 
feet high and twenty feet thick, and of the finest polygonal work, are found 
near the place. Thermon. the ancient capital of Aetolia, comes next. 

The first four cities of Ancient Greece— Athens, Sparta, Thebes and 
Corinth— can be reached in less than three days* travel. Parnassus, Snowy. 
'Chaeronea and TbermopyUe can be reached in another day. Thermopylae 
has in recent times lost its original character. A carnage road, a thousand 
feet above the water, affords a fine view of the gulf, takes the place of the 
pass, and so the pass may be circumvented 

Among the walled cities, the most important is Stratos. It has a well- 
-preserved found;ition of a temple of white lime&tone. Its walls are exten- 
sive and hieh. Here, two grim fortress capitals frown at each other for 
ages, with the river rolling oetween them. 

The temple at Thermon is represented by a plate. This temple was 
reached and destroyed by Philip V.. in revenge for the destruction of 
Dodona. Thermo has been positively identified, though it had no acro- 
polis, but was a gathering place on a plain. Thermopolse is also repre- 
sented by a plate, but sterns to be a wiae plain, instead of a pass, 

Thessaly is a land apart from the rest of Greece. It was the home of 
Achilles and Alcestis. It is a land apart to day. Homer speaks of the 
-giants who piled Pelirn upon Ossa, but Olympus or Pelion would be the 
natural base upon which to pile other mountains. Tempe is one of the 
great show places of Thessaly. The legend is that Poseidon split open 
with his trident the great range of western mountains and let out the water 
which made Thessalv a lake. If we let the trident represent an earth- 
quake, and put them back in geological times, it would be true. It was a 
poetical way of describing a geological fact. 

The highest mountain in Greece is called Corvus, or Crow Mountain, it 
is higher than either Olympus or Parnassus. A journey from Athens to 
Eretria lav through the Pireus. over the sea and the Leiantine Plain. The 
Temple of Apollo with' its archaic sculpture commanding the acropolis. 

Greece is such a small country, that to traverse it from end to end, and 
see Sparta, Areos and Thebes, with some mountain climbing thrown in, 
takes but ten days. Sparta, represented by a plate, is a modern-looking 
village, but the mountains in the background are the same as they were in 
the great davs when it was the seat of the Republic. Thebes espoused the 
cause of Persia and led away nearly all the rest of Beotia. Arcadia is a 
name to be conjured with. The Stygian pool is her^,— represented by a 
plate, — with an ordinary tin cup hanging to the rock above it. No hotels; 
-no carriage roads in a part of Arcadia, which is as it should be. Epidauns, 
the sanctuarv of Esculapiua, is briefly described, and a plate represents 
the ooen air theatre with rts banks of seats. 

The publishers have done great credit to themselves in illustrating the 
book bv valuable plates, two of which have been kindly loaned uf, but, un- 
fortunately have been crowded out of the present number. 



Algonquin Tales. By Edgerton R. Young. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell. 

The first impression of this book is that it was written more for enter- 
tainment, than for scientific accuracy, and that some of the tales have been 
exaggerated. This is accounted for on the ground that the heroes of the 
story, so to speak, are the two children of the anther, who are associated 
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with Indians, and the stories are represented as told to them. It has, how- 
ever, been ascertained from those who know most of the Indian tales of the 
Crees, a branch of the Algonquins, that they are as represented. Even 
the story of the sea lion is one that is common in this region. The sea lien 
corresponds in this locality to the serpent as represented by the Algonquin 
tribes which were formerly situated along the chain of the Great Lakes. 

Manabozho was the great culture hero of all the Algonquin tribes; he 
was not only the chief divinity and culture hero, but he was the creator and 
preserver and first man. corresponding to Noah. Menu; Greek, Minos; 
German, Maumus, and Egyptian. Menes. The serpent also varies from 
the great fish, or whale, to the dragon, the sea lion, the feather-headed ser- 
pent, and the ordinary snake. We 6nd that Manabozho was swallowed by 
the great fish in Lake Michigan, and the £ea lion in Lake Winnepeg; but 
he survived the flood, and became the new creator. The method of crea- 
tion is dwelt upon among the Algonquins of the Great Lakes. It was by 
sending the animals down to get the soil from the bottom, out of which the 
new world was to be created After several trials it was accomplished by 
the muskrat. The handful of soil became an island, and then grew to be 
a continent. The twigs which were pFanted in the mud, grew to be great 
trees. This part of the story is not given in this book, but it would be 
more satisfactory, if ic had been, or some reference had been made to it. 
The siory of the two brothers who threw rocks at one another, is a familiar 
one. but the name of the streams, is not given. These rocks remain in the 
streams, and are reminders of the contest. It would be interesting to know 
whether there were any stories connected with the far north. 

Ihe picture of the wolf, or coyote, and of the serpent is given, and it 
illustrates another story, which is found not only among the Algonc^uin.but 
even among the tribes of the Northwest. Here the tt-rm of king is used., 
but It is a misnomer, for there is no king among the Indians. The repre- 
sentation IS that the fire was preserved in the heart ot the earth, surrounded 
by four walls. Each wall had a single door. The first door was guarded 
by a snake; the second, by a mountain lion; the third, by a grizzly hear,, 
and the fourth, by Sistinalos. another culture hero. This is only a modern 
version of an old story which spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
There were no walls and no doors in the original story. It is a question 
whether the author, in telling the stofy to children, used the word "door**' 
and " wall " as terms which were suitable for the times and circumstances. 
The picture of the fire stolen out ot the centre of the earth must certainly 
have been drawn from the imagination, for no such conception was com- 
mon among the Indians. The skillful hunter, who could disguise himself^ 
is not so common. The evil spirits, or Windagoes, who dwell on the land 
and sea, are somewhat novel creatures, though the term " Manidos " used by 
the author is really " Manitous," and should be spelled so, though the pro- 
nunciation is the same in both cases. Here Windagoes, or cannibals, are 
referred to by the tribes of the Northwest coast, but they generally have 
individual names, rather than general names. They are not spooks ta 
scare bad boys, but are genuine fabulous monsters. The picture of the 
rock rolling after the wolverine is also novel. Of course there were live 
rock in the folklore of the Indians; soore of them could talk, others had 
human faces inscribed upon them. This rock could not talk or run. but he 
could roll. He rolled down tne mountain and overtook the wolverine. It 
would «eem as though the story must have been adapted by the author ta 
the children. The addition to the story is that the great black cloud took 
off the fine coat of the wolverine, but the frog and the mouse sewed the coat 
up again. This is a new story not found in other myths. Is it genuine or 
not ? The magic sticks and the monster giant which was overthrown by the 
magic rabbit stick, is also a new story; as was the story of the giant, who 
was the keeper of the tobacco, and who was asleep among the bales of 
tobacco The idea that the rattle on the tails of the snakes was made from* 
wampum, is also a new one. Who invented it ? 

The story of the giant grasshopper, which was a great giant that could 
change into a grasshopper, is also new; as is the story that Manabozho 
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could leap from mouDtiin to mountain. He wat the greatest grauhopper 
of all. Where does this story come from? 

The tall ghost, called Aunungitee, who stole the hov, is also new. I1ie 
orphan boy, who was treated shamefully by the family, out was befriended 
by a little girl, is interesting. This orphan saw the great man in the moon, 
and the man in the moon came down into the world and thrashed the boy. 
but It was the boy's training school. He was afterward prepared to over- 
throw his enemies; flmg them agamst the rocks; dash out their brains. He 
married the little girl who had befriended him. The author must have 
<lrawn on his imagination for this story. 

There is another picture which reminds us of Sinbad the Sailor and 
Baron Munchaukson's expeditions. This time it is a buzzard that Manah- 
bozhoo (Manabozho, more correctly) was able to mount and ride, while the 
buzzard circleJ around and rote higher and higher The addition to the 
story. IS that the buzzard saw a dead deer from the distance. He alighted, 
and like a greedy bird, he began to devour the deer and tairly buried him- 
self in the flesh, but by this means he lost all the feathers from his head 
and neck The latter part of the story is natural enough, but the first part 
seems to have been borrowed. 

The book is an interesting one. and upon the whole conveys a good 
idea of the myths and stories wnich prevailed among the different Indian 
tribes. For popular effect the changes and modifications of the old stories, 
putting them into modern garb, is not so objectionable; but the ethnologist 
must take them with a grain of salt, for they fail to represent the old 
stories as they were originally told. The book is well adapted to children, 
and probably will awaken an interest among them in native mythology; 
if so. it will accomplish its object. The book is full of illustrations which 
are suggestive, though one or two of the plates might have been modified, 
so as to more truthfully represent the real myth. Among these: the one 
representing Manabozho leaping into the mouth of the whale or sea lion. 

A door has been opened into the great magic cave in which there 
sparkles so many of the beautiful things and strange creatures, which the 
native tribes were accustomed to see and talk about to their children. We 
may picture the little Indian t>oys and girls gathered into the centre of the 
wigwam, with some motherly old squaw entertaining them night after night 
and filling their imaginations with strange things. The scene is repeated, 
though in a modified form, when two white children are entertained by a 
story-teller among the Crets. for the stories are always charming, eveu 
when heard or read by the older people. It is to be hoped that this is the 
beginning ot books like it. for the woods were full of such stories in the 
early days. 

Champlai.n. the Founder of New France. By E Asa Dix. Apple* 
ton's Series of Historic Lives. 

Brant and Red Jacket. By Edward Eggleston. Boston: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

How George Rogers Clark Won the Northwbst. By Renben 
Gold Thwaites. Chicago: McClurg Co. 

These three volumes, along with the History of Anthony Wayne com- 
posed by John R. Speers. may be said to cover the entire history of the states 
of New \oTk, Ohio. Indiana and Illinois, and to furnish a general view of 
the condition of the country before and during the War of the Revolution 
and the war of 1794. 

The life of Champlain. as written by Mr. Dix, is very interesting and 
presents the noted man in a new light. In fact his personal traits are 
Drought out more clearly by the little volume, than by any other thus far 
written. He is a great man wherever he appears, and his character is 
worthy of the admiration of all. He was very different from La Salle and 
had fewer enemies, but there were difficulties in his way which he was able 
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to overcome, and he left hit mark apon the country as perhaps no one ever 
did, There are two portraits in the volume, one of which represents him* 
at the age of 40, and the other at 65. They are evidently correct. They 
show the calmness, the balance, and the reserve force of the man. Th*- 
book conveys the same impression as the portraits; the detail of the statue 
is carried out to perfection. The statue is brought out with much pains- 
taking and with a close study of the original. 

The early home and life of the explorer is described in the first three 
chapters; the voyages occupy three more chapters; the founding of Quebec^ 
the victories over the Iroquois, and the beginnings of Montreal three mort- 
chapters; the search for the North Sea and the winter among the Hurons 
tbree more chapters; the incredible delight felt as Champlain returned to 
Quebec is described in another chapter; the passing of a knightly soul 
occupies the last chapter. Nothing more needs to be said about the book. 
It is an excellent portrait of the man, and contains a good description of 
his work. 

The volume on ** Brant and Red Jacket " is a valuable contribution to 
the history of New York. It covers the same ground that the voluminous 
works of Col. Wm. L. Stone do, and the work of the vouneer Wm. L. 
Stone on the " Life and Time of Sir William Johnson,^* and the one by 
Lewis H. Morgan. 

It is certainly convenient to have the material of all these histories con- 
densed into one volume of 370 pages, and to have the panorama roll before 
the eyes, while an interesting writer lik«: Miss Seelye Eggleston. the 
daughter of Edward Egsleston, tells the story and describes the scenes. 
The history is all of it full of tragic interest, and is not as familiar to most 
readers as it ought to be. Events followed one another in quick succession » 
beginning with the people of the long house; battle in the woods by Cham- 
plain ;attacks upon a Seneca town ;description of Fatherjacques;the destruc- 
tion of the Hurons, and the work of Champlain. It then turns to the 
account of Brant and his birthplace; his first battle; the Battle of Niagara,., 
and describes Sir William lohnson and his castle. The Battle of the 
Cedars, the Siege of Fort Stanwix. the Battle of Oriskany, the war on the 
borders, and the Battle of Cedar Valley, all come before the eye in graphic 
colors, and are fully explained. 

Col. George Rogers Clark incidentally appears; next Brant and Red 
Jacket appear together. Brant gives battle to General Sullivan; he ap- 
pears to oe merciful to his captives, and the impression as to his cruelty is 
modified. He was a great man among the Indians, and was not so bad a 
man as some of the whites imagined. Red Jacket was a very different 
man; he was an orator Mnd not a warrior. He plotted against Brant. 
Brant remembered his old teacher Prest. Wheeler, and showed that he was- 
susceptible to good inflaences. Red Jacket dreamed that he ought to be a 
chief, but he was more of an orator than a chief. The Battle of Chippewa 
is described. The last chapter contains the confession of Red Jacicet in 
the following picturesque language. Red Jacket was once a great man. He 
was a lofty man among the smaller trees of the forest; but after years of 
glory, he deirraded himself by drinking the fire-water of the white man. 
The Great Spirit has looked upon bim i» an^r, and the lightning ha»> 
stripped the pine of its branches." 
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DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 
A Vbry Early Egyptian Inscription. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 

In a recently published number of the well-known French 
archaeological journal relating to discoveries in Egypt and 
Assyria, the ** Recueil dc Travaux," Professor Naville has 
translated and commented fully upon the now celebrated in- 
scription known as the '* Stele of Palermo," because it is pre- 
served in the Museum of that city. Where the monument 
was first discovered is not certain, but M. Naville shows con- 
vincingly that it originally emanated from Heliopolis, or On; 
because the hierogylphic texts upon it are really the religious 
annals of that famous city, at an extremely early period of its 
history. The chronological basis upon which the records it 
presents is founded is not one of the Pharaonic reigns, but a 
cycle, or period, of religious ceremonies. There is no doubt 
we must place the date of its composition in the fifth or sixth 
dynasty. 

The writing is engraved upon the two sides of the stele, 
one giving the before-mentioned list of sacred fetes, for a 
space of time, under the reign of Scneferu, and upon each 
of the holy days which came round in a fixed annual cycle, 
though they, like the present Mohamedan religious observance 
periods, did not necessarily occur upon the same date in each 
succeeding year, but may, owing to the sacerdotal, or ordinary 
year, not coinciding with the sidereal year, have happened 
upon different periods of winter or summer, until the annual 
error c()rrected itself, and commenced again. Associated with 
the statement of the recurrence of each of the catalogue of 
f<^tes. we are given the height of the Nile for that day. 

One very valuable historic fact derived fiom the inscription, 
is that the priestly historians of Heliopolis did not consider 
that the period known as that of the ** Followers of Horus' 
terminated with the accession of Menes, that is, with the be- 
ginning of what is known as the first dynasty, but with Sane- 
feru. It is strange that if this was so, it coincides practically 
with the epoch when the Pharaohs first began to use the well- 
known form of the Cartouche for royal names; and when the 
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Thinite supremacy ended — the regal capital was transferred 
to Memphis. If this new view as to the dale for the end of 
the " Horus Followers** regime is the true one, it will be at 
once apparent that all the early archaically wiitten royal names 
found by Petrie, Amelineau, De Morgan and Quibell (as to the 
date of which being either anterior or just subsequent to 
Menes has given rise to so much dispute) will — although they 
m iy be as M. Naville and some Egyptologists have considered, 
of first or second dynasty kings — fall within the Horus tribal 
period. 

The text upon the other side of the Stele is an enumeration 
of the donations made by various kings to the temples they 
had built, and also refers to a change of reign and enthrone- 
ment of some of these kings. 

It appertains to six Pharaohs in all, Shebseskaf and Nefer- 
kara or Keki, being the two alluded to more particularly. The 
others are Onserkaf, whose favorite deities he endowed, and 
are like the others mentioned, Heliopoliian ones. Another, 
(Sahoura), speaks of a temple he gave presents to, called Abti. 
This shrine is mentioned on one of the very archaic cylinders 
found at Abydos. It is very curious to find that at this primi- 
tive epoch, he imported articles from Pount, for it corroborates 
in a singular way, M. Loret's recently expressed theory that the 
"Followers of Horus" were in some manner connected with 
Pount. A king's name is given as Souhetes; this may be some 
new early Pharaoh, or another title of Neferkara, from the 
manner in which it occurs. M. Naville modestly mentions his 
monograph as a ** preliminary study " of the texts. Probably, 
as has been the case with all such inscriptions, other documents 
will be adduced to illustrate its meaning, and further progress 
made as years go by. In conclusion it should be said that the 
Stele has previously been described by Dr. Schafer. 

Quite independantly of Prof. Naville, Herr Sethe has pub- 
lished an important discussion of the ** Palermo Stele,** in Vol. 
III. of his ** Untersuchungen. * He attempts to restore the 
arrangement of the missing parts. He thinks the top line 
alone gave the name of 150 kings, half of upper and half of 
lower Kgypt, and all prehistoric monarchs, and that it recorded 
also 650 years from Menes to Seneferu. 

A New Papyrus.* 

The sands of Egypt, which have for so many years yielded 
up many thousands of Greek, Latin, and Arabic manuscripts, 
are now commencing to present us with Hebraeo-Aramaic 
documents of the greatest interest. Only last year a papyrus 
was published by the "Society of Biblical Archaeology " con- 
taining the Jewish ''Schema." a text probably of the first cen- 
tury, throwing a great light upon the differences between the 

* A f«w pApyri IB ib« Pvtm colkctioa sMatHMM J«w» is Egypt \% PtoMaak daM. Omm 
tp«akt mi dMir Mviag a city m iIm Fayoaa wumm^ SaaMria* 
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Masoretic and Septuagint versions of the Pentateuch. The 
same society has also printed a papyrus with numerous Hebrew 
names and a short text, and somt* other Aramaic belonging to* 
Professor Sayce. A small number of Aramaic papyri are also 
in European museums, especially Berlin. 

Last year, however, it was announced that Herr Reissner 
had obtained several Aramaic papyri for the University of 
California, and that a most important one from a dealer at 
Luxor had been acquired for the Strasburg Library. This 
manuscript has now been deciphered and edited by Professor 
Euting, anJ is of great interest, both historical and philological. 
The manuscript i^ a report of somr Persian official to the satrap 
of the Persian monarch in Egypt relative to an uprising of the 
natives against their conquerors. It is dated "the fourteenth 
year of Darius/' and Professor Euting shows that it cannot be 
Darius I. that is intended but Darius Nothus; K. C. 411-410 be- 
ing his fourteenth regnal year. 

This monarch, in order to conciliate his Egyptian subjects,, 
had added to the edifices of the temples at Edfou, the Sera- 
peum and the El Kharjeh oasis, but in the second half of his 
reign there was an insarrection. and some Saitic princes gov- 
erned more or less of the country, among whom was Amyrtaios^ 
who, aided by Greek warrior mercenaries, expelled the Persians. 
The latter being weakened by a rebellion against their governor 
Tissaphernes in Lydia. also there were political troubles in> 
Caria. A good deal of indirect light is thrown upon these in- 
trigues against the Persian supremacy by the so-called propnet- 
ical Demotic papyrus edited many years ago by M. Revillout. 
It was probably a "call to arms," a sort of secret "toe-in " dis- 
guised under the form of pretended previous prophetic utter- 
ances passed from hand to hand among the Egyptians. Be- 
yond the historical events coinciding with the date assigned ta 
the new papyrus its writing is further evidence of its age. 
The forms of the letters are not nearly so archaic as those in 
the Aramaic writing of the Sakkara stele, in Vol. IL of the 
Corpus of Semitic inscriptions, which wa«« written in 482 B. C.,. 
the fourth year of Xerxes. 

The name of the Satrap occurring on the papyrus is Arsam. 
In the " Persae" of /Eschylus there is a Persian named Arsamas^ 
and the fragments of the historian Ktesias tell us a Persian was 
Satrap of Egypt.* 

Coming to the text of the papyrus, it will be better for its 
contents to be threshed out by Semiticists before giving a full 
translation. It speaks of "Hanub,'' meaning the Strapeum^ 
and gives the titles of three kinds of Persian functionaries^ 
illustrating similar officers mentioned by Daniel; one of them 
derived from the Persian word "gauschaka,'* from 'gaus cha " 
car. or to listen, is a similar title to that of a series of court 

* Aaotli«r Aimraaic papynit has a o«Me "Mttravahait" m* a Pvrtiaa gevvrsor of Kf yyi, » 
iiti—t cloMly coo««ctad with tb« Vaakii of E«ib«r. 
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officials in the Egyptian hierarchy, '* The eyes and ears of the 
Pharaoh." Another word used for province is also the one in 
the Old Testament, and a third used for an ** edict," or letter, 
from the royal chancellery occurs in the book of Esther. 

A most curious fact is the finding of the Hebrew word 
Y(a)hv(e)h, or Jehovah. 

There are several fragmentary Hebrew papyri displayed in 
the Museum at Cairo in the upper gallery, and it is to be hoped 
more may yet be found in Egypt this season. 

Two New Cuneiform Dispatch Tablets from 

Tel-el-Amarna. 

No series of ancient records preserved until removed in 
modern times beneath the sands of Egypt, has ever been more 
singular or valuable, than that of the hoard of cuneiform tab* 
lets found some twenty years ago at Tel el-Amarna. The 
literature about them has been so voluminous that it may be 
said, "and all the rest of their acts and all that they did, are 
they not written in the guide books and the histories of 
Egypt?" They were, as is well known, a series of dispatches 
to the Pharaohs from Palestine, Syria and Western Asia, of the 
time of Amenophis III. and IV., preceding !n date the Hebrew 
Exodus and throwing more light upon the geography, ethnology 
and language of Western Asia at that epoch than any other 
monuments. The collection was sadly scattered, the majority 
going to British and Berlin Museums, a few to Russia, a very 
fair collection remains in Cairo, and one or two are in private 
hands. A single member, probably a duplicate of a tablet not 
yet recovered in Egypt, was found at Lachish, in Palestine. 

At the time it was thought the fellaheen kept back some of 
these archives of the Pharaohs, a view confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of another tablet published by P^re Scheil a few 
years ago. The hope that more of them will turn up is very 
keen, because it is by means of a series of these documents, 
wiitten in the unknown North Syrian language of Mitanni, 
th It Professor Sayce is deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphs. 
One tablet also which served the Egyptian scribes as an 
^'Assyrian Reading Book," only half of which has yet come 
to hand, gives a very ancient Babylonian legend. In the last 
volume of the ** Bulletin de Plnstitut Fran<;ais au Caire," we 
aic pleased to say. M. Chassinat is able to give photographic 
copies of two more of these tablets, which tends to indicate 
that still more of them will be forthcoming. 

Among the tablets previously published in the series pre- 
served at Cairo was a letter from an Assyrian king Assur-ubal- 
iat. who reigned about 1400 B.C. Singularly, one of the two 
flew dispatches is a second message from the same prince and 
reads as follows: **To the king of the land of Egypt, says 
Assur-ubailat King of Assyria to thee, to thy house, to thy 
wife, to thy chariots and soldiers, salutation. 
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** I have sent a messenger (envoy) to visit you and your 
country. Things which aforetime my fathers never forwarded 
to you see here, I send you. A splendid chariot and a pair of 
horses; and further a uhifia in pure lapis (lazuli) as presents 
for you I forward. As to my messenger, receive him well, let 
him come and return to me." 

The word uhina denotes some kind of carving, a small pil- 
lar or decorative object. 

The second ot the new cuneiform written dispatches \% 
from Palestine, from a Governor in the Egyptian service there 
whose name is new to us; one Yabisar^ reminding Semitic 
scholars of two previous patronymiacs upon these tablets- K4:z/f- 
Adda ^v\(\ Yaditi^a. 

This offic al says, *• To the King my lord says Yabisarru thy 
slave, seven and seven times at your feet I bow. What thr 
King has ordered me I have performed. Full of fear is all 
the land before the King's soldiers. I have levied my troops^ 
ships ^r*t at the disposition of the King*s soldiers, and whoso* 
ever is a rebel, no house, or hope (or life) shall be left him. 
See I have safeguarded the position that the King my lord ( has 
confided me). The face of the King my lord be toward his 
servant who is devoted to him." 

The translation here given is from that of Pere Scheil,. 
whose commentary is ot great value to the student of these 
Tel-el-Amarna documents. 

Whilst these two new tablets have come to light, two others 
have been unearthed bv Herr ScUin in hi» excavations at 
Taanach in Palestine. Both of these contain dispatches ad- 
dressed to one Istar-Wasur by persons named Guli-Addi and 
Ahilawi. One letter mentions Rubuti, a place several times 
alludrd to in the Tel-el Amarna documents; it was apparently 
near Gezer and Gath. Ahi-Iawi says he has been in a place 
called Gurra, and mentions a city called Buritpi. Dr. Peiser, in 
commrnting on these texts, suggests that Ahi-Iawi may be a 
loc-il form of writing law-ahi, and that he is none other than 
lapahi. a known prince of Gezer. 
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ANCIENT CITIES OF EGYPT. 

BY WILLIAM E. CURTI5. 
[ Extract! from Hit Cor«r«pood«ncc to the Chicago R*cord-H«rmld ] 

We know more about the history of Egypt than ot any 
other of the ancient countries except Palestine, because of the 
inscriptions upon the monuments and tombs and the rolls of 
papyrus manuscripts which have been discovered in the coffins 
of mummies. The vanity of the Pharaohs has been very 
profitable to modern scholars, as many of them took the 
trouble to engrave upon imperishable materials in crypto- 
graphs, which we are now able to decipher, accounts of their 
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careers and achievements, more or less in detail, which neces- 
sarily involve the history of their times. 

The writers and artists who were employed by the Pharaohs 
to perpetuate their fame never hesitated to give them what 
they paid for, but. after making reasonable deductions for 
egotism and flattery, we have been given an almost continuous 
history of nearly all the several dynasties that ruled over Eg[ypt 
from the time ot the dt- mi-gods and the invention of picto- 
graphy — the oldest form of expression Jin writing known It 
IS pretty well established, too, that the Egyptians invented the 
art of writing and that our alphabet was adapted from theirs. 
Kpjyptian characters are to be found in ** the Prisse Papyrus " 
of the eleventh dyasty, which is the oldest book in the world, 
written in the reign of King Seankkara. who lived about 
twenty-five hundred years before Christ. The characteis that 
appear in thi- book are pronounced by the highest of philo- 
logist authority to be prototypes of the letters afterward 
copied by the Greeks from the Phoenicians, and by them trans- 
mitted to the Latins. Thus Egypt is not only the cradle of 
the alphabet, but may be considered the mother of literature. 

The records upon ^he tombs and monuments, beginning 
with Menes, the first human King ot Egypt, who founded 
Memphis and built one of the great pyramids 6,300 years aj^o, 
show that the people were seldom governed by a man of their 
own race. Egyptian history for nearly 5,000 years tells of a 
series of conquests by aliens who ruled the country for cen- 
turies at a time until they in turn were overcome and driven 
out by other invaders —Semitic, Ethiopian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Greek, Macedonian. Roman. Saracen and Turkish. There is 
scarcely a representative of the Egyptian race in all of the 
lonj^ list that h s been preserved to us. Nevertheless, during 
all these cycles of foreign domination the people have pre- 
served their individuality and racial features, their peculiar 
customs and other national characteristics — an ethnographical, 
ethnological phenomenon that is equally marked with the 
Jews. 

The story of Egypt, however, as written in hieroglyphics 
upon the walU of monuments, palaces and tombs, is not open 
to dispute The kings who built the pyramids erected monu- 
ments that cannot perish and have not been removed. There 
is. hoArever. a difference of opinion as to exact dates, caused 
by variations of interpretation. Some scholars claim that 
King Menes reigned 5,867 years before Christ, which should be 
nearlv 8.000 vears from now, but others bring the date down to 
4.400 B. C. Taking the latter estimate as accurate, we have 
at Sakara, twelve miles from Cairo and nine miles from the 
great pyramid of Cheops and the Sphinx, in what is known as 
••the Step Pyramid," near the ruins of the ancient city of 
Memphis, the oldest structure of human hands. This we 
icnow because of inscriptions, of which there is no doubt. It 
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was built by King Tehesor of the third dynasty in the year 
3900 B. C. 

Mencs, the first of the kings of Egypt whose name we know» 
was an invader and got his throne by conquest. He came from 
some indefinite place in the North, Babylonia, perhaps, over- 
threw the local chiefs, turned the course of the Nile in order 
to have a favorable site for a city, and built Memphis, the capi- 
tal of a kingdom which was consolidated from all of the 
countries he had conquered. Mis descendants rtigned for 
about 500 years, and uere followed by a generation of pyra- 
mid builders, who have left us not only their monuments, but 
their aCiUal bones, which you can see scattered through the 
museums of Europe. The bones of Mycerinus, whom Hero- 
dotus tells us was *' a just and merciful king," and who built the 
third pyramid at Tjizeh, are in the British Museum at London. 

It was the fashion of the kings of Egypt from 4400 to 3000 
B. C. to erect their own monuments and sepulchers in the form 
of great masses of masonry. Others erected obelisks, and 
their successors excavated vast caverns in the living rock for 
burial places. There is no longer any doubt that the pyramids 
were tombs or, rather, mastabihs. The ancient theory that they 
were erected for asttonomical observatories and that the great 
pyramids were mtended to serve as a standard of measure- 
ment was exploded long ago, but the method of their con- 
struction has never been satisfactorily settled. Inscriptions 
upon the interior walls show that it was the tomb of Cheops^ 
a king who lived 3,733 years before Christ, and inside the 
chamber there has been found an empty, coverless, broken red 
granite sarcophagus, in which his body lay 3,000 years until the 
pyramid was looted by Persian invaders under Cambyses 
between 500 and 600 B. C. 

According to Herodotus, the king kept 100,000 of his sub- 
jects at work for twenty years continuously upon this mon- 
strous sepulcher. some quarrying stone in the Arabian moun- 
tains, others transporting it down the Nile upon rafts and flat- 
boats, others drawing the immense blocks along causeways, 
which had been built for the purpose, to a great rock which 
forms the core of the pyramid. 

Alexandria. 

Nearly everybody who comes to Egypt skips Alexandria, 
which is a great mistake, because it i* one of the finest ports 
on the Mediterranean and is full of historical reminiscences. 
Some one has said that Alexandria is a city of sites instead of 
sights, which is a clever epigram and almost true, because you 
can only see the places where the great buildings stood. Noth- 
ing is left ot them, except here and there a column or a piece 
of carved marble, which has been utilized in the construction 
of a modern building. Alexandria is purely modern. It is 
difficult to realize that it is the famous capitol of Alexander 
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the Great, the scene of the splendors and sen-uous luxury of 
Cleopatra and the Ptolemies who reigned in the golden age of 
Egypt. It looks very much like Bordeaux, Marseilles. Havre, 
and other F'rench seaports, and for that reason tourists hurry 
through from the docks to the railway station without stopping 
to think of the memories that might be awakened during a 
visit of a few days. 

Alexandria, after Antioch, was the headquarters of the 
Christian church in early times, and St. Maik lived and 
preached here for nearly haif a century. Here, too, occurred 
the great theological controversies which split the followers 
of Christ into sects; here was the center of intellectual culture 
for six hundred years, and the great libraries brought together 
the most eminent intellects of the age. Here, too, was the 
southern capital of the Roman Empire, and these streets have 
witneshcd some of the most brilliant pageants that ever 
astonished the world. Cleopatra and Mark Antony lived here 
in the greatest splendor. Julius and Augustus Caesar, Trajan, 
Hadrian and Constantine the Great, were all residents of 
Alexandria, from lime to time, and Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
lived here enthroned from 268 to 273 A. D. Volumes have 
been written to tell the history of which Alexandria has been 
the scene from the days of its founder, Alexander the Great, 
to the departure of Ismail, the dethroned khedive, for Naples 
in 1879. with three hundred women from his harem and four 
ship loads of treasure which he stripped from the khedival 
palace. 

Steamers for India, Australia and other points beyond the 
Suez Canal land their passengers at Port Said, who go to Cairo 
by rail. Steamers that go no farther than Egypt have their 
entrepot at Alexandria, whicti is the great port of the country 
and handles 80 per cent, of its foreign commerce. The harbor 
is one of the best on the Mediterranean and its natural advan- 
tages, which are equal to those of Marseilles and Naples, have 
been improved by va^t engineering works, which are of great 
historic importance as well as interest to the engineer. This 
port is a monument to Alexander the Great, for he midc the 
harbor by the construction of avast mole called the '*Hep 
pantadion," joining the Island of Pharos to the mainland. 
vVhile we hear verv little about this work, it is one of the most 
extenstve and brilliant triumphs in the history of engineering; 
as great in its way as the pyramids, and even greater than the 
construction of the Suez Canal. 

Cairo and Its University. 

There is excellent railway service between Alexandria and 
Cairo, as good as any in Europe or the United States, and ex- 
cept for the sand and dust, which cannot be avoided in cross- 
ing a desert, the journey is quite comfortable. 

The University of Cairo, El Azhar, as it is called, for cen- 
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turies has been one of the most famous in the world, and 
wherever you go in Mohammedan countries you will hear it 
spoken of as a great institution, one of the gieatest, oldest and 
most influential in all the universe, with a faculty of wise, 
learned and progressive men. It is the only institution for 
higher education under the care of Islam, and young Moham- 
medans of wealth and future responsibilities are sent there 
from every land in which faith in the prophet is proclaimed. 
It is perhaps the oldest of all universities, being the outgrowth 
of the Serapeum which was established at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Soler 300 B. C. in connection with the great library. 
Saladin, however, was the actual founder of the present insti- 
tution, about 1 1^0. He gave it its present home, which it has 
occupied ever smce, and there is not the slightest doubt that at 
one time it did exercise a powerful influence throughout the 
civilized portion of the world. 

It is not what we would consider a university. At least it 
is not arranged or conducted upon the plan which we are 
accustomed to; but it has from 10,000 to 12,000 students trom 
all parts of Turkey, Syria, Algiers, India, Bokhara, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and the other Mohammedan countries. Most of 
them, however, are from Kgypt and the countries immediately 
surrounding it. 

The faculty numbers about 350 moulahs, or priests, many of 
whom are absolutely ignorant of every branch of learning 
except the theology of the Koran, which they teach after the 
interpretation of the sect to which they belong. Several of the 
professors have a wide reputation for scholarship, and perhaps 
there is more profound knowledge of the oriental languages 
and literature among them than elsewhere. Not long ago one 
of them accepted a call to a chair in an American college, and 
carries with him an ability and knowledge of Sanscrit and the 
ancient and modern tongues of the East that is perhap? un- 
eqnaled by any other living scholar. 

Stone Towers. 

The trip up the river is of great interest, abounding in 
many histoiical spots, and in strange and superb scenery, and 
as the domes and minarets of picturesque Cairo gradually dis- 
appeared in the distance, it became really beautiful, with ths 
flat, sandy wastes reaching as far as the eye could see on one 
side, and the fertile irrigated bottom lands, hemmed in by 
precipitous rocky ledges, on the other. Along the steep sides 
of this eroded sandstone ledge, although several milts away, 
could be seen many dark entrances to caves and caverns, which 
no doubt in ancient times, primitive people had used for places 
of safety and refuge. Also on many of the small hills and 
promontories could be seen round stone tower-, two or three 
sto'-ies in height, entirely separated from any other ruins, and 
evidently of great antiquity. I was unable to find out any- 
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thing in regard to their history or use. but no doubt in the early 
troublesome days, they were both used as watch towers and 
fortifications. 

The necropolis of Sakkara seems to cover the whole top of 
this enormous tableland. It is exceedingly rich in sepulchral 
monuments of every kind, consisting of pyramids, and rock 
hewn caverns, containing tombs and sarcophagi, dating from 
both the early and later empires, and it is said that in past cen- 
turies, it has been a rich field for the Byzantine and Khalifs in 
their search for treasure, and even in modern times, many 
strange and valuable discoveries have been made here. 

One thing, which immediately attracted my attention, was 
the short time in which even the most recent excavations were 
covered over with sand by the wind. In the heavy storms, the 
loose, light colored sand blows very easily across the high 
plateau, filling up all depressions and excavations, and some- 
times piling up in large drifts, as one sometimes sees on the 
sea shore. In one place where a recent excavation exposed the 
lateral view of the layers of drift, I spent some time studying 
the innumerable multi-colored drifts and layers of various 
eriods of occupation; as also the many potsherds and broken 
ones, which protruded from the ledge. 

The outlines of the Step Pyramid, the tomb of the mythi- 
cal King Zoser, of the thira dynasty, strike the eye at once, on 
account of its unusual shape, consisting ot six huge steps, each 
one being just six times as high as a tall man. It contains 
many curious and complicated passageways and chambers in 
its vast interior, many of them oeing made by treasure-seekers 
lonfj after the royal tomb had been closed. 

How remarkable it is. that so many of these almost inacces- 
sible monuments of ancient times, have been systematically 
looted, even in the early centuries. Much enthusiasm and per- 
severance would be required to bore these long shafts and tun- 
nels throujjh so many hundred feet of solid stone. 

Some distance to the southwest, stands the Pyramid of 
King Onas, the tomb chamber of which was found in 1881, 
closed by three massive doors of granite. Opening these with 
much difficulty and expense, the explorers found three cham- 
bers in the interior, which contained many funeral inscriptions 
of great interest. In one of the chambers, the walls of which 
were of oriental alabaster and decorated with many mural 
paintings in bright colors, they found the huge granite sarcoph- 
agus of tne king. 

Memphis. 

We arrived at the site of ancient Memphis, which, to say 
the least, was very disappointing. Before us lay a dreary sandy 
waste, scantily shaded here and there by palms; the ground 
covered with blocks of rudelv trimmed granite, broken bricks 
and potsherds. No one would know from the general appear- 
ance of this region, that here once stood one of the largest and 
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most renowned cities of ancient times. Heaps of debris and 
crumbling walls of sun-dried bricks of Nile mud, are all that 
now remain of the once famous city, and its many magnificent 
public buildings, palaces and temples. It is said that the build- 
ings, which were made of hewn stone, were taken down many 
centuries ago, and the stones removed to the other side of the 
Nile, for the construction of the modern palaces. No doubt 
tnis old city and its crumbling ruins have been pillaged many 
times in the past centuries before its many rich treasures and 
relics were exhausted, and even now, I believe that systematic 
explorations and excavations by trained experts would bring to 
light many objects of interest to the whole world. 

Mastabah of Ti. 

As wc proceeded on our journey and passed through another 
palm-shaded village called Mt. Rahineh, we arrived at the site 
of the remarkable Mastaba of Ti. It is a rectangular mauso- 
leum of solid masonry somewhat resembling a low truncated 
pyramid, and very little ot the exterior is now visible. Tl is 
mastaba. like the others on this plateau, which we were not 
able to enter on account of their being entirely covered up by 
sand, contains in the first chambers, colored ^bas reliefs of the 
members of the deceased family, together with some short, 
simple inscriptions peculiar to that period, describing the 
dignities of the deceased and the offerings presented in his 
honor. In the other chambers, interesting inscriptions are 
found, such as lists of offerings at various seasons and festivals; 
and elaborate representations of the deceased's favorite pur- 
suits and of his most valuable possessions. As we entered the 
glor)my chambers far underneath the surface of the sandy des- 
ert, and examined by the dim light of our candles, these re- 
markable inscriptions and colored bas reliefs, it was difficult to 
realize how they could have accomplished such accurate and 
perfect work as this, so many centuries ago. Elaborate scenes, 
such as bird catching, fishing, the vintage, glass-blowing, car- 
pentering and ship building, gold washing, papyrus making and 
writing are depicted with great care and accuracy, perfectly 
illustrating the manners and customs which were, no doubt, in 
vogue during this early stage of the civilization of man. 

Rock- Hewn Tombs. 

The probable development and origin of these strange 
tombs is of interest. Egyptians who were renowned and of 
great wealth, generally began early in their lives to plan their 
tombs, to make them worthy of their social status, and the 
longer they lived and the more powerful and wealthy they be- 
came, the more elaborate were their tombs. The rock-hewn 
structures were generally completed during the life-time, and 
then the work of the draughtsman and decorator began, the 
smooth stone wall being divided up into squares and sections 
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with red chalk, with pictures and hieroglyphs, which were cut 
into relief by the stone >mason, and last of all, decorated in 
colors by the painter. When the proprietor of the tomb died, 
his remains were deposited in the tomb at once, and the task 
of decorating ceased, whether finished or not. 
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SITE OF MASCOUTEN REDISCOVERED. 

BY REV. THOMAS CLITHERO. 

In Wisconsin's prehistoric period there existed an Indian 
city with the musical name of Mascouten. It was located^ 
according to Dablon (1675), ** in the midst of a terrestrial 
paradise," the way to which, oyer the stony rapids of the lower 
Fox River, is ** likened to theway to heaven." Situated upon 
a commanding bluff, at the junction of many rivers, with a 
phenomenal range of vision over prairies green and park like 
groves, it was a land of game and corn, of fruit and flowers, a 
land of strategy, of commerce and of material plenty. 

The Mascoutens were the celebrated gens de fcu^ or ** Fire 
Nation.'* Their city existed through an age of mighty hunters 
and warriors; through a series of momentous and violent transi- 
tions; under three flags and as many races; through an era of 
changes, marvellously rapid, from barbarism to civilization, and 
during all that period its people were associated with every 
great event and every heroic name of those stirring times. 
Here Nicollet (1634), the first white man to tread the soil of 
Wisconsin, paused on his journey to the ** Great Water," and 
for some inexplicable reason turned back within three days' 
journey of his quest, without having solved the mystery of the 
Mis«^issippi, the Vermilion Gulf or the China Sea. 

Here Marquette and Joliet ( 1672), Hennepin and De Luth 
(16S0), I^ Hontan and Perrot (1C88), enjoyed hospitality; and 
here, at a later date, both Perrot and De Tonty, Morand and 
De Lignery, provoked hostility by thirst for conquest and the 
grerd of commerce. 

When the smoke of battle of the French and Indian wars 
had blown away, it was found that amid the confusion, Mas- 
couten had disappeared. Its people had vanished and left 
nothing but a name. No trace of the location of the one, or 
the whereabouts of the other, has until now been found. A city 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, with thirty suburban villages, 
containing a dozen tribes, \ivith three whole nations and as 
many languages, had vanished like the lost tribes of Israel and 
left not a trace of themselves or their dwelling place. Since 
that (lay one prominent question has agitated Wisconsin anti- 
quarians, with an interest enhanced by mystery. Where was 
Mascouten? Where was the Mission of St. James ? Marquette- 
1673) in his journal thus answers this question: 
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" We knew that at three leagues from Mascouten was a river 
vrhich discharged into the Mississippi; that the direction to it 
was west-southwest, but that the road is broken by so many 
swamps and small lakes that it is easy to lose one's way, especi- 
ally as the way leading thither is so full of wild oats (rice) that 
it is difficult to find the channel." With this statement every 
other ancient author agrees. Hennepin makes the journey 
down the crooked, rice choked stream six hours' long. La 
Hontan traverses the wild rice jungles in half a day. Feathcr- 
stoneaugh (1835), ^^^ English geologist, warped his canoe 
through the sea of wild rice and mud between 9 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Shea quotes Allouez as finding the Kickapoos on the Wisconsin 
River four leagues from Mascouten. Nicollet was three days' 
journey from the Mississippi down a large stream. He evi- 
dently stood at the Portage. Father Crespel, of De Lignery's 
{ 1770) expedition, found Mascouten on a little river leading to 
a large river which connects with the Mississippi. He describes 
exactly the south, or Portage, branch of the Fox River. 

It might seem as if this language were sufficiently explicit 
to prevent all controversy, and that the place located and de- 
scribed by so many authors should have been found long ago. 
The different voyageurs, however, to the ancient city and be- 
yond, having different errands and different terminals to their 
journeys, give certain incidental references or faint allusions 
which to non-resident authors have seemed discrepant, but to 
the habitants are supplementary and confirmatory. 

Hennepin and Du Luth, who approached Mascouten from 
the south, find the city located directly on the banks of a lake, 
or lakes, which were intersected by a phenomenally crooked 
stream leading from the Portage. Allouez and Dablon, how- 
ever, who arrived fron the north, beach their canoes oh the 
banks of a river which was a "short league*' north of the 
tow n. From thence they make their way on foot to Mascouten 
over Iprairies and woodlands one and one-half miles south. 
Martjuette and Joliet, on the other hand, who approach from 
the north, but are going, not to Mascouten merely, but beyond 
to the Portage, have the curiosity to leave their canoes in the 
shallow, rice choked lake intersecting the stream of Hennepin, 
while they go and drink of the celebrated mineral waters on 
the river which Dablon tells us is about a mile and a half to 
the north, and which Marquette says is not far from that town. 

The Baron la Hontan had still greater curiosity to explore 
this river of Allouez and Dablon, whicn came from the west 
and north, and which he accurately delineates on his map, 
spending four days in the upward and downward journey with- 
out calling at Mascouten, one and one-half miles southward, 
until his return. This journey was taken for the purpose of 
examining the fortified beaver hunters' camps of the Outa- 
gamies, whose village is definitely located at the forks of the 
river which he describes, and it is now that we hear for the first 
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time of the Outagamie River, subsequently changed to Fox 
River, which was the nickname of the tribe. On his return, 
down this river of the Outagamies and of Dablon, which 
flowed to the north of Mascouten. La Hontan lands on the 
banks of the little lake of Hennepin and Marquette. Here he 
finds the Captain General of all the tribes of Central Wisconsin, 
a title accorded only to the Mascouten chief, and is taken by 
him to the summit of the neighboring bluffs, where from the 
famous outlook he can see the disposition of th*! beaver camps. 
After two days La Hontan proceeds to the portage up the little 
rice fringed stream. 

It thus appears clearly that there were two streams at Mas- 
couten whose confluence was not far below the town. 

The one was a river flowing from the west and a mile and a 
half north of the town. The other was a rice choked stream 
of swamps and shallow lakes extending directly under the 
southern wall of tne town, flowing froqi the Portage. The 
western branch w^s anciently considered the parent stream, 
and was C'llled by the Winnchagoes the Neenah, or river. It 
was nnmed by the whites, however, the Outagamie, the Reynard, 
or the F'ox. It is still denominated bv a piece of stupid geo- 
graphy the Neenah (/ r, the river) Creek. The southern 
bra ich, which has usurped the name and rank of the western, 
was anciently called Hihorokera, or Running Swan. The 
French boatmen with Father Hennepin attempted to kill a 
running swan near Governor's Bend and tipped over their 
canoe, hence, apparently, the name. 

All the maps of the perioc\ except Thevenot's, omit the 
Running Swan. All of them, except Joliet, describe the 
Neenah alone. It will thus be seen that modern geography 
has reversed the ancient in every particular, and in the con- 
fusion ot terms the key of the situation has been lost. The 
Hihorokera, which was ignored anciently, is now magnified 
into the Fox River. The river of the Outagamies, or Foxes, 
described anciently as the parent and only stream, is now re- 
duced to a creek and its existence forgotten. To add to the 
confusion, a modern canal has been dug from Portage to Fort 
Hope, running sometimes a mile away and from three to six 
tcet lower than the ancient bed. Into the bed of this new 
channel the waters of the Swan have been drained. The shal- 
low lakes have all but disappeared. A stream of surplus water 
from the Wisconsin pours into the big ditch, whose current is 
held back for navigation by the government locks and dams. 
Here, then, is the modern Fox River, which has little connec- 
tion with the ancient Neenah or the Swan. Only an old 
pioneer whose life hat been spent on the upper river, and 
whose studies have been pursued on its banks, could ever hope 
to find the '* clew of the maze." Summarizing the data we now 
possess, deducting one-third the distances tor the crooks oL 
rivers and trails, we have the following exact calculation: 
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Mascouten was five and one-half miles north of the Wis- 
consin Portage. It was four mites north of the Fort Winne- 
bago Portage. It was one and one-half miles south of the 
springs of Corning on the Ncenah. It was one and one-half 
miles southeast from the old forks of the Neenah, where the 
Outagamie village stood, and one-half mile west of Governore 
Bend Canal and locks. It was therefore exactly in Seymour's 
Valley, at the head of Mud Lake, on the banks of the Hiho- 
rokera, or Running Swan. The fortification mounds which 
supported the pahsades of the fortress are indispensable to the 
art>ument. These have been sought diligently all through the 
Upper Fox Valley, but cannot be found. They stand revealed 
at Port Hope without the seeking, scattered over two square 
miles of territory, showing wonderful military skill in their con- 
struction. Weapons of stone and copper, and one of bronze of 
exquisite workmanship, have been found sown like dragon's 
teeth over the surface of the soil. Coins ranging from 1686 to 
1786 have been turned up by the plough. Indian corn hills and 
garden ridges furnish evidence of former cultivation. Fretted 
river landings and crumbling trading posts give proof of ancient 
commerce. Seymour's Valley was a natural fortress, a sort of 
Indian Gibraltar, vastly stronger by nature than the modern 
post of Fori Winnebago ever was made by art. Its front was 
protected by four lines of defence — an impassible swamp, an 
unfordable river, a precipitous bank and a palisaded wall. Its 
sides were sheltered by lofty bluffs. Its double outlet in the 
rear was commanded by a central buttress of rock. A spring 
brook flows within the inclosure. Innumerable fountains spring 
up in the deserted river bed. The waters never freeze in winter. 
They are never warm in summer. Even natural dramage was 
perfect, owing to the shape of the soil. 

From the bluffs of the old Mascouten on the Swan and on 
the Neenah the outlines of seven counties are still visible. 
Far as the eye can reach and beyond the range of vision, no 
limit could be discovered to the vast prairies and groves of 
oak. The Fire Nation had learned the art of beautifying the 
the landscape without toil, and clearing the timber without 
labor. Under these massive oaks and under those sheltering 
bluffs the Mascoutens pitched their many wigwams. 

Both Allouez and Bablon (1669- 1675), and Marquette and 
La Hontan (1673-1688). allude to the marvellous range of 
vision from the summit of the line of bluffs of which Kay 
Poseeda on the Neenah was one terminal, and Mascoutens 
Bluff on the Running Swan was the other. 

Just south of Rocky Point is Battle Hill, the probable scene 
of the first Fox-Mascouten versus Iroquois conflict mentioned 
by La Hontan, both of which were fought on the same day 
with varying fortune. We call this the battle of Kay Poseeda 
(Point of Rock). Both the copper spears of this collection, 
two battle axes and a half dozen stone lances, nearlv all broken 
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at the shaft and of a maleriat and form strange to Wisconsin, 
were found upon this lofiy bluff. The choicest axe wa> found 
there recently in a stone pile by a passer by, showing that the 
owner of the land did not know what it was, and indicating 
that there are probably dozens more yet to be picked up by 
more intelligent investigators. 

THP: PHILLIPINE TREE-DWELLERS. 

The Philippines may not boast of a " wild man " just like 
the popular conception of the man from Borneo, but they con- 
tain tree dwellers quite as much as 
does Borneo. Indeed, it is probable 
that the tree dwellers of northern 
Luzon are close kindred of the Dyaks 
of interior Borneo, who live above the 
ground. In both cases those who find 
it advisable to live where they can 
drop rocks, sticks, etc., on invaders' 
heads are offshoots of a head-hunting 
race. It is true that the most thorough- 
going head hunters of the Philippines, 
the Igorrotcsof Bontoc, a little prov- 
ince m the north central mountain 
chain of Luzon, live in houses built on 
the ground, but at their altitude few trees 
grow save mountain pines, and natural 
conditions have made them forget their 
tree-dwelling habits generations ago. 
The Luzon tree dwellers live further 
down, on the eastern slope of the 
mountains, even down in the valley of 
the Rio Grande de Cagayan. They are 
cousins of the Bontoc Igorrotes, and 
doubtless cousins, longer separated, of 
the Borneo Dyaks. 
TBRR nwELi-iNo. These tree dwellings are not perma- 

nent homes of the people, but arc generally used as places of 
refuge when the villages or houses on the level below are 
attacked by an erncny. There are. however, many localities 
farther East where whole villages are built upon tree tops, as 
the people are so beset by wild animals and venemous reptiles 
that they arc rbliged to resort to ih^ tree tops for safety. In 
this way they arc able to sleep securely at night, and at the 
same time escape the heat and malaria which prevail. 

The cut, however, shows the skill which this rude people 
exercise in house building, for it is certainly much more diffi- 
cult to build a house on a tree top than it is on a common level. 
It may be that the experience was gained by building the 
(houses on platforms above the water. 
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Wc have in a previous article described the rock-cut 
structures which are found in the wilderness of Sinai, in the 
region of Mt Hor and in close proximity to the ancient city 
of Petra, a city which shows that the highest style of Roman 
architecture had been introduced into the midst of the desert 
and had covered the barren rock with the adornments of art. 
We now continue the subject, with a view of showing the age 
and period to which these rock-cut structures belong. 

The point which we make, is that stone monuments and 
megalithic structures belong to the prehistoric period and 
constitute the beginnings of thit period, but there were other 
structures which belong to the protohistoric period, and 
still others to the historic period. It may be said that 
the archaeologists have all of them argued for the exist- 
ence of a prehistoric age, and have recognized the difference 
between the epochs or divisions of the age, these epochs 
being founded upon the study of the rude stone monuments, 
when classified according to their characteristics and their 
dates The order a'lopted is as follows : First, caves; second, 
kitchen-middens; third, mounds, tumuli and barrows; fourth, 
lake-dwelling, cromlechs, alignments, stone circles and cran- 
nogs, and fifth, towers. These followed one another in quick 
succession, and marked the st'iges through which society 

Eassed in prehistoric times. They, however, give very few 
ints as to the beginnings of historic times and furnish no evi- 
dence as to the dates in which hi-tory began. 

In reference to the proto-historic period very little effort 
has been heretofore made to identify any class of monuments 
as peculiar to it, and in fact there has been a hesitation on the 
part of archaeologists to recognize it as a distinct period. It 
IS, however, worthy of notice that many ancient structures have 
been disclosed at Cyprus and Crete, and many other localities 
on either side of the Mediterranean Sea, which are distinct 
from both prehistoric and historic structures, and constitute in 
themselves a separate horizon, which perhaps might be ascribed 
to the Bronze Age. 

As to the date at which the historic period began, there is 
much unc rtainty, but the probability is that there were differ- 
ent dates; for recent discoveries are proving that history in 
Egypt and Babylonia goes many hundreds, and even thousands, 
of years back of the date in which the record began, either in 
Greece or Syria or Asia Minor, or even Crete; though in these 
latter regions the proto-historic period began at an early date, 
and tarried for many centuries. 
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As to the monuments and tokens which characterized this 
proto-historic period, there is a ditYerence of opinion, but 
archaeologists generally are agreed that the appearance of the 
column and the beginning of writing constitute the line where 
the historic period began and the prolohistoric ended. There 
were, however, many rude structures which piecedcd the ap- 

Ecarancs of the column, and yet do not belong to the pre* 
istoric ige. Among these we may mention the various altars, 
tombs, some of the obelisks, gateways, triangular arches, and 
(he caves which contain the tombE, and some of the maslabas 
and the labyrinths. These are wiilely distribuied, but where- 
eyer they appear they constitute the border line between the 
prehistoric and historic period. 

Bronze also serves to mark the bordtr line between the 
prehistoric and pr(<ti> historic period on the o'nc side, and the 



ptoto-hislonc and the historic on the other, for it was the ap- 
pearance of bfon/.e which introduced the proto-historic period, 
at)d it was with the use uf iron that the historic period began. 
Thii is an important point, fur the outlines of the doublc- 
bladcd ax have been found on the structures which have 
recently been exhumed by Arthur Kvans in the island of Cr^te. . 
showing that the various altars and temples, palaces and halls, ' 
found there beneath the soil belonged to the Bronze Age. 
The same point is impressed upon us by the discoveries of 
^chliemann in Troy and Mycenx. Gold was more conspicu- 
ous than bronic in his discoveries, but there are many evt- 
(fences, beside the testimony of Homer, to show that it was 
during the Bronze Age that the proud cities began to arise. To 
this age we may ascribe the remarkable gateway at Mycenae, 
and other structures, many of which are situated in Greece and 
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Epirus; but there are others in Asia Minor, in Phrygia, and a» 
far east as Persia. 

It may be said that the earliest stages of architecture are 
found in these rude structures, and by this meant we are able 
to distinguish them from the rude stone monuments which are 
situated in the same region, but seem to have belonged to a 
different people and a different age. 

Now, It will be profitable to take up these structures which 
are scattered throughout the length and breadth of this belt of 
latitude, and study their characteristics and see whether they 
do not constitute a period, as well as a stage of advancement^ 
which can be distinguished from those which followed afterward. 

I. We begin with the land of Kgypt. Here the rock-cut 
structures are quite numerous and are somewhat familiar, be- 
cause included in them, are many objects concerning which 
much has been written. Everyone knows about the sphinx^ 
but this belongs to a class of rock-cut structures which have a 
great variety of forms, and which seemed to belong to the 
historic age, but after all they date their beginnings back to the 
proto-historic period and on this account are very interesting 
objects of study. 

There was a great variety to the structures which were 
erected during this period. Some of them were merely cut 
out of the rock, and had no sernblance to the architectural 
structures which appeared afterwards; others are in the shape 
of altars, obelisks, pillars, gateways and tombs. A very in- 
teresting class of structures, which appeared in this period,, 
were animal and human images, all of which were cut out of 
the rock, the best specimen of which may be found in the 
Sphinx. The Sphinx is supposed to represent the king who 
built the second pyramid. It was carved out of a rock which 
broke the view of the pyramids, and is near the platform on 
which they stand, with its head toward the Nile. It is elevated' 
twelve feet above the present soil. Only the head and should- 
ers are now visible. Some years ago. the sand was cleared, 
away and it was found that a sloping descent, cut in the rock 
for 135 fret, ended in a flight of 313 steps and a level platform 
from which another flight of thirty steps descended to the 
space between the Sphinx's fore paws. The height from the 
platform between the protruded paws and the top of the head 
IS 62 feet; the paws extend 50 feet, and the body is 143 feet 
long; being sculptured from the rock, excepting a portion of 
the back and the fore paws, which have been cased with hewn* 
stone. The countenance is now so much mutilated that the 
outline of the features can with difficulty be traced. The head 
hat been covered with a cap, the lower part of which remains* 
and it had originally a beard, the fragments of which were 
found below. The space between the protruded paws appears 
to have served as a temple, in which, at least in later times». 
sacrifices were performed to the deity. Immediately under the. 
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breast stood a granite tablet, and another of limestone on 
cither side, resting against the paws. The first contains a 
representation of Thothmcs IV. offering incense and making 
libation to the Sphinx, with a long inscription in hieroglyphics, 
reciting the titles of the king. On the paws are many inscrip- 
tions of the Roman limes, expressive of acts ot adoration to 
the Sphinx or Ej^pytian deities. No opening has been found 
anywhere in the figure, which is probably solid rock. Though 
its proportions are colossal, its outline is pure and graceful; 
the expression mild, gracious, and tranquil; the character is 
African, but the mouth, the lips of which are thick, has a soft- 
ness and delicacy oF txecution truly admir.«ble. That it is an 
Egyptian head is plainly evident, notwithstanding its mutila- 
tion. ^ h e 
typc.however, 
is rather fuller 
and broader 
than is usual 
in Egyptian 
statues. 

The statues 
of Mcmnon 
furnish two 
other sptfci- 
mens of rock- 
cut structures. 
These two 
colossal sit- 
ting figures, 
cut out of the 

COLUMNAR DOLMEN IK ELROPE. S O I i d r O C k, 

command the approach to a temple, now in ruins, in a quarter 
of western Thebes. The hiight of each of these statues is 
forty-seven feet, and they rest upon pedestals about twelve 
feet high. One of these has excited much wonder, because 
of its vocal powers, for it is said to have emitted its voice at 
the rising sun, but Sir Gardner Wilkinson found in the lap of 
the statue a stone, which on being struck emitted a metallic 
sound, though Mr. Lane maintains (hat he repeatedly heant a 
sound, like that of a harp string, from the stone above him, 
which was produced from the influence of the ■-un's rays. 

There are alio rock-cut tombs and statues in Egypt, The 
most famous of these is the rock-hewn temp e at Abou Simbel; 
this temple belongs to history. On its facade are four colos'al 
figures of Rameses II , represented as seated, sculptured out 
of solid rock, two on each side of the dooiway. These are 
•aid to be the largc.-t statues in Egypt. They measure from 
the sole of the feet to the top of (he head, sixty-five feet. 
Over the entrcnce to the temple is carved in relief, the fieur^ 
■of the god Ra. The principal hall io the great temple ii lined 
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*with statues of the gods, also carved out of the rock. These 
-statues belong to a comparatively late period, but are the suK 
vivtls of such statues as were common in a very early period. 
Taken along with the Sphinx and the statues of Memnon, they 
show the progress of sculpture and of statuary, the seated 
figure being specially significant. 

The best illustration of the proto-historic structure is found 
)in the tomb of Beni Hassan. This presents the earliest and 
most primitive form of the column, and taken in connection 
with the other temples of Egypt may be said to mark the very 
•beginnings of architecture. We see in the tomb, the earliest 
form of the Doric column, for it has no pediment and no capi- 
tal, a mere square block takes the place of the capital. The 
column is a plain shaft. It has no taper, but is the same size 
from the bottom to the top. (See the plate ) 

The obelisks of Egypt are, perhaps, more strictly proto- 
historic structures, than are those which have been mentioned. 
Many of these belong to the historic period, yet they began to 
be built in the protohistoric period, and had many stages of 
development before the historic period began. The obelisks 
were evidently at the first sun-dials, or at least symbols of sun 
worship. 

1 he resemblance between these obelisks of Egypt and those 
found at Petra, is especially worthy of notice. The obelisks 
of Egypt are covered with inscriptions, which magnify the 
names of the various Egyptian kings; while those which stand 
on the rocks above the temple at Petra are plain shafts, and 
have no inscriptions upon them. 

2. We turn from Egypt to Crete and Paphos and the 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea. These localities have 
recently excited much attention, owing to the discoveries 
which have been made in them. The most remarkable of these 
discoveries were made by Mr. Arthur Evans in the Island of 
Crete, the description of which is as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Evans discovered in Knossos a series of levels 
containing votive and sacrifical deposits connected with the 
cultus of the Cretan Zeus, whose special symbol was the double 
ax. In the central area of the palace of Knossos, he brought 
to light the foundations of two altars, which showed a special 
relation to the god of the ax. 

He says: "The cult objects of Mycenaean times con:., -^rd 
of sacred stone pillars and trees; but certain symbolic objcc*^, 
like the double ax, stood as the impersonation of the divinity.'* 
Mr. Evans also thinks that the heraldically opposed animals 00 
either tide of a central post, such as are found in Mycenae, over 
the gate, may have come either from Egypt or Babylonia, but 
they are evident'y survivals from the proto- historic period. 
The idea of the dolmen as a '* Pillar of the House*' was very 
prom:nent in this early religion. The Phrygian image of the 
column found cut upon the tombs, belongs to a later date, but 
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represents the pillar cult. He holds that the primitfve pillar, 
with a cap stone at the top, tapered toward the bottom, and 
refers to a specimen of it found in a dolmen, the outside of 
which was made up of megaliths, which formed the roof and 
the sides, but were covered all over with cups or rounded 
cavities, the entire dolmen forming a shrine devoted to the 
pillar cult. Such pillars are also seen in the side cells of the 
megalithic buildings of the Island of Malta, an island which 
seems to have been filled with the traces of the two periods — 
the prehistoric and the proto-historic. 

1 hese prehistoric works of Malta have been ascribed to the 
Phoenicians, but they are the outgrowth of a cult which was wide 
spread and had its chief development in megalithic structures. 
They show that there was a gradual transition from rude stone 
monuments to architectural structures during the proto-historic 
period. The dolmen like character of many of the Mycenaean 
shrines, especially those seen in the rings, some of which 
present the primitive forms of the trilith taken along with the 
gateway and its pillar, make this place an excellent locality to 
study the transition from the megalithic monuments to such 
architectural structures as the column and the arch. There 
were, however, places on the Island of Crete and at Knossos, 
which were older than these. The discovery of the shrine, the 
double ax, and identification of the building with the tradi- 
tional labyrinth, connected with the discovery of chambers 
and magazines below the level of the buildings show that the 
earliest palace had existed in the middle of the third milleumn 
B. C; while in the second millenum plaster houses, with win- 
dows of four and six panes, and a street existed at Knossos. 
The windows were filled with oiled parchment, and not glass. 

The Mycenaean culture goes back to the earlier period, for 
though the remains of a neolithic settlement has been found 
in the vicinity, buildings constructed of enormous limestone 
blocks in the megalithic style were characteristic of the 
Mycenaean homesteads. This kind of a house anticipated the 
Greek house of classical times. In all, thirty towns were 
excavated. In twenty-two of them there were megalithic 
walls. The houses were one tory. Huts were in the mega- 
lithic style, and yet there were stairways and streets.* 

Mr. j. M. Myer^ holds that in pre-Mycen2;«n times the ideal 
Hellenic house consisted mainly of two single rooms — one in 
the rear of the other. On the other hand, Ernest Gardner 
holds that the primitive Greek house was something like the 
Greek house with the court on the inside. 

3. On either side of the Mediterranean Sea in Epirus 
and in the region where Iliuni or Troy once stood, we find the 
remains of structures which evidently belonged to the proto- 
historic age. Schliemann has explored the region and hat 
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brought to light specimens of proto-histoHc art which lay 
hidden beneath the soil. Among these were copper nails, 
bronze battle axes, lances, gimlets, knives, and brooches, along 
with silver ear-rings and gold ornaments. The art itself shows 
an early stage of development, but the architecture is more 
snggcstive even than the art. The excavations have revealed 
ihc architecture of different ages and nations, for no Ics than 
twelve cities were built up on the same site. The fifth layer 
was supposed to be on the site of Troy, and the sevcnih on 
the site of Greek and Roman Ilium. 

We need not dwell upon these points, for they have been 
discussed over and over again, but if we compare the walls and 
gateways, the stairways, and the various structures which aie 
found in ruins, we >-hall conclude that here the proto-histonc 
age was represented as well as the historic — the tower city be- 
ing prehistoric — and that a complete record is contained in the 
ruins. Hut it may be said of the Beehive tombs and chamber 
tombs and treasure houses of Mycenx, that they properly re- 



present the proto-hisloric period. The very walls, arches and 
gateways present a style of masonry which is peculiar to that 
period- The Lion Gateway has been often referred to as belong- 
ing to the earliest perioc of history. This gateway is nearly 
quadrangular, with a height of lo feet 4 inches, and a width o( 
9 feet 10 inches. The gate posts, the threshold, and the lintel 
are great blocks of breccia, showing clearly the marks of the 
saw by which they were cut out of the quarry. In the tiockrti 
we see the pivots by which the double gates turned. Above 
the gate, the wall is not built up solid, but the successive 
courses on either side overlap, until they meet in a sort of 
pointed arch, and thus leave a great triangular opening. This 
was the kind of arch which prevailed during the proto historic 

reriod. There are many localities where it can be seen — at 
amos, at Phigelia, at Delos, Mycenx, at Ti-yns, and at 
Ephesus. The main difference between the gate at Mycenz- 
and those mentioned, is, that inside this triangular arch is the 
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heavy pier and lintel, with statues of the lions standing upon 
the lintel and a pillar with a rude capital between them. This 
is supposed to be one of the earliest columns in existence, and 
the whole structure represents an early period in architecture. 
The recent discoveries in Knossos and in Crete show that there 
was a pre-Mycenxan art and architecture in the islands, but 
they do not refute the position wbich we take, but confirm it. 
It is evident that in Greece the arch had its origin, for here 
we find gateways which show the different stages of progress 
which were made before the secret 
of the arch was learned. In one 
of these gateways, we see ihe 
stones near the top projecting be- 
yond the tine of the abutment, but 
held to their place by the weight of 
the stones above. In another, we 
find the edges of the stones beveled 
but coming to a point at the top, 
giving to the structure the appear- 
ance of an arch. There is. how- 
ever, no true arch to be found in 
any of these gateways, nor do we 
find the column with the capital 
anywhere in Greece at this time. 
The architecture of the tinfe was exactly in the same condition 
as the architecture of Peru and Central America at the time of 
the Discovery by Columbus. 

4. There is another widespread district on the east coast 
of the Mediterranean, which contains a large number of proto- 
hisloric structures; some of them in Palestine; others in Syria 
and Phtsnicia, and others in Asia Minor. The most interest- 
ing of them are east of the Jordan. Here we find rude stone 
monuments, so mingled with proto-historic structures that it is 
difficult to distinguish between them. A specimen of these 
has been recently exhumed from the ancient city of Gezer. 

It may be said, that at this place, a succession of structures 
have been found, which shows that there was a gradual transi- 
tion from the building of rude stone monuments to the erecting 
of various architectural works, though progress may have been 
owing to a change of the population, rather than the progress 
of the same people. This is made plausible from the fact, that 
on the east of the Jordan, and to the north of Palestine, there 
are many rude stone monuments which seem to have belonged 
to a diflferent race, and possibly were erected by the old 
Hittiies. though others have ascribed them to the Indo- 
Kuropean race. 

Prof. Samuel Ives Curtis has explored the monuments of 
Syria and Palestine. Mr. Stewart MacAIister has explored the 
ruina of Gczer. He says, " Beginning at the bottom, or two 
lowest strata, it was found that the aite was occupied by ao 
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aboriginal, non-Semitic race, of slight build and small stature. 
They lived in caves and rude huts. The cave-dwellers were 
succeeded by a Semitic people, who lived in houses of mud and 
^tone, surrounded with walls. In the fourth stratum, we find a 
'High place,' also megalithic structures, which consist of a 
group of monoliths, from 5 feet 5 inches to 10 feet high; a line 
and circular structure 13 feet 18 inches in diameter, consisting 
•of a rude wall, now about 16 feet high, with no opening. The 
fifth and sixth strata are the most interesting, for they repre- 
sent the occupation of Gezer by the Israelites. Bronze is a 
common metal, though flint is still in use and remains of iron 
are found. The sixth s rata is assigned to the period of the 
Jewish Monarchy, and the seventh to the Syro Egyptian period 
in the times of Alexander."* 

5. East of the Jordan were many rock-cutstructures which 
evidently belonged to the proto historic period. These have 
been described by Dr. Merrill, formerly consul at Jerusalem. 
He quotes the language of Dr. J. G. Wetzstein: ** Here is an 
underground city, a subterranean labyrinth. We found our- 
selves in a broad street, which had dwellmgs on both sides of 
rt. F^arlher alon^. there were stviral cross streets. Soon after 
we came to a market- place, where for a long distance on both 
sides there were numerous shops in the walls. After awhile 
•we turned into a side street, whose roof supported by four pil- 
lars, attracted attention. The roof, or ceiling, was formed of 
a single slab of jasper. The rooms, for the most part, had no 
supports, the doors were often made of a single square stone. 
Here, I also noticed fallen columns. The present city, which, 
judging from its walls, must hav« been one of great extent, 
lieS for the most part over the old subterranean city." 

In the same region. Dr. Merrill found some of the finest 
works of irchittctiire, among which may be mentioned the 
Mashita Palace, built about A. D. 614; also a Roman road or 
pavement whic^h shows the power and extent of the Roman 
Empire. These comparatively modern structures were placed 
amid ruins of Gidara and the timbs which belonged to a pre- 
ceding age. These are dug in the limestone rock. All of them 
have doors of basalt On the doors are c irved panels and 
knockeis, and bands and bolt head-, showing they belonged to 
the historic peiiod. Five great fortresses were in sight. 

In fact we may say that this land, east of the Jordan, has a 
•complete series of structures, which begin with the rude stone 
monuments and end with the great palaces and temples which 
were built during the pilmy days of the Roman Empire, the 
theatres and pilaces and temples here present columns which 
have capitals of the Corinthi<in order. In the same region 
was situated the palace of Z<:nobia. the Queen, and the ruins of 
Tadmor in the wilderness, showing that the same fate had 

«Sm " mblicml WMid/' Fak. MpH,P*m «4^ Ardcto bf Irwia M. PHm. 
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fallen upon them, that had fallen upon the people who erected 

them. 

Rev. J. L. Porter mentions a huge tower, rising high above 

the battlements and overlooking the plain of Hashan or Bozrah. 

He says: " From it I saw that Bozrah wis in ancient times con- 
nected by a scries 
of great high- 
ways with lead- 
ing citiet. These 
roads are worthy 
of notice, tor the 
Roman roads 
ah o wed much 
more advance- 
ment in the art 
of road making 
than did the old 
Greek roads, 
which in fact rc- 
„„„„ sembled the old 

KOCK CUT HOUSE IN HA5KAN. , . . 

Cyclopean archi- 
tecture, and have b;cn called the Cyclopean roads, specimens 
of whi:h have been described by Tsountas in his volume on the 
Mycen^an Age "• 

The rock cut s'ructures in the ciiy of Bashan are in great 
contrast to the palaces and temples which are standing in ruins, 
but which were built 
during the palmy 
days of the Rom n 
Kmpirc, for these 
palaces and temples 
present columns 
which have capitals 
of the Corinthian 
order and arches, 
showing that archi- 
teclii'e had ie»ched 
its highest stage of 
develcrpment. The 
ruins of Tadmor in 
the wilderness, in 
which arc found the 
palace of Zcnobia. 
show that a worse „ „ „ 

fKt. h,A (,l -» . „ „ KOCK-CUT DOIIRWAV IN BASHAN. 

late had fal en up n 

them than had fallen U|>on the gia t cities of Bashan, for these 
cities have been preserved exactly as they were when they were 
occupied. The very fact that they were cut out of the rock, have 
secured their preservation; while the cities which were built 
•Sm "Hftmata Aga.'p^*^ ■>. 1. 
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up by the art of man, above the surface, and contain arches 
and columni and various ornaments, are in complete ruin. The 
theatres are the best preserved, for the scats were cut out of 
the rock and insured their security. 

6. We turn from this rrgion to the region, farther north in 
Kadesh and Hamath, Carchemi h and the western bend of the 
Euphrates. Here was th^: original seat and capital of the 
Hittites, a people wh.i belonged to ttic pruto-histoiic period. 
The old sou hern Hittite capital was at Kadesh, though scores 
of Hittite Ti mains have been found in the neighborhood of 
Aintab and Marash. Here, larye numbers of Hittite monu- 
ments, bas reliefs and inscriptions have been found, the remains- 
of prehistoric walls, with tbem some remaikable Assyrian in- 



TOMB or UIDAS. 

scriptions. These show the Hittite style and foim of struc- 
tures, ornamentation and bas reliefs, as well as the pavements 
•Ad stone slabs. The Hittiie> were of Mongolian stock. They 
are a mysterious people. They first appeared about 1600 B.C., 
having invaded Syria and Palestine trom the far north. Their 
home was on the Orontes River. The Assyrian ait gives us 
many representations of sieges and battles with the tlittitei. 
The Hittite chariots have been depicted upon the monum ents. 
sod their faces shown. ESS 

7. It is in Phrygia and Lydia that we find the most important 
evidence of this little known period. Much information caa 
be gained from the study of the rock-cut structures in refer- 
ence to the period in which the people lived in tents, as well 
u the period which followed it,. in which framed houses wert 
erected. 
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Here the rock-cut tombs are imitative of the house, and all 
the features of early ancient house architecture have been pre- 
served in this way, the rock being cut so as to imitate the 
beams, rafters, and doorways, with their jambs and panels. In 
other places, even pieces of furniture are imitated, and within 
the tombs are couches for the bodies, cut in solid rock. Even 
the roundels bring to mind the door knobs. The mosi interest- 
ing of these is the o e at Midas. This has been described by 
Perrot and Chipiez. The peculiar pattern, seen upon its face, 
is said by them t ) have been an imitation of the drapery and 
the tent cloth which was made by the needle, and other por- 
tions represent the wooden framework. 

The tomb of Midas is, however, no more interesting than 
many others found in Phrygia, Lydia, and the regions adjoin- 
ing. Here there are tombs cut out of the rock, in front of 
which are columns built after a pattern with fine gable-ends, 
arches over the doorways built with sloping jambs, and a sun- 
iymbol over the doorway, as at Ayazeen. Other tombs exhibit 
columns with capital, tesembling the Corinthian, others with a 
porch in front of the chamber, and heavy Doric columns in 
front of the porch. The doors of the tomb are back of the 
porch. Most interesting are those hewn out of the solid rock, 
in front of which is a peculiar sculptured ornament which re- 
presents the tree or the column with a lion on either side, 
resembling the gate at Mycenae. The thought has been 
advanced that the lions which in Babylonia guarded the portals 
of the palace, and were a support to the throne, are here watch- 
ing over the last abode of the prince or grandee, exactly as 
they do over the tomb or treasure-house at Mycenas. 

There were in India many rock-cut structures, some of 
them of magnificent proportions; a few columns on which were 
carved many ornaments, but with a heavy capital on the col- 
umn. A specimen of the rock-cut temples of India may be 
seen in the plate. This is comparatively modern, but taken in 
connection with the dolmens seen in the first cut, we can real- 
ize the changes which occurred in the architecture of that land, 
and yet the same characteristics were retained. 

In Central America we find many columns arranged in 
clusters along the fa<;ades of these palaces. A few of them had 
capitals in the shape of square blocks, but the most of them 
were cut in the round, with bands in relief in the center, mak- 
ing a conventional ornament which was characteristic of the 
region. The conclusion which we draw, after comparing these 
structures of the New World with thotc of the Old World, is 
that architecture was here in about the tame stage that it was 
in Greece, in Crete, in Cyprus, in Epirus, and at Athens during 
the pre- Mycenaean Age, which belonged to tke proto-historic 
period. 



AMERICAN ORIGINS. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 

In his great work on the American tribes of the Pacific 
Coast, Mr. H. H. Bancroft mentions that the merchants of 
Mexico. *who hawked their goods from place to place and 
wandered often far into strange countries to buy or sell," and 
who had for their chief deity, and sometimes ^as the only one, 
the god Giacatecutii, or Jacateuctli. or lyacatecuhtli, that is 
**the god who guides/' otherwise called *' Gacacoluihqui, or 
Jacacoluihqui." In a note, Bancroft states that this last name 
means, according to Torquemada, the ** hooknosed/' and he 
adds that " it is curious enough that this type of face, so gener- 
ally connected with the Hebrew race, and through them with 
particular astuteness in trade, should be the characteristic of 
the Mexican god of trade." Bancroft says further, that practi- 
cally every merchant reverenced his own staff— generally made 
of a solid, knotless piece of black cane, called utatl—dis the 
representative or symbol of this god Giacatecutii; keeping it, 
when not in use, in the oratory or sacred place in his house, 
and invariably putting food before it, preliminary to eatinj^ his 
own meal. When travelling the traders wtre accustomed 
nightly to stack up their canes in a convenient positi'on. bind 
them about, build a fire before them, and then offering blood 
and copal, pray for preservation and shelter from the many 
perils to which their wandering life made them especially sub- 
ject." Bancroft quotes Sahagun as saying, with reference to 
the arrival among men of the gods, believed to take place in 
the twelfth Mexican month, *that a day after all the rest of 
the gods, come the god of fire and the god of the merchants, 
together; they being old and unable to walk as fast as their 
younger divine brethern." The American historian adds in a 
further note, that **the Nahuihecatii, or Natuichecatl, men- 
tioned by the interpreters of the codices as a god honored by 
the merchants, is either some air god, like Quctzalcoatl, or. as 
Sahagun gives it. 'merely the name of a sign.'" 

The reference to the Mexican merchant's staff in the above 
quotation is interesting, as the staff has always been an im- 
portant adjunct of life in the past. There are various refer- 
ences to it in the Old Testament scriptures, and one especially 
which would seem to show that it had some peculiar signifi- 
cance. Thus in one of the Psalms it is said, referring to Jehovah, 
••Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me." The Patriarch 
Jacob is represented as leaning on his staff when he foretold 
the fortune of his sons, and it was by means of the staff of 
Aaron that many of the miracles, which led to the release by 
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the Egyptian Pharaoh of his Hebrew slaves, are said to have 
been performed. The staff may thus be said to have become 
the magic wand, but its original special significance was 
probably that of authority. The ancient Egyptian wooden 
statuette of the so-called '* Village beadle " is figured staff in 
hand, doubtless as his emblem of office. We learn from 
Maspero that in ancient E)iypi the over-ters of workmen car- 
ried a btick as their insignia. Thty u<ed it freely, in ac ord- 
ance with the proverb, "Man has a back and only obeys when 
it is beaten.'* Some of the Egyptian deities are representcJ as 
carrying the rod, which is seen, moieover, in the hand of the 
Roman Mercuty as the caduccus. 

It is said by Bancroft, as we ha\e seen, that at night the 
Mexican traders stacked up their staves and bound them to- 
gether before praying to them. This binding together of the 
staves would make a bundle like that of the Roman fasces. 
This may be mere analogy, but curiously enough some kind of 
relationship between the Romans and the Jews, whom Bancroft 
refers to in connection with the Mexican traders, is far from 
improbable. The Roman nose was of the Jewish type, and the 
Roman character was much like that of the Jewish people. 
Both alike were governed in their conduct by an intense pa- 
triotism. During the Jewish struggle for independence under 
the Maccabees, Judas Maccabeus, having heard of the power 
of the Romans and of their readines*^ to '*make a league o( 
unity with all that came to them," sent an embassy to make a 
confederacy and a peace with them. The envoys were favor 
ably received, and the Senate gave them a letter, engraved on 
a tablet of brass, as a memotial of peace and confederacy. 
Jonathan, the successor of Judas Maccabeus, wrote seeking the 
alliance of the Lacedaemonians, whose King Areus in his reply, 
claimed kinship for his people with the Jews. 

There is no real reason why the people who settled near the 
Tiber and built the town which formed the nucleus of the city 
of Rome, should not have belonged to a common stock with 
the Lacedemonians and the Jews. The former of these were 
in character not unlike the Romans, and the description given 
of the Utter by Mommsen might be applied with little altera- 
tion to the Jewish people. The German historian, in comparing 
and differencing the nature of the Greeks and the Romans, 
refers to **that Roman character, which solemnly bound the 
son to reverence the father, the citizen to reverence the ruler, 
and all to reverence the gods; which required nothing and 
honored nothing but the useful act. and compelled every citizen 
to fill up every moment of his brief life with unceasing work, 
which made it a duty, even in the boy, modestly to cover the 
bf^dy; whxh deemed every one a bad citizen who wished to be 
different from his fellows; which regarded the state a*^ all in 
all, and a desire for the staters existence as the only aspiration 
not liable to censure." Differing from the Greek, "the Italian 
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surrendered his own personal will for the sake of freedom, and 
learned to obey his father that he might know how to obey the 
state. Amidst this subjection individual development might be 
marred, and the germs of fairest promihe in man might be 
arrested in the bad; the Italian gained in their stead a feeling 
of fatherland and of patriotism, such as the Greek never knew, 
and alone amon^ a'l the civilized i.ations of antiquity succeeded 
in working out nationality with a constitution based on self- 
government — a national unity which at last placed in his hands 
the mastery, not only over the divided Hellenic stock, but over 
the whole known world." The intensity of national feeling 
was just as strong among the Jews as it was with the Romans, 
but the conditions under which it developed being different, 
the destiny of these peoples was worked out along different 
lin.s. 

As to the Greeks and Romans, although their national char- 
acters possessed but little in common, this cannot be said of 
their mythological conceptions. Indeed, many of their deities 
were the same, though worshipped under different names. 
Thus the Roman god of trade, Mercury, has been identified 
with the Greek deify, Hermes, the guardian of boundaries and 
the protector of the produce of the fields. The latter also be- 
came, as was Mercury, the god of wealth and traffic, and the 
patron god of traders. Mercury is usually represented with 
wings on his feet, and as carrying the caduceus. He was evi- 
dently an air god, such as Bancroft supposes the Mexican god 
honored by the merchants to have been. This was probably, 
however, a separate aspect of the god of the traders, corre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the difference between Mercury and the 
Hermean pillar god, wh'i is sometimes identified with the 
Roman boundary goJ Terminus. The Mexican legend said 
that the god of the merchants and the god of fire were the last 
to arrive during the twelfth month, because they were old and 
unable to walk as fast as their younger divine brethern. This 
may mean that these two gods were late comers into the pan- 
theon, being foreign gods, or it may have referred to a pecu- 
liarity which is mentioned in connection with the gods of 
Western Asia in particular. These gods were often fastened 
with chains to prevent their leaving their temples, and were 
thus as incapable of travelling fast, as was the Hermean god, 
who was planted in the fields. Curiously enough, sacred stone 
pillars of a similar character are to be found in the American 
continent, as will be mentioned later on. 

It is remarked by Professor Frederich Ratzel, in relation to 
the civilization of Mexico and Peru, that *'the analogies are to 
be sought rather in the conquering and predatory states of 
ancient Western Asia, than in the more peaceful East Asiatic 
communities." With a slight modification, this conclusion may 
be accepted as stating the truth. Many things that have been 
referred to from time to time as evidencing Chinese or Japanese 
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influence on the American continent, may have been derived 
from more western sources. The suastika and other symbols 
in common usage by the natives ot North America and the 
Eastern Asiatics, was probably derived by the Chinese, and 
even by the Hindus, from Western Asia, or from Europe. 
As to the Chinese calendar, similarities between which 
and that of the Mexicans (among other things) led Humboldt 
to look for an Asiatic origin for Mexican culture, it was prob- 
ably taken from the West. On this subject important conclu- 
sions have been arrived at, and Professor Ratzel's observations 
in connection therewith deserve to be quoted at length. He 
says: ** Among the instruments of culture, of which the 
acquisition is, by Chinese tradition, ascribed to the Emperor 
Hwang-Ti, many point to Western Asia. Like Nakkunk, the 
god of Susiana, this mythical sovereign founded a cycle of 
twelve years, and settled the year at 360 days, divided into 
twelve months, with an intercalary month. The names of the 
months have the same meaning as in Babylonia. His observa- 
tory recalls similar works in that region. With those astrono- 
mers of Western Asia, ancient China shares not only the pre- 
eminence of star-gazing among the sciences, but also the 
intimate way in which, as astrology, it is interwoven with all 
affairs of life. The Chinese are the only nation of the present 
day among whom may be seen the preponderance with ahich 
this sc e ice cr superstition was invested in Mesopotamia of 
old Tluy also know five planets, four of which have names 
of equivalent meaning to those assigned to them in Babylonia; 
and about them was entwined a web of prognostics and 
prophecies which again recalls Western Asia. In considering 
the common store of culture, great weight has always been 
rightly attached to the remarkable agreement of astronomical 
nations which connects East, South and West Asia. In the 
common subdivision of the ecliptic zone into 27 or 28 parts, 
designated, with reference to the intricate path of the moon, as 
lunar 'stations,^ or houses, lies a strong proof of an exchange 
of ideas. The stars of this zone leave wide room for caprice 
in the selection of constellations; yet the subdivision is so alike 
among the three races as to exclude the assumption of an 
original difference. The Arab lunar circle, which varies from 
the others in very few cases, is mentioned in the Koran as 
known to every one. Among the Indians, whose lunar circle 
shows the most peculiarities, there is no mention of it before 
1 1 50 B. C. In all the old Chinese literature, a general knowl- 
edge of it is presumed; and it was certainly known by 2300 
B. C. May we, with Kichthofen, assume that these 'stations' 
had a common origin in the ancestral abodes of Central Asia? 
For the mon^ent let us only call attention to the fact, that this 
authority does not look for the first beginnings of Chinese cul- 
ture on Chinese soil, except as concerns an imperfect tillage of 
the ground and the silk industry. But the question, 'whence*? 
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can look for an answer only in the West; and this pushes the 
origin of this so-called peculiar civilization nearer to the roots 
of that of Western Asia/' 

In seeking for the Asiatic area from which the pre-Colum- 
bian culture of America may have been derived, we must also 
look to the western rather than to the eastern portion oi that 
area. Certain facts which have been brought to light from time 
to time confirm this conclusion. Such is the similarity between 
the upright stones, usually highly sculptured, found in Central 
America, to the pillar stones of ancient Babylonia, which are 
analogous to the Grecian Hermes pillars. In referring to this 
subject, Mr. Bancroft remarks: **The sculptured pillars to be 
seen at Copan and other ruins of Central America, which are 
acknowledged to be connected with sun worship, are vtry 
similiar to the sculptured phallus-pillars of the East." Squier 
was also of this opinion, and he cites Skinner as stating that in 
Peru rough stones, set up in the fields and plantations, were 
worshipped as protectors of the crops. In Mexico, the pre- 
sidin<i[ god of Spring was, according to Go>na, as quoted by 
Bancroft, *' often represented without a human bocfy, and in 
place thereof, a pilaster or square column, upon a pedestal or 
base carved with various sculptures.*' 

Tiie Babylonian or Chaldean influence, thus supposed to 
account for the pillar stones of Central America, may also be 
called in to explain why the serpent superstition had so strong 
a hold on the ancient American people. Babylon was at one 
time the great centre of serpent worship in Asia, and it is not 
improbable that the Dragon and the Naga cults of China and 
India were directly, or indirectly, derived from that source. 
The ascription of a Chaldean origin for American serpent wor- 
ship would carry with it serious consequences, fo*- the serpent 
was the great symbol of \%isdom, and we can hardly doubt that 
the introduction of its cult would be attended with that of the 
general civilization of the people from whom it was obtained. 
This people need not have been, however, actually Babylonian. 
Although so-called Chaldeans at a comparatively late date over- 
Trin the Western world, carrying with them the superstitious 
ideas and occult practices for which old Babylon was famed, 
they were not the first to spread abroad the Chaldean civiliza- 
tion. This was done at an earlier period by the Fhccnicians, a 
people about whom little is known beyond the fact, that they 
were not only great builders, but also the greatest seafarers of 
antiquity. The Phienician cities of Philistia were long the chief 
trading centres of the ancient world, and their African colonies 
cont nded with Rome, not only for the empire of the seas but, 
it might almost be said, for the empire of the world. When 
the Egyptian Pharaoh wished to know the real extent of the 
land now known as the African continent, he employed the 
Phoenicians to obtain the required information. The story of 
their great discovery, as given by Herodotus, is as follows: *'As 
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for Libya [Africa], we know it to be washed on all sides by the 
sea, except wheie it is attached to Asia. This discovery was 
made by Nekos, the Egyptian king, who, on desisting from the 
canal which he had begun between the Nile and the Arabian 
Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships manned by Phoenicians, 
with orders to make for the Pillars of Hercules, and return to 
Egypt through them and by the Northern Sea [Mediterranean]. 
The Phcenicians took their departure from Egypt by way of 
the Erythrean Sea, and j-o sailed into the Southern Oct an. 
VV'htn autumn came they went ashore wherever they might 
happen to be, and having seen a tract of land, with corn, 
waited until the grain was fit to cut. Having reaped it, they 
again set sail; and thus it came to pass that two whole years 
passed by, and it was not until the third year that they doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules and made good their voyage home. 
On their return they declared — I for my part do not believe 
it — that on sailing they had the sun upon tneir right hand. In 
this way was the extent of Libya discovered." 

The great extent of the African continent haxing been 
ascertained, it is extremely improbable that the discovery 
would not be utilized. That the Phoenicians, or some race akin 
to them, did in fact make prolonged visits to South Africa is 
proved by the ruined buildings that still exist in Mashonaland. 
Probably the people who erected these buildings were in 
search of gold, and if the Phounicians were not the actual 
workers, they were doubtless the navigators and traders en- 
gaged in the pursuit. The Phoenicians are known to have 
voyaged to the British Islands to obtain the tin so essential to 
the making of bronze. Judging from some of the existing 
place names on the Cornish coast, it -is probable that either 
they, or Hebrews who accompanied them, actually worked the 
tin mines in that locality. Seamen who were capable of cir- 
cumnavigating Africa and reaching the British islands, need 
not have had much difficulty in crossing the Atlantic Ocean, 
particularly, if their is any truth in the old Egyptian story of 
Atlantis, although this was no more necessary for such a voy- 
age, than it was to that of Columbus. The use of bronze by 
the civilized peoples of the American continent in pre-C olum- 
bian times has been ascertained, and may they not have been 
indebted to the Phoenicians, either for the bronze itself, or for 
the tin employed in its making? Ratzelsays: *' We do not 
know whence these people got their tin, but it is certain that 
they used vessels and implements of soft bronze, containing 
tin in the proportion of 4 to 10 per cent. ChiseMike bla^'es 
with semicircular edge, axes, crescent shaped plaqrcs for 
adorning the head or the nose, and hair pins made of a similar 
alloy, are found both in Mexico and Peru." The German 
writer adds, that " in South America. Chimu is the region rich- 
est in bronze, as might, indeed, be inferred from the old reports 
of Cie^a de Leon. In and about Chimu, bronze weapons and 
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Utensils are found in such quantities that they were sold by the 
ton. Celts, just like those of Europe, and ornamental bronze 
shovels, were depicted by Squier. As in Peru, the bronze 
knives had a crescent-shaped edge, and the handle in the mid- 
dle; the same pattern occur? among the Asaitic races, and is 
an obsolete form in Indonesia.'* 

The copper money used in Mexico and Central America, as 
figured by Bancroft, had the form of the bronze knives of 
Peru here referred to. Along the northwest coast of the 
Northern continent *' coppers " showing an analogous but 
modified form have a peculiar character. Dr. Franz Boas, in 
his valuable account of the Kwakiutl of British Columbia, re- 
fers to the use all along the North" Pacific Coast, from Yakutat 
to Comon, of curiously shaped copper plates, the lower part of 
which has a vertical and a horizontal ridge forming the tau pat- 
tern, and the upper part is covered on one side with black lead, 
in which the face of the crest animal of the owner is engraved. 
Dr. Boas remarks further: "These coppers have the same 
function which bank notes of high denomination have with i:s. 
The actual value of the copper is small, but it is made to repre- 
sent a large number of blankets and can always be sold for 
blankets. The value is not arbitrarily set, but depends upon 
the amount of properly given away in the fe.^tival at which the 
copper is sold. On the whole, the oftener a copper is sold the 
higher its value, as every new buyer tries to invest more 
blankets in it. Therefore the purchase ot a copper always 
brings distinction, because it proves that the buyer is able to 
bring together a vast amount of property." The breaking ot 
a valuable copper is a means taken to bring loss on a rival 
chief. The breaker of the copper gives the pieces to his rival, 
who, if he wants to maintain his prestige, ''must break a cop- 
per of e(|ual or higher value, and then return both his own 
broken copper and the fragments which he has received to his 
rival. The latter may pay for the copper which he has thus 
received. The copper is broken in pieces until there remains 
only the /r7i/shaped ridge piece, which is valued at two-thirds 
of the total value of the copper and is the last to be given 
away. "Coppers, like other property, may be destroyed for the 
sole purpose o( gaining distinction. Sometimes they weie 
buried under house posts or totem posts, instead of slaves. 
The property thus disposed of is called the price paid for the 
house or post. This custom has also reference, probably, to 
the belief that good luck will attend the structure, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. James Deans, among the Haida of Queen Charlotte 
Islands the idea of good luck is associated with the copper //^//. 
In fact, Mr. Deans affirms that not only do the Haida attach to 
it that idea, but they apply to it the name tau^ which we know 
was applied by the Phceniciant to the alphabetic character of 
that form, and was used by them as a sign of good fortune.* 



* RaucI itttMt tliBt tao-«liApcd *' micK«s ta tli« m»M>omvf occor as aacrtd tymbolt at 
TaotiliaacMi mmA in P«m aad bav* oftao baaa taken for croaMt." 
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It srems impossible to account for these facts without re- 
ference to the influence of the Old World nations, whether the 
Phoenicians or some other Asiatic people were the dissemina- 
tors of them.* If so, then the Eastern origin claimed for 
Votan and other hero gods of Central America gains in prob- 
ability. Bancroft, after stating that a comparison of the differ- 
ent traditions held by the natives admits of two such person- 
ages, Votan and Quetzalcoatl, adds: **It is certain, however, 
that from them, whether heros, priests, rulers or warriors, 
Central America received the culture which their successors 
brought to such perfection. The knowledge of one supreme 
king appears to have been among the first dogmas instilled into 
t .e minds of their people; but in the tradition presented to us, 
the hero's name is often confounded with that of the divinities. 
Like Quetzalcoatl, Votan was the first historian of his people, 
and wrote a book on the origin of the race, in which he de- 
clares himself a snake, a descendant of Imos, of the line of 
-Chan, of the race of Chivim. One of his titles was 'Lord of 
the Hollow Tree.'" Bancroft further remarks: ** From the 
contused tradition of the Tz ndals, as rendered by Nuflez de 
1.1 Vega and Ordoftez y Aquiar, it seems that Votan proceed' d 
•by divine command to America, and then portioned out the 
land. He accordingly departed from Valum Chivim, passed 
by the * dwelling of the thirteen snakes,' and arrived in Valum 
Vatan, where he took with hin several of his family, to form 
the nucleus of the settlement. With them he passed through 
the island-strewn Laguna de Terminos, ascended the U uma- 
enter, and here, on one of its tributaries founded Nachan or 
Falenqu^. the future metropolis of a mightly kingdom, and one 
of the reputed cradles of American civilization. The 1 zeiidal 
inhabitants bestowed upon the strange-looking new-comers the 
name Tzequiles. ' men with petticoats,' on account of their long 
robes, but soon exchanged ideas and customs with them, sub- 
mitted to their rule, and gave them their daughters in marriage. 
This event is laid a thousand >ears before Chiist." 

The statement that Votan claimed to be a snake is de- 
seivingof consideration. The ri>e of BudJliism is supposed 
to have taken place among the serpent worshippers of North- 
ern India, and according to a Hindu legend, Gautama had a 
serpent linci ge. The Nagas are th*? possessors of the secret 
wisdom, and although they are spoken of as serpents, it is 
probable that this was merely the totem name of a race in 
Central Asia, who claimed to have occultic power. This race 
would seem to have promulgated their cult through ut nearly 
the whole of the Old Woild, and it is not improbable that the 
snakes Votan and Quetzalroatl of American tradition belonged 
to it. Dr. Brinton objects to the identification, propo>ed by 
M. de Charencey. of the name Votan with Woden, or Buddha, 

* May net the pretence ot R iB«n cnm* «kich b««B fottiMl frjn liai« !• lis* ia rarioa 
ptru of ih« North wcftt«ra kiaiM b« thu* oxplaiaody 
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and it is not necessary to in ist on it, although the meanings of 
the three names are much allied. 

There is another feature of the Votan and QuetzalcoatI 
tradition, which should not be overlooked. It is the associa- 
tion of these culture heroes with caves. The disciples of 
QuetzalcoatI preached his doctrines in Oajaca and here, amidst 
the mountains, ** in a cave, the interior of which was filled with 
idols, set up in niches upon stones dyed with human blood and 
smoke of incense, was a large transparent chalciuite, entwined 
by a snake, whose head pointed toward a little bird perched on 
tlie apex." This relic was worshipped under the name of **the 
heart of the people," and had, says Bancroft, all the chief at- 
tributes of QuetzalcoatI, the stone, the snake, and the bird. 
In other places, also, cave temples were dedicated to the wor- 
ship of this god. The name Votan is said to mean '"heart," 
and this hero god had a temple, called •* house of darkness" 
from its subterranean chambers, where the records of the na- 
tion were deposited under the charge of a fixed number of old 
men, termed TIapianes, or guardians, and an order of priest- 
esses, whose superior was likewi:>e the head of the male' mem- 
bers. Here were also kept a number of tapirs,* a sacred 
animal among the people. According to one account, Votan 
made several visits to his former home. On one of these, he 
was allowed to penetrate by a subterranean passage to the 
root of heaven. This reminds us of the ''foot of heaven," of 
I)enn(^ myth, where, says Petitot. was an immense cave from 
which flowed a river, and which appears to have been the home 
of departed souls. The cave deity of h^\^, par excillcnce, was 
Mithra. the Persian god of light, whose worship was propogated 
among the Babylonian^, and afterwards among the Romans, 
whose soldiers carried it throughout Europe as far as the em- 
pire extended. Various reasons might be assigned for believing 
that many of the ideas embodied in the Mithraic cult, or in the 
earlier form of the Zoroastrian religion, have been retained by 
the native tribes of North America. The description of Votan 
given by Brasseur dc Bourbourg would answer well for the 
Persian Mithra, confounded with his great high priest Zoroaster. 
He says, as cited by Bancroft, "At time he seems to be a 
mythic creation, the mediator between man and God, the re- 
presentation of wisdom and power; at times a prince and a 
legislator, who introduced a higher culture among his people.'* 
The first exploit Mithra. as a hero, performed was to conquer 
the sun. and curiously enough the founder of the Miztec royal 
family, who were followers of QuetzalcoatI. was credited with 
a similar exploit. The Persian god of light was ever in con- 
flict with the god of darkness, and a similar opposition sub- 
sisted between the hero gods of America and other deities by 
whom they were, temporarily at least, overcome. 

*!f Votao were from Asia, he might tee in ihc tap'r the local reprcMotative of the ek- 
phani 
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The three chief attributes ascribed to Quetzalcoatl, above 
referred to, may also be considered as belonging to the Persian 
deity. In the earliest form, this deity is represented as beings 
born from a rock, which later becomes a cave, in each case, 
probably meaning the earth. In the stone tablets so widely 
spread throughout the Roman world, in which Mithra is repre- 
sented as slaying the primeval bull, the raven, who is the mes- 
senger ot the sun is always figured as viewing the scene. 
Sometimes the god is figured as entwined by a serpent, which 
probably is symbolical of eternity. Here wc have, no doubt, 
the influence of Chaldean ideas, which are supposed also to 
have led to the identification of Mithra with the Sun god, and 
to the introduction on his monuments of the signs of the zodiac. 
There is no reason why Asiatic ideas may not have been trans- 
mitted to the American continent by more than one agency, 
and it is quite possible that, while the so-called Red Indians of 
North America received such ideas from the Northwest, the 
Central Americans and allied people received similar ideas, 
somewhat modified, from the Kast; in the latter case, the 
Phcenicians having been the agents through whom they were 
obtained. In confirmation of the latter action, reference may 
be made to the Votive Tablet, dedicated to the Lady Tanil- 
GeneHaal and the Lord Baal-Hammon, found at Carthage, the 
great Afro-Phoenician rival of Rome. Dr. Paul Carus. the 
editor of The Open Court, which gives a reproduction of the 
tablet in its issue for January, 1904, in describing the tablet 
remarks, that underneath the dedicatory inscription ** is a 
peculiar religious symbol which, according to some archaeol- 
ogists, takes the place of the Egyptian * key of life.' On either 
side, hovers a dove, the bird sacred to Aslarte. Above the in 
scription wc can see Astarte, the lady of the countenance of 
Baal, holding in her hand the symbol of her divinity, a disc 
within a crescent. . . The goddess appears in the shape 
which later on Christian artists gave to angels; the arch above 
htr represents the heavens; on either side stands a pillar, 
which here assumes the ^hape of a shepherd s crook. On the 
top of the slab appears a hand, symbolizing Providence, the 
dispensation of Baal-Harmon (the Phcenician name for the 
Egyptian Ammon), the supreme god and ruler of the universe, 
corresponding to the Christian God the Father, and it is note- 
worthy that the symbol of the outstretched hand, also used as 
an emblem on the top of Roman standards, remained a sym- 
bol of Providence among Christian artists almost down to the 
present day." There are several figures on the tablet which 
are not unknown to native cult, but I will refer particularly only 
to the hand which surmounts the tablet. In Yucatan the red 
hand is often found impressed on buildings, and is known as 
the Working Hand. The same thing occurs in connection with 
the ruined buildings at Tusayan. 

Finally, allusion may be made to the symbol of the winged 
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globe, or circle, used by the ancient Egyptians. This appears 
to represent the sun, and an ornament of a similar character 
was found by Stephens and Catherwood at Ocociago, about 
forty miles from PalenqutS a restitution of it being figured by 
Waldeck. In the Assyrian form of the winged globe, the 
figure of the sun god is seen within the circle. Among the 
sculptured casts made by M. Uesir^ Charnay in Cmtral 
America are two slabs on which a man is represented as wor- 
shipping the sun god, who is figured as a man up above in the 
sky. In one case the god is shown encircled by a disc. 

In conclusion, I may quote from Squier a remark as to 
American origins made by Alexander von Iiumboldt,(although 
it may seem to clash somewhat with the views above expressed. 
The German philosopher remarks: " How rash to point cut the 

froup of nations on the Old World continent to which the 
oltecs, Aztecs, Minyscos and Peruvians present the nearest 
analogies; since these analogies are apparent in the traditions, 
the monuments and the customs which, perhaps, preceded the 

r resent division of Asiatics into Chinese, Hindus and Mongols." 
lumboldt here refers, probably, to the notion that mankind 
originated in Central Asia. Now, whether this notion is tnie.or 
not, the conclusion 1 have desired to impress, is that early Ameri* 
can culture was derived from the Asiatic stock to which the 
caily Babylonians, who probably originated in Central Asia, 
belonged, or from the Phcenicians, who appear to have been 
intermediaries between Asia and the Western world. It is far 
from improbable that both these agencies have been at work, 
and that one was due to great movements* of peoples, who 
spread in successive waves from Central Asia throughout the 
whole Northern hemispere, and the other was operated by 
water, the Ph(enicians being not only great builders on land, 
but also the most noted sailors and explorers by sea of the 
ancient world. 



*Such a movement, which occurred in the twelfth century under the 
great conqueror Koblai-Khan. is referred to by Father Petitot in his 
" Monogr;»phie des DcncDindjic." This author states that orif^inallv he 
re^arJ^d toe American Indians as autochthenouf, but that he changed his 
opmion as the result of his experiences and researches during ten Sears 
•pent among the DencDindji<5, whom he became convinced were derived 
from Asia. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

African Pygmies. 

Plans have been completed for assembling, either in the 
Department of Anthropology or elsewhere, representatives of 
all the world's races, ranging from smallest pygmies to the 
most gigantic peoples, from the darkest blacks to the domi- 
nant whites, and from the lowest known culture (the dawn of 
the Stone Age) to its highest culmination in that Age of 
Metal, which, as the Exposition shows, is now maturing in the 
Age of Power. 

Through the energetic co-operation of Rev. S. P. Verner, 
President of Stillman Institute (Tuskaloosa, Alabama), a 
group of Batwa Pygmies from Central Africa will be installed 
to form part of the out-door exhibit of this section. Sinc^ the 
time of Herodotus the existence of African Pygmies has been 
known, though it was only a few years ago that they were re- 
discovered by Uu Chaillu, Schweinfurth and Stanley. The 
studies of Mr. Verner and others have shown that the little 
people are really the aborigines of the Dark Continent, of 
which the greater portion have been displaced by full-size 
tribes. Practically nothing is known of the language, laws, or 
beliefs of the Pygmies, though travelers tell that they are 
skillful hunters, slaying the lion and the elephant, and even the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus, with poisoned darts. But two 
or three Pygmies have ever left their native ranges; none have 
hitherto crossed the Atlantic to the western hemisphere. Mr. 
Verner*s expedition has the favor of His Majesty, King Leopold 
of Belgium. 

Patagonian Giants. 

The Head Man of the Tehuelche tribe is to visit the Expo- 
sition with his wife, daughter, son-in-law and grandchildren, 
and one or two other families of the tribe. Since the time of 
Magellan these Indians have been known as Patagonian Giants; 
so far as measurements have been made, their mean stature 
exceeds that of any other known people save, probably, the 
Seri Indians of Northwestern Mexico. The Tehuelche familv 
occupies a skin house or toldo, they subsist partly on sea food, 
partly on spoil of the inland chase; the men are skillful in nav- 
igating large canoes containing fires for warmth and cooking; 
in the chase they depend chieflv on the bolas — a triple thong 
loaded with stone weight at the ends — which is thrown a great 
distance to entangle the quarry. It is planned to exhibit the 
family groups with their appurtenances, including one or two 
toldos and nreplace-canoes, on the shores of Arrowhead Lake 
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adjacent to the African Pygmies and the ethnologic display 
from the Philippines. 

Aboriginal Groups. 

Arrangements are well advanced for placing family groups 
representing various other primitive peoples on the grounds 
of the department. Among these are the Ainu tribe of the 
Island ot Hokkaido (Northern Japan )» representing the abo- 
rigines of the Japanese Empire, and illustrating in their occu- 
pations and handiwork some of the most significant stages in 
industrial development known to students— germs of some of 
those material arts which in their perfection have raised Japan 
to leading rank among the world's nations; the Cocopa 
Indians, from the Lower Colorado, a tribe still cultivating 
aboriginal crops by aboriginal methods, and whose men are of 
stature equal to the Patagonians, though the women are shorter; 
the Seri Indians, of Tiburton Island, northwestern Mexico, 
robably the most gigantic tribe extant, whose culture is so 
ow that they may be classed as just entering the Stone Age; 
the •• Red Negroes*' of Central Africa, represented by Chief 
Ndombe and his court, occupying the upper Kasai V^alley and 
forming an ethnic strain and social class not yet studied by 
scientists; and about a score of the aboriginal tribes still sur- 
viving in the United States. These will include one or two 
Pueblo groups, occupying structures modeled after portions of 
their native pueblos; Plains tribes, with their tipis, shields and 
other insignia so arranged as to express social organization; 
basket makers from northern California an^ central Arizonia; 
blanket weavers, potters, skin dressers, bead workers, copper 
shapers, arrow makers, and other native artisans pursuing their 
craft a cording to the ways of their ancestors in pre-Columbian 
times. The several groups will typify aboriginal life; and both 
special students and general visitors will find in them an index 
to the inner life of the Red Race, whose rise and passing, form 
the opening epic of American history. Several groups will 
cluster about notable figures; Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perc^ 
tribe, one of the ablest leaders ever sprung from American 
soil; the Apache chief, Geronimo. with his band, who with- 
stood the United States army for years; the stately Kiowa 
chief, Quanah Parker — these are among the native personages 
who have signified their intention of attending the Exposition 
and participating in the work of the department. 

Some of the aboriginal groups (especially those from the 
Pueblo region) will be sufficiently large to permit adequate 
display, not only of the collective industries and games, but 
of the ceremonial life of the tribes. After much consideration 
in the Indian Bureau, it has been decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent McCowan, that the best possible Indian 
exhibit will be one in conjunction with a model Indian school; 
and furthermore, that the only satisfactory exhibit of Indian. 
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life must be one in which the natives conform to their custom- 
ary habits and observances in every particular. Accordingly, 
set games will be played and formal ceremonies performed, not 
in a spectacular way, but at the times and seasons fixed by im- 
memorial custom; so the studious visitor will enjoy, on the 
ExposiMon grounds, opportunities for arrurate study hardly 
less useful than those hitherto available only through weeks or 
months of life in Indian settlements. The industries, too, will 
be normal, and visitors will be enabled to obtain as souvenirs 
or specimens for scientific study, objects of Indian handiwork 
proJuced by native methods under their own inspection. 
These will include blankets and woven belts; vases or ollas, 
plain and decorated; baskets for cooking and other purposes; 
native metal work in silver and copper; moccnsins, medicine 
bags and other articles of dressed skin; feather work and bead 
work in bone, shell and porcupine quills; bow9, arrows and 
quivers, with arrow points of stone, bone and antler; fire drills, 
etc. The transitional phase of aboriginal life will be illustrated 
by a typical sutlery, or trading post, through which most of 
the tribal groups will obtain supplies. 

Section of ARCHiEOLOGV. 

The collections exhibited in this section will be installed in 
the permanent fireproof structure known as the Anthropology 
Huilding. The greater part of the exhibits are contributed by 
countries and States. From Mexico — the land of the Aztec 
and seat of the highest native advancement in North 
America— comes a remarkable collection, including originals 
and reproductions of her most striking relics; carved idols of 
stone and wood and decorated figurines of fictile ware; obsidian 
cores and blades, the latter so excellent as to serve for surgical 
instruments or razors; calendar stones and other calendric in- 
scriptions; native hieroglyphic books on maguey paper; primi- 
tive sunbursts of polished obsidim and pyrite; amulets and 
esoteric emblems of beaten and semi-fused gold; sculptures 
and portrait mouldings representing personages of Mexico's 
unwritten history— these are some of the contributions taken 
from the Museo Nacional and other repositories in the inter- 
ests of the Exposition. A unique feature of the display will be 
a full-size reproduction of a portion of the ancient city of Mitla. 

From Kgypt come collections befitting the Land of the 
Lotus, in which civilization found its earliest germ; an entire 
tomb, mummies and mummy cases of royal personages and of 
the deified cat, with scarabs and other sacramental symbols of 
an early cult, are among the objects now on the way from 
Cairo. Egypt is the world's treasure-house of antiquities, and 
from these the finest and mast typical hive been chosen to tell 
the tale of her rise and the decline of her dynasties. These 
will include restorations in miniature of some of the most 
notable sites, so wrought as faithfully to reproduce the original 
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character. France sends a collection of rare relics designed to 
illustrate the development of prehistoric man from his advent 
in tertiary times up to his entrance into the Bronze Age, as 
traced by her eminent archaeologists; the clipped flints ascribed 
to the Ancient River Men being given prominence. 

Under a sp:cial State appropriation, Ohio contributes a rich 
collection of relics left by the mound building Indians, who 
inhabited the fertile valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi up 
to ihe times of D Soto and La Salle. The exhibit will com- 
prise map models of the Great Serpent Mound, the remark- 
able circular earthwork of the Miami Valley, and other repro- 
ductions, as well as a rich colllection (from the Museum of the 
State University) of stone implements^and weapons, bone fish- 
hooks and needles, copper gor|[ets and knives, and other arti- 
facts recording the industrial life of one of the most advanced 
native populations of our present territory. Several other 
notable collections are in preparation by institutions and indi- 
viduals; the foregoing are representative of the whole. 

In addition to the special collections, plans are underway 
for exhibiting a number of what may be called synthetic series 
illustrating tl.e greatest among the early advances of mankind. 
Perhaps the initial step in human progress was the conquest of 
£re, since man is essentially the fire* making animal; and this 
step will be illustrated by a series of devices running from the 
fire-drill and fire-pump representing the stage in which fire — 
the Red Flower of the East Indian lore — was thought an ani- 
mate deity and its production a vital process, through pyrite 
(or fire-stone) apparatus to the flint and steel and tinder box, 
and thence to the sulphur stick and phosphoros match stand- 
ing for the stage in which fire is recognized as a chemical 
Erocess. Scarcely less important was the development of the 
nife, which will be illustrated by prehistoric relics and primi- 
tive artifacts, ranging from the emblematic tooth and t-ilon of 
lowest savagery through the sharp edges of shell znd bamboo 
stem to the blade of wood and chipped or flaked stone, and 
thence to cold-hammered copper and meteoric iron, and on fo 
the stage of hot forging with the alloying and smelting of 
modern metallurgy; for although the way was long from tooth 
of deified beast as a symbol of supremacy to the jeweled 
sword as an emblem of militant power, its course may be 
shown in a few score specimens properly arranged and labeled. 

Another marker of human progress was the evolution of the 
wheel — the basis of all modern mechanics — which is easilv re- 
presented by a series of objects from its beginning as a divin- 
atory or gaming device through its faith-inspired u'^e as a 
roller under heavy beams and s'ones, up to its tmplojment in 
primitive vehicles when animaN were domesticated, and thence 
to its incorporation in machines as a transmitter of power — 
indeed, the Exposition grounds will reveal every stage in the 
evolution of the wheel, from the pole and ring game of the 
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Apache and the hair-whorl of the Hopj Indian maiden up to 
the rotary propellor of the airship. 

Just as it IS the purpose of the Section of Ethnology to 
illustrate the trend of human progress by means of groups re- 
presenting various stages of devrlopmcnt, so it is the motive 
of the Section of Archa;ology to demonstrate the same general 
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course of progress by specimens and series representiiK* the 
successive stages of advancement during prehistoric timet; 
and the recorcTof the relics will be measurably supplemented 
by the living records of another section, showing the later de- 
velopment of a vast territory from a savage wilderness to the 
family of great commonwealth of which the seat of the Ex- 
position it the metropolis. — Tkr Worltfs Fair BulUtm. 



A MICHIGAN EARTH-WORK AND IT^ IMPENDING 

LOSS. 

BY HARLAN I. SMITH. 

A prehistoric earth-work in Ogemaw County, Michigan, is 
in danger of being destroyed. The land on which it is located 
should be purchased and made into a public park, under the 
supervision ot the State or some permanent society. A law 
could then easily be passed to exempt from taxation parks en- 
closing prehistoric works, and not held for profit. 

This earth-work surrounds a nearly circular area, about 200 
feet in diameter. The embankment is over two feet in height. 
Outside of it is a ditch over two feet deep, from which the 
earth may have been taken to form the wall. There are three 
openings in the embankment-with corresponding interruptions 
in the ditch. These were probably entrances to the fort. 

The earth-work is located in a lumbered tract of wild land 
within four miles south and west of West Branch, Ogemaw 
County, Michigan; it is a short distance (about one-quarter 
mile) north of the house of Mr. James Rabidue, and appears 
to extend across the section line, and to lay in both the south- 
east of the northeast of Section 33, and the southwest of the 
northwest of Section 34, both of Town 22, north of Range 1 
east. 

A logger's road about six feet wide, winding through the 
country crosses the embankments and reduces them somewhat. 
The ditch has been filled with logs where the road crosses, the 
road being narrow has damaged only a slight part of the entire 
work. 

When I visited the place in 1901, men were at work between 
the embankment and Mr. Rabidue's house. They h;«d begun 
a slashing for the township road which would replace the log- 
ger's trail, and was to run on the north and south section line. 
Sig^hting along this irregular slashing, the line appears to cross 
about the middle of the earth-work. It is probable that the 
road will be. or has now been, built nearly on the line, but that 
only a single track, without ditches, will be made at present, 
leaving a full-width graded road for sime years in the future. 
A single track will only d«'uble. at most, the destruction begun 
by the logger's road, an'1 it may cross in the same tracks, in 
which case there would be no mote damage; but a regular four- 
rod graded road with ditches, crossing the earth-work would 
practicallv ruin it. 

In case this road has now been built and the earth-work 
destroyed, the purchase of this site for a park would no longer 
be desirable, if one of the four similar earth-works, some miles 
east of West Branch, along the Rifle River, may be secured for 
a reasonable sum. It would be well to do this now. rather than 
to wait until danger threatens it. Living at a distame, the 
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friends of science are not. apt to learn of such danger until too 
late, as is even now possibly the case with reference to the 
earth-work near Mr. Rabidue's place The land on Sections 
33 and 34 is, perhaps, worth about Sio an acre, and the earth- 
work may be on one acre, or at most, only four; the owner, 
ho A ever, may not care to sell less than ten or even forty acres 
in a piece, and it may lie on the land of one or even four 
owners. It is probably, however, on the land of the Gale 
Ltiinber Company, which would doubtless sell in as small a 
pa ccl as was desired, if informed that the use for which the 
land was desired was to make a public park in order to save the 
e irth-work. 

Some one interested in Michigan's future, should buy the 
land, say two or three acres, upon which the earth-work is 
situated and set the place aside as a public park, before the 
graded road is completed. Such has been done in Ohio for 
thj Great Serpent Mound and Port Ancient, and the Ohio 
Legislature passed a bill relating to any land on which a pre- 
historic work is located and not held for profit, exempting the 
same from taxation. This law is mentioned on page 873 of 
the Century Magazine of April. 1890. If such a bill were en 
acted in \lichigan, perhaps some one could be persuaded to 
purchase and set aside as parks the lands on which one of each 
of the pre-historic earth-works, peculiar to, and characteristic 
of Michigan, are located. 

If this site is purchased, a road may be made to pass at one 
side of the work, or may b : divided and be built on each side 
of it. The rubbish in the ditch can be taken out and the place 
fenced. Some farmer mar by might be engaged as a care- 
taker, in return for the use ot the park as pas'urage. The line 
dividi ig the hard from the soft timber passes within a few 
hnndred feet of the place, and this makes it interesting to 
foresters, botanists and zoologists. 

rhe title of the park should be placed in the Detroit Branch 
of the Archa!olo;»ical Institute of America, the State Univer- 
sity, the Pioneer and His orical Society, or some other public 

Michigan institution. 

4.^ 

HUMAN BONES FOUND NEAR GALVESTON. 
A Letter Communicated by Mr. James Douglas. 

[Pnnied in the BulUtin of ib« American Gcogrnphicnl Society, D«c«mb«r, 19^)3 ] 

I>K. James Dout.LAs. President, October 12, 1903. 

El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co. 

Dear Sir : Complying with your request to furnish you the 
data relative to the human bones found in the ballast pits of 
thr Galveston. La Porte & Houston Ry. (now part of Southern 
P.c'tic) near Galveston, Texas. I beg to say: 

The ballast pits are situated at the mouth of Clear Creek, 
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about thirty-two miles southeast of Houston, Texas, and 
twenty-five miles from Galveston, and lie between the creek 
and the bay. Originally they covered about twenty acres, and 
rose to an elevation of eighteen or twenty feet above mean 
low tide. The deposit consisted of about 50 per cent, shell of 
various kinds, oyster, clam, etc., 40 per cent, gravel, and 10 per 
cent, coarse >and. The whole deoMit was covered with about 
eight inches of soil, and had a d^^^^rowth of live-oak trees, 
some ot which seemed very olc^^^Be deposit was in seven 
distinct strata, averaging about 2l^Hlt in thickness, with about 
two inches of black earth between. 

All the strata were very much the same, except the bottom 
one and the second one from the top. These two had very 
little gravel in them, and consisted of oyster shells (larger 
than in tne other strata) and black earth, and it was in these 
two *• veins" that we found the human bones, one "layer" of 
bones a little over three feet below the surface, and the other 
at sea level about twenty feet below the surface. 

We found very few bones in the upper stratum— probably 
ten per cent of the whole — the greater majority being at about 
the present sea level 

No accurate count of the total number found was kept, but 
over fifteen hundred were actually tallied, and a conservative 
estimate would be five thousand. 

.At first the gravel was loaded by hand, and during this 
period the foreman counted the skulls, but, later on. a steam 
shovtl was put to work, and after that no count was attempted, 
though the bones were uncovered daily until the entire pit was 
worked oui 

\Vc usually found two or more skeletons together, and, in 
one instance, found fourteen, all practically touching. 

ThcN' were, of course, in no regular order, but were in 
every c inceivable position. When first exposed the bones 
were wet and soft, but after drying in the sun would be fairly 
hard and firm After th^ steam shovel was put to work, practi- 
cally all the bones were broken when they got to the surface. 
Some of the skulls were of enormous size, and they all had 
low foreheads. All seemed to be adults, and one noticeable 
feature was .he almost perfect condition of thr teeth, which 
showed absolutely no sign of decay. 

Several broken pieces of pottery were found, also some 
presumably ivory beads, about i % inches long, with a hole 
lengthwise through the centre and a diagonal groove on the 
outside. 

Sjme of these bones were sent to the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo some years ago. 

The last of this shell deposit was removed during the 
summer of 1896. Yours respectfully, 

H.J. Simmons, 
General Superintendent* 



ARCH>EOkOGICAfc) NOTES. 



A pREHisTOKic ViLLAGft has been found in the Rhon 
Mountains in Bavaria. JHL village contained twenty-nine 
funnel-shaped dwellings,j^^Hto ten meters in diameter, equal 
distances apart. A thici^^^Vof sandstone, used in grinding, 
lay in front of a hearth, inl^ch ashes and cinders were found* 

Roman Roads in Britain. — A book on this subject, written 
by Thomas Codrington, is published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. This does not go back to pre- 
historic times, and throws no light on the roads which pre- 
vailed in that age, but it seems probable that the ancient circles 
and standing stones were connected with one another by trails 
at least. 

Prehistoric Studies in Austria.— Under the auspices of 
the Vienna Academy of Science there have been biought ta 
li^ht many Neolithic settlements, with painted pottery, a few 
of them cicrcorated with patterns; also ladles with cheiron and 
other patterns, and human and other figures. Beaver, wolf. fox» 
lynx, and stag dominated, but the domestic dog and pig were 
also found. 

Family Burial Grounds. — The Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute reports the discovery of shells in barrows* 
In some barrows they were so remarkable as to convey the idea 
to Dr. Wright that the barrows were family burial grounds, and 
yet a great variety of shells were found in the same region, in 
East York Town. The interments varied from the Stone Agr 
to the early Iron Age. 

Cairns and Tumuli have been found on the Island of 
Bute in Scotland. One of the cairns was superimposed upon 
a kitchen midden, which appears to be the earliest remains of 
man's occupation yet discovered in the islands. In one of the 
chambers a stone edged urn was found, also a drinking cup. 
This brings it up to the Bronze Age, the three ages being 
manifest in the same spot. 

The Excavations at Gezer. — The discoveries made at this 
point has shown conclusively that many things are bidden under 
the soil of Palestine which will, undoubtedly, throw much light 
upon the early history of that land, and probably confirm the 
Scriptures. A model of the ruins of Gezer will be shown at 
the St. Louis Exposition. The discovery of infants* bones 
buried under corner stones indicates the prevalence of infant 
sacrifice, and explains the passage: '* I he man, who in the- 
days of Ahab built the wall of Jericho in his oldest son, and set 
up the last gate in his youngest son." — Kings xvii :34. 



archa:ological notes. 12s 

Okchomenos.— >A site of an ancient city in Bothnia, is prov- 
ing to be of great interest. Here was buried at the foot of 
the slope the Treasury of Minyas. Last spring excavations 
were renewed by Prof. Furtwanglcr, of Munich. During the 
first days of digging the remains of a palace on a large scale 
was found, full of Mycenxan vase fragments; also wall paint- 
ings, and other articles. In technique, conception, ornaments 
and figures the paintings agree exactly with the Cretan palace 
of Knossos. This confirms the supposition that Crete was the 
real center of Mycenaean civilization. Only bronze imple- 
ments are found; no trace of tin. The most important result 
is the assurance of a close connection with Crete. 

Chinese Jade is chiefly brought from the Himilaya Range, 
between the desert of Gobie and Thibet, and from Khoten in 
Yak and still further west. It was a precious stone and was 
manufactured into tablets as early as 700 B. C, or before the 
time of Confucius. The term as employed includes two 
minerals — jadeite and nephrite. By the| mere 'process of 
handling and inspection it is i'lipossible to distinguish one from 
the other, but the specific gravity of jadeite is considerably 
greater than nephrite, and varies as one, three, aine. Jade is 
much the harder of the two. Fire and steel can do it no in- 
jury. The famous Buddhist Hsuan Tsung, who travelled to 
India in 700 A. D.. speaks of a jade lake, or a lake where peo- 
ple go to collect jade. Jade occurs in two colors— white and 
green. The great Mongol. General Bayon, while digging a 
well at Boteu. is said to have come across a statue of jade, 
three or four feet high. Elsewhere we read of two bowls of 
jade, which would revolve within one another but could not be 
seperated. There is a record of a jade lamp, seven feet five 
inches high, and five branches, with a dragon coiled around 
each branch. — Century Magazine, Jan. igo4. 
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EDITORIAL) NOTES. 



HvKSOs AND HiTTiTES. — Three writers. Prof. J. M. MacKay, 
Percy Newbury and John Gorstong, have written on the above 
subject, and take the position that the Hyksos kings were 
Hittites. An article in Nature, November 12, 1903. shows that 
the same opinion was advanced as early as 1879, but has not 
been fully adopted. In fact there are some fatal objections to 
it. as the supposition is that the immigrants depicted on the 
walls of the tomb of Beni Hassen are Hittites, whereas they 
have every appearance of being Semites and not Turanians. 
Prof. Sayce argues that the Hittites were not Semitics, and 
shows this from their physiognomy. 

Chedorlaombr and Hammukabi.— In Genesis there is an 
account of an invasion upon the cities of the plain, where the 
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Dead Sea now is — four kings against five, in which the name 
of Chedorlaomer and Amraphael are given. It has been dis- 
covered that the name Chedorlaomer means *' Kudur," 
** servant/' Lagamar an Edomite deity; so that Chtdor- 
laomer was a servant of the Klamite god. Amraphael was 
another name for Hammurabi, whose remarkable code has 
been discovered. The inv, sion occurred about 2200 B. C. The. 
supposition about the laws is that they were such as were ex- 
tant in Babylonia, but they differed from the Ten Command- 
ments, in that crime vias punished in Babylonia because it ^as 
injurious to society. The civil code fixed penalties. With the 
Mosaic law, crime was punished because it was an offense 
against God. Babylonian law was the law of Caanan down to 
the time of the conquest by the Israelites, but after the con- 
quest, religion which consisted in the worship of one God pre- 
vailed. 

American Origins.— The subject of American Origins has 
been discussed many times in the pages of The American 
Antiquarian, and its pages are still open for further discussion. 
There are archaeologists on this continent who treat the prob- 
lem as already solved, and consider that all forms of culture, 
religious beliefs, myths and symbols, and art products were 
developed independently in America, and sneer at those who 
hold a contrary opinion; and some of the journals published 
are intolerant of the other opinion. It shows no superiority 
in anyone when he cuts off debate on any subject, as if his 
position was the correct one and nothing more was to be said. 
The Americanist who is studying the origin and development 
of civilization may think that there are many evidences of a 
separate development on this continent, independent of every 
other, but those who have studied the Oriental mythology are 
fully as well qualified to discuss the subject, as he who decides 
before hand and cuts off debate. We have no sympathy with 
intolerance or dogmatism in science, any more than we have in 
religion, and take issue with everyone who consciously or un- 
consiously passes resolutions and expects everyone to adopt 
them. 

The Biblical VVorlp. — This journal lacks only three years 
of being as old as The American Antiquarian, although it has 
changed its name several times. The February number con- 
tains an article by Prof. Samuel Ives Curtis, of the Chicago 
Seminarv, entitled "Researches in Svria and Pa'estine Con- 
ducted in the Summer of IQ03," and another on the ** Feasts 
and Fasts in Modern Palestine," by Dr E. W. G. Masterman. 



EDITORIAb. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF PILE-DWELLINGS. 

The peculiarity of pile-dwelling^s is that they are made of 
wood, and yet many ot them belong to the Stone Age. It is 
remarkable that wooden structures which were elected during 
this age should have been preserved so perfectly that archae- 
ologist have been able to reconstruct them, and to decide as 
to their shape, the manner in which they were bull^ their dis- 
tance from shore, and the class of people who occupied them. 
This is owing largely to the fact that the pile-dwellings of 
Switzerland were buried under deep layers of mud, and so 
were kept from the destroying influence of the elements. It 
is well known that wood, when buried under soil and away 
from atmosphere, may remain for manv ages and its fiber and 
character may be easily determined by the geologists and 
naturalists. 

Along with the wooden piles, many remains of frujt. grai'-. 
and woven garments, as well as stone and copper relics, were 
discovered in the mud in a fair degree of prcscivation. These 
have furnished a view of the domestic life and social condition 
of the people who dwelt in the interior of the continent of 
Europe in late prehistoric times, and have thrown much light 
upon their social condition and their art and architecture. 

The mounds, cists and stone chambers when opened con- 
tain the remains of bodies and relics which had b«en used, but 
the remains of the Lake Dwellings have furnished a view of 
the people as they were when alive, and it is easy to dra\^ a 
picture of their social condition and to imagine their mode of 
life. 

The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland may be assigned to 
three different periods. The first is marked by rude stone relu s. 
coarse pottery and no ornamentation; the second, by hatches, 
wade of red nephrite jade, and a few copper lelics; the pot- 
tery is fine, ornamented, and has piojecting handles. 1 he 
third was marked by copper weapons and tools, stone ham- 
mers and hatchets carefully pierced, beads, necklaces, pend- 
ants, buttons, needles and horn combs, vases provided w th 
handles and covered with ornaments. The distance from the 
shore of the ancient Lake Dwellings varied from 131 to 198 fi et, 
the more recent, from 656 to 984 feet. Some of the pile dv el- 
lin^s were held by piles driven into the mud, others by pilrs 
which were kept in position by blocks of stone, called /^7</'- 
wrrbauUn, and by the Germans, steinbergen. The number of 
piles is very great, varying from 40,000 at Wangen to i0G,oco 
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at Robenhausen. 1 he area occupied by the station varies 
from 1,200 to 21,000 square feet. The houses on the platforms 
wcr^ made of wattle and Iturdlework, and sometimes of piles 
split in half, and the floors were of the same material and 
divided by thick layers of clay. These houses are the earli- 
est specimens of house architecture that have been found in 
Europe. 

It has, however, been shown by recent discoveries that a 
similar mode of life prevailed in many parts of the globe in 
prehistoric times, and survived into the historic days. 

The point which interests us at the present time, is the 
distribution of the pile-dwellinfs. They were known in early 
historic times as situated in the midst of the forests of Europe, 
and as inarking the different stages of growth through which 
society passed in that region. Latterly, however, it has been 
noticed that similar structures still occupied, are scattered 
along the shores of the different continents and near the 
islands of the Pacifie, though few have yet been found on the 
western coasts of America. 

This custom of erecting houses above the water was not 
confined to Europe or Asia, or the prehistoric age, for there 
are many islands scattered over the South Pacific, near which 
houses are still to be seen built above the water, specimens of 
which may be seen in the cuts. This custom became so com- 
mon. that many of the houses on the islands themselves were 
built on high posts. This custom prevails at the present time 
in the Philippines, in Borneo, and elsewhere. The reason for 
it is that it protects from floods and from reptiles. It is prob- 
able that it came originally from the Malay habit of erecting 
buildings over the water. In the olden time it was the custom 
when the first post was set in the ground to sacrifice a slave 
and place the body below the post, a custom which seems to 
have spread as far as to the Northwest coast of America. 

One of the cuts presented herewith shows the pile-dwellings 
situated in the Southern Pacific. These are quite remote 
from the land, and some of them are modern in their 
construction. The piles are not so substantial, or so well con- 
structed as were those which were built by the earlv inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland in prehistoric times, and yet they illustrate 
the survival of a custom which was prevalent during the times. 

Another of the cuts illustrate the manner of constructing 
houses upon land, with posts below designed to support them, 
the platf«>rms and floors being raised above the surface of the 
earth, very much an thr platforms were placed above the ^'ur- 
face of the water. Such dwellings, however, are found in 
tropic •! regions where vegetation grows rank, and where 
vencmous reptiles are numerous. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The First op Empires: "Babylon op the Bible.'* By W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. New York: Harper Bros. 

Mr. Boscawen's account of the earliest history of Babvlonia will be 
read with great interest by those who would keep pace witn progrefs ot 
Aisyriological research during the last decade or so. As year dv vear the 
mounds are slowly being forced to lay bare their treasures, diseoveries 
have followed in quick succession; and, although merely a fraction of the 
inscriptions have been edited, we know almost as much of ancient Baby- 
lonia and Assyria as we do of Greece or Rome Wc have become 
acquainted with civilization remarkable as much for its advai.ced state of 
development as lor its great antiouity; hundreds of contract-tablets bear 
witness to its wide spread trade and commerce: dozens of royal letters have 
thrown a flood of light upon the organization of the kingdom, and the 
recent discovery of an elaborate Code containing some two hundred laws. 
was a valuable record of the greatest sociological interest, which permitted 
us to see into the internal economy of this ancient seat of culture. Thanks 
to the literary activity of later centuries, and especially to the energies of 
the Assyrian King Asurbanipal, there are preserved numerous religious and 
mythological texts, copies of originals which, in the opinion of A^s>riolo• 
gists, date back to the third mlllenium at least. Such are most important 
sources for the reconstruction of old Babylonian history, and it is not until 
the period of the native Babylonian dynasty, of which the famous Kham- 
murabi dirca 2250 B. C ) was the most prominent Hgure. that a mote or less 
consecutive and complete record is recoverable. 

Mr. Hoscawen's sketch of the origin and growth of the Bab\ Ionian 
empire "from the earliest timt-s to the consolidation of the empire in scoo 
B. C . draws largely upon the sources above mentioned. Of real hi&toiical 
information we have but little, and at the best it is obscure. He has.hr wever. 
made the most ot his scanty material, and, at all events, he has furcreded 
in laying before the reader a tolerably clear account of life and thought of 
the oldest period. His book popularizes the reMilts of recent excavations 
and decipherment, and has not only the merits, but, unfortunately, a j^rrat 
many of the demerits, of popular writings. It contains a good deal tl at is 
not new, and some new things ibat are not ^rod. The sub-title " Babylon 
and the Bible " suggests the Babel-Hible controversy, and, of a truth. Mr. 
Boscawen is pre-eminently one of those who trace in Hebrew history and 
literature the working of Babylonian culture and civilization. J Offokd. 

4t 4t V 

Man's Fi-acf. in the Universe. A Study of the Results of Selenitic 
Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds. By Alfred 
L. Wallace, LL. D. New York: McClure & Phillips. 

The position which the author of this book takes, is that this world is 
the only one out of the countless muititude. that is inhabited by inteliigrnt 
beings, like ourselves. The author refers to the great belt of telescopic 
stirs called the Milkv Way. and magnifies the extent of the material uni- 
verse. He speaks of the nebula? and spiral forms and the heavens outside 
the solar system, also the distances of tne stars. The distances are so vast 
that the longest available base line is less than one second of a circle. He 
speaks of the evolution of the star system. He says that the sun is p tvpi- 
cal star, then describes the nebul<e and meteoric hypotheses, and a^ks the 
question: " Are the stars infinite in number?'* 

As to whether there are other material universes, he offers no opinion, 
though many astronomers think the stellar universe is limited in extent. 
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Our sun is situated in the central plane of the Milky Way, and wt are sur- 
rounded by a group of stars of unknown extent. 

The author next turns to consider the essential characters of the living 
organism called man. The function of trading amd energy, is one of the 
characteristics; the poirer of growth is another; the necessity of solar light, 
another, and the air in relation to life, another. In the fourteenth chapter 
h<: undertakes to prove that the earth is the only inhabitable planet in the 
solar system; that the others are unfitted to maintain life. He acknowl- 
edges that it seems ludicrous that our sun alone should be in a position to 
support life. VVe must remember the endless variety and the extreme in- 
stability of the proto-plasmic products in the living organism, manv of 
which are, perhaps, as sensitive to special rays as is the photographic plate. 
Sucn IS the conclusion which materialism forces this great scientist to adopt. 
It is a reductio ad abanrdum. All nature tells as the same strange, mys- 
terious story of the exuberance of life. All this life on our earth is led up 
to and culminated in that of man. If man is an animal, and nothins more, 
he is of no importance in the universe, lliere may be and probably are 
other universes, perhaps of other kinds of matter and subject to other kinds 
of laws. 

The author quotes Tennyson and Proctor, and gives the couplet to ex- 
press his thought — 

" Oh night ! oh stars ! So rud'tly jars the finite with the Infinite," 

and again from the Scriptures: "As touching the Almighty, we cannot find 
him out." Agnosticism is not becoming in one who has such a view of the 
infinite creation, as the astronomer has. The conclusion of the author is 
not really satisfactory to the man who thinks about the future state. The 
testimony does not come from the material universe, unless the eye of faith 
is opened to apprehend the unseen mystery. 

« « « 

Virginia: A History op the Pboplb. By John Estes Cook. New 
York and Boston: Houghton, MifHin Co. Pp. 533. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best of the American Commonwealth Series. We 
have space for ouly a few brief references to the main points that are 
reached One naturally looks for the account of Powhattan and Pocahontas 
first. He fiads the description both interesting and beautiful. Disorder 
followed in the colony afterward. Sir Thomas Dale is descnbed as a mde 
antagonist, but a devout Christian. 

The view ^iven of the plantations in 1620 bears the true Vir^^nia stamp. 
The planters lived tranquilly on their large estates, and entertained friends 
or strangers. Tlie cavalier immigration occnmsd between i6$o and 1670. 
Washington was the great-grandson of a royalist who took refuge in Vir- 
ginia. 

The early settlers of Virginia were subject to fits of passion, as illus- 
trated in the case of Nathaniel Bacon. Sir William Berkley was devoted 
to moaarchy and the church. At one time it was the project of Dean 
Swift to become the Bishop to Virginia. The visit of George Whitfield is 
referred to. Great crowds followed him, but his coming split the Presby- 
terian church into the new side and the old side. The account of Brad- 
d rock's defeat and the part which George Washington had in it, is interest- 
ing. The period from tne middle of the seventeenth century to the Revolu- 
tion was the high water mark of the social tide in Virginia, still the 
Cavaliers and Puritan went hand in hand during the Revolution. 

Tne author has given a remarkable view of the courage of Washington 
in battle. He also describes the movements of Lafayette, and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. Jefferson is described as the defender uf democracy. 
The literature of Virginia comes in for a brief review. 

The last of the book treau of Virginia since the war. The hesitation 
of Virginia to enter into the contest and take the Southern side in the Re- 
bellion is certainly to be commended, for it shows the State was really loyal 
at heart, as she has been ever since. 
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Alexandrian Hexameter Fragments. By Edgar J. Goodspccd. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. XXIll 1903. 

The Decennial Publications' Greer Papyri prom the Cairo 
Museum. Together with Papyri op Roman Egypt prom Ameri- 
can Collections. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Reprinted from Vol- 
V. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 78. igo2. 

It is a credit to the Univenity of Chicago that documents which vary 
in age from 3000 B. C. to 300 A. D. should be reproduced, some of them m 
the cuneiform langvare and others in Greek. Prof. Robeit Harper has 
published the Code of Hammurabi from the cuneiform, and Prof . Goodspeed 
nas translated the Greek papyri. Prof Goodspeed has given special atten- 
tion to the Greek papyri. He has discovered an Alexandriai* Hexameter^ 
which is no lonerr extant, belonging to the second century; al<o fragments 
of the 15th book of the Gklissy, a medical fragment of the second century, 
a letter of the third century, and a loan contract 1 1 1 B.C. 

The reprint from the foamal of Hellenic Studies, has a fragment which 
is printed so as to show the color of the papyrus and the form of the Greek 
letters. The fragment may belong to the proper epic porm of the Alex- 
andrian time. 

* * * 

Journal op the Transactions op The Victoria Institute, or 
Philosophical Society op Great Britain. By the Secretary. 
London. IQ03, 

Prof Lionel S. Heal addressed the Victoria Institute. February 3. igo2» 
on the subject. *' Water Essential to Ail Life.'* in which he takes the ground 
that life is absolutely distinct from matter, and that there is general grad- 
ation from the physical world to the life world: that life is absolutely differ- 
ent from non-lite; that all the life we know comes from life only. Life de- 
pends not only on the great part of the body which we can see, but upon 
those minute living particles which exist in all the tissues and organs. 
These particles used to be called cells, but each so-called cell consists of 
two parts, the living and not living. Every part of the active living matter 
is moist and receives its nourishment dissolved in water. The portion of 
solid matter dissolved in water is enormous. The organ which does the 
most wonderful work in all living nature, is the brain. 

Mr. Walter Kidd read a paper on the "Adaptation and Selection in 
Nature and their Bearing on Design." He says adaptation and selection ia 
obvious, that natural selectioa is unnecessary. Design is imminent in the 
marvelous change of life, whatever be the way the links have been formed 
by the Divine Artificer. 

Another article is upon **The Preperation of Man's Abode/' by James 
Loebly. F. R. G. S. This address also has the same ring to it, that the 
others have. All seem to cootradict the materialistic view of creation and 

life. 

m * ^ 

A Briep History op Rocky Mountain Exploration, with Special 
Reperencb to the Expedition op Lewis and Clark. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaitet. With illustrations and maps. New York: D.Apple- 
ton Co. 1904. Pp. 352. Price. $1^5. 

This book treats first of the explorations among the seven cities of 
Cibola by the Spanish. Next the r rench explorations from the east, by 
Nicolet and Charlevoix and others. The English explorations commenced 
first, by the Hudson Bay Company. During all this tinre, for over 20a 
years, the dream of navigators was to discover the passage into the South 
Sea. In 1761 Alexander Henry, a Scotchman, was travelling over the 
prairies of Minnesota. In 1766 Carver descended the Fox River. In 1702 
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McKenzie reached the Frazer River; he was an Englishman. Thus we 
have the four nationalities. 

The Missouri became a path to the Pacific. Lewis and Clark were 
sent on their journey across the continent about the time of the Louisiana 
purchase. Territorial expansion began at that time About a hundred 
pages of the book are given to the journey of these two explorers. Next 
there follows a description of David Thompson, who reached the Red 
River of the north, also Frazer, who was a clerk of the Northwest 
Company in 1837. John Jacob Astor began the fur trade about this time. 
Zebulon Pike was the next explorer. He passed over the Kansas praines, 
reached the Red River of the south and was taken prisoner by the Spanish. 
In 1819 Stephen Long made trips to the Red Rivers. Steamboats had then 
come into use. 

In 1832 Ross Cox published an account of a series ot adventures on 

the Rocky Mountains; Henry R. Schoolcraft was studying the sources of 

the Mississippi; Maxmilian was at the Missouri River. About this time 

Catlin was among the Mandans. In 1836 Mark Whitman and Rev. Mr. 

Spaulding reached Oregon. In 1843 3»ooo took up the line of the Oregon 

trail. Fremont's exploration tiH)k place about this time, supplemented by 

William May Emory. 

« « « 

Thk Critkria Requisite for the Rephrence of Relics to a 
(ti.ACiAL A(;i£. By T. C. Ch'ahiberlain. Reprint from the Journal of 
Geology. Vol. XL, No. i; January and February. 1903. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Prof. Chamberlain's position in this pamphlet, is as foliows: The be- 
lief that man originated upon the Eastern continent is supported by the 
preponderance of geological evidence, but the (Question is one of date. 
Evidence for afsigning man to a glacial period, is to be sought in glacial 
and inter-glacial formations. There are sources of error connected with 
the inter glacial deposits, though they present the most promising field. 
1 he uncertainty is owing to the very unpromising character of valley gravel 
as a source of really good evidence. 

Tnis pamphlet was written after the finding of the Lansing skull. The 
discussion over this skull has ceased, but the pamphlet will bt useful when 
tlie next discovery is made and the discussion begins anew. The field for 
(i.scoverv is, however, very broad, and includes the regions of Central 
A nenca. as well as the Northwest coast; each of which localities presents 
a different problem and one disconnected from the glacial deposits. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CODICES WITH THE ORDI- 
NARY FICTOGRAPHS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

The codices which are so common among the tribes of the 
Southwest, have been studied with great care for a number of 
years, and many things which were formerly obscure have been 
cleared up. but the problem as to their origin is still unsolved. 
It would srem, however, to those who have become familiar 
with the pictographs and other symbols which are still com* 
mon among the uncivilized tribes, that there was a very 
close connection between them, and that both treat of the 
same subject. There was, to be sure, a great difference between 
the material which was used in the codices and that in the 
ordinary pictographs. The codices were made out of papsr» 
generally folded like a fan. but so arranged that they could be 
drawn out, and the hieroglyphics and pictographs upon them 
could be read, as in a book. 

The Codex Peresianus. discovered by Leon de Rosny in the 
National Library, Paris. 1859. consists of 11 Itaves, 32 pages, 
each 9 inches long, 5,^ > inches, and is full of both symbols and 

Cictographs. The Codex Troano, found by Brasseur de Bour- 
ourg. in the possession of Don Juan Tro y Ortolano, and 
called Troano from the name, consists of 35 Itaves, or 70 pages» 
each of them larger than the Dresden Codex. 

The Fejervary Codex is also another of the so-called books 
of the Mayas. This contained pictographs which in themselves 
are suggestive of the calendar system and the religious cere- 
monials, and at the same time of common or ordinary events. 
One peculiarity of this codex is that it has a pictograph in the 
form of a Maltese Cross with a tree in each arm of the cross; 
on either side of the tree, a homan figure, and above the tree, a 
bird. There are loops between the arms of the cross, and within 
each loop a staff* or long reed; while in the center is a human 
figure, armed with the spear thrower, or atlatl. There are bands 
surrounding the loops and trapezoids, with dots, thirteen dots 
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on each side,— the pictographs and the symbols being sug- 
gestive of the Tree of Life, but tfic dots suggestive of the 
calendar system. 

The Tableau Des Bacab has the same combination of picto- 
graphs and time symbols. The band surrounding (he central 
figure contains twenty small circles; the lines drawn from the 
corners and along the borders contain thirteen dots, while'the 
pictograph in the center contains a tree, with two figures under 
the tree, 'vhich may be compared to our first parents, or the 
first pair; while upon cither side of the tree are pictographs 
which rt■pre^•ent (he human vacnfice. a bound mummy, two pcr- 
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sons sedted in a house, and two other persons offering incense. 
( 1 ) In reference to all of these codices, it may be said that 
they resemble ihc pictographs of the wild tribes in some re- 
pects. thougti they show much more acquaintance with the art 
ol illustration, and much more advancement in the science of 
enumeration and in the art of writmg, and yet it is a question 
whether the hieroglyphics had been carried to that stage in 
which they coulil be made to convey information to any except 
to the priest, or those who were trained to the work. It would 
seem as if the purpose of the priests was to conceal their 
knowledge irom the common people, and yet make the 
codices suggestive of religious riles and ceremonies. There is 
no doubt that the religion of the Mayas was quite similar to 
that of other tribes far'her north. It abounded with a belief 
in the supernatural beings which were connected with all the 
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operations of nature, as wel! a!i the industries of man. though 
it had reached that stage in which person il beings were sup- 
posed to preside over the elements and to control the universe. 
These beings were not placed in the sky, or so remotely as to be 
unseen, but they were supposed to dwell rpon the earth and 
among men; but had different spheres of activity, and had con- 
trol over the diffeient operations of nature and had different 
characters, the character of each corresponding with his pro- 
vince or his sphere. 

The pictographs are easily interpreted, and the symbols, 
though they are somewhat arbitrary, are suggestive of time 
counts, and have to do with the calendar. So we may say of all 
the codices, that they contain pictographs which are tasily read, 
for they relate to the ordinary industries and such scenes as 
mi^ht take place among almost any people, and especially a 
sedentary people, as the Mayas were. VVe must remember, how- 
ever, that nearly all the American aborigines were more or less 
familiar with the calendar system, and were accustomed to 
recognize the different phases of the moon and their relation to 
the ordinary pursuits, such as the planting of corn, the pur- 
suit of game, and other industries. When we come to the 
tribes further west, we find that there were many things which 
served the same purpose as the c<)clice>. Among these we may 
mention the various rock inscriptions which were common 
among the cliff dwellinj^s, the s.ind paintings which were com 
mon among the Navajos. and the sacred dramas and religious 
I ercmonies whu h weie common among the Pueblos. These 
were generally under ihe care of the priests, or sacied men, 
and were explained and tra smitted by them. There were cer- 
tain persons also, who were taught their significance and were 
able to interpret them to tl»e common people. The utmost 
care was taken among the Navajos to see that the sand paint- 
ings were made exactly right and that the story was told with- 
out variation 

(2 ) It is true that all of the tribes divided the sky according 
to the points of the compass and gave to each part a different 
color, and assigned a different animal or symbol to the parts of 
the sky, although they varied according to locality Among 
the Mayas, the south was denoted by a blue field, and the rab- 
bit was the symbol; the cast, by a red field, and the cane was 
the symbol; the north, by a yellow field, and the flint was the 
symbol; and the west, by a green field, and a house was the 

symbol. 

Many of the codices divide the sky into four'parts accord- 
ing to the cardinal points, and seem to ascribe to these differ- 
ent parts certain nature diviniiies. which arc used as symbols, 
though they drew these symbols from familiar objects which 
were to be found upon the surface of the earth or water, and 
had no counterpart in the sky above. To illustrate* in the th^ 
Vatican Codex th^rc were five signs, which were placed over 
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against each of the points of the compass, — at the south, the 
flower, grass, a lizara, a bird and a rabbit, each of which were 
emblems of some attribute, such as the shortness of life^ 
nakedness, etc. They placed over the signs of the west, a 
deer, an ape, the house; at the north, a tiger, skull, flint knife» 
cane, human head; at the east, a serpent, earthquake, water and 
the moon. The cardinal points were symbolized by angular 
loops and trapezoid figures, with various symbols in the loops 
tnd in the figures. The red loop was at the top, the east; the 
yellow at the left hand, representing north ;. the olue loop at the 
bottom, representing the west; the green loop at the right hand, 
representing the south. The symbols were as follows: the cane 
to the east; the tecpatl or flint to the north, the hoiise, calli, ta 
the west; and tochtli, the rabbit, to the south. The significance 
of these symbols as applied to the points of the compass and 
the symbols themselves variec . In the Vatican Codex we ob- 
serve four trees, with two individuals clasping the trunk; one 
of them red. the other, white. On the top of each tree is a 
bird, or an animal, representing the different seasons of the 
year — spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

(3) The use of the number 13 was common not only among 
the Mayas and tribes of Central America, but was also commoi> 
among the hunter tribes of the Mississippi Valley. With them 
it was derived from the habit of watching the moon and count- 
ing the months by it, or making the lunar months the unit. 
There was no other division with them of the year, certainlyr 
no such division of the year into the solar and sacred year, as 
the Mayas had. We find the numbers 8 and 13 on the shell 
gorgets, for there are four points, and sometimes eight points,, 
to the sun; four sides to the square; four birds projecting from 
the square; four loops projecting from the corner of the square; 
but there are 13 dots in the loops, probably symbolizing the 15 
moons. This gives rise to the inquiry whether there was any 
such connection between the shell gorgets and the codices, a» 
to say that the one grew out of the other. On this point, we 
might say that, if there were anv intermediate stages between 
the two, we might suppose that these codices had really grown 
up out of such primitive symbols; but these are wanting. 

The sacred dramas among the Zunis, Sias, Hopis. and 
Tusayans resembled the codices, in that they were carefully 
guarded and every part of the ceremony was significant. 
There was always a story connected with every one of these cere- 
monies; a story which began with the Creation and involved 
the Deluge, and included the history of the people, with alt 
their wanderings and changings. In fact they served the same 
purpose to these different tribes, as the Bible did to the Israel- 
ites, and they were as sacred to them as the Bible is to us. They 
also resembled the codices which were so common among the 
tribes of the Southwest, in that they served as calendars accord- 
ing to which the religious ceremonies and festivals were regu* 
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lalcd and the close connection between the position ot the 
constelUtion of Pleiades in the sky and the time when the festi- 
vals were ubserved. 

When we compare the so-called altars whii:h were commoa 
among the Tusayans, with the codices found among Maya 
tribes, we shall find that the main difference is in thf hiero- 
glyi^hics, which are seen on the borders ot the page, but the 
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idols carved in human shap' and painted in different colors, and 
serpents, and bird", and rain clouds, and other symbols, ire 
all present. We have built nothing upon the symbols, but 
(here are myths which are on record, which so resemble one an 
ther, that they would seem to have come from a common pos- 
session, especially the myths which relate to the Creation, the 
Flood, and the different periods of lime. The mythology of 
the people has b^en gathered into the sacred books, just as the 
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traditions of Polynesia and the Easter Islands have been re- 
corded in pictures on slabs. 

The comparison between the sign language, pictographs, 
Mide-songs and Bark records with the codices is certainly very 
suggestive. They together constitute the exponents of the 
religious thought of the people, and must be regarded as im- 
portant, not as revelations of truth, but rather as signs of the 
progress of thought. No one would go to the codices to find 
out the religious truth, as he would to'the Book of Revelation^ 
but they reveal the struggles of the human mind to apprehend 
the truth, and the difficulties which are in the way of the pagan 
and heathen nations. 

It is not known that the medicine men or priests, who 
made the sand-paintings and had charge of the altars and 
kivas, had control over the industf-ies of the people, as the 
Maya priests did; still, the people and the priests were in 
harmony, and the religious mechanism was not s> parated 
from the civil or social life, but, on the other hand, was an im- 
portant part. 

(4) There is another point to be considered in this connec- 
tion. The drapery which was used in the religious ceremonies 
varied accotding to locality, and yet the patterns and the symbols 
became more and more complicated and suggestive as we pass 
toward the Southwest. The rude tribes had only the inscribed 
shells and tablets, while the agricultural tribes on the great 
plateau had their very elaborate paraphernalia of carved and 
painted sticks surrounding their altars, bowls of sacred meaU 
dolls, miniature birds and animals, and many other objects; but 
as we come to the more civilized tribes, v e fine* the altars made 
of stone, with grotesc^ue images carved upon them; all of 
them suggestive of their mythology. 

It is also to be noticed that the dress and costume of the 
warriors, and the sashes and head-dressfs of the priests or 
medicine men, became more and more complicated, and every 
part of them was symbolic of some object in nature and had 
a symbolic meaning, which symbols were woven into the scarfs 
of the Navajo warriors, and painted upon the shields of the 
Zunis. but were borrowed from ihe objects of nature, such as 
the mountains, clouds, trees, and animals, and yet all the charts 
an(i symbols are suggestive of the early origin of the people 
and of their historv. 

It is however to be nr)ticed that the same elementary symbols 
were preserved among all ihe tribes, the cro<s, the circle, the 
crescent, the suastika, the serpent, the rainbow, the cloud, the 
arch, the stepped figure, the cosmic symbol, the mask, the 
manitou face, the human eve. and the phallus. There were aNo 
many animals represented in the codices, though the animals 
arc often in grotesque attitudes, with stranvc figures and colors, 
the significance of which was known only to the priests, and 
was interpreted by them; the codices being so complicated. 
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that it seems now almost impossible to ascertain their object 
or meaning. It does not seem that the long period) of time 
were taken into account by the rude tribes, for all that they 
undertook to do, was to regulate their own pursuits by watch- 
ing the position of the moon in the sky and noticing the 
progress of the seasons. The corn planting and hunting were 
regulated by the moon and by the progress of the season; 
each succeeding year being the repetition of the past one. 

Still, we must remember that Ihe Delawares had a bark 
record in which there was recorded the history of their wander- 
ings and their conflicts, and this was arranged according to the 
years and the rule of certain priests and chiefs, though it began, 
just as the calendar stone does, with the story of the Cteaiion. 
We must remember, also, that the Dakotas had what they called 
Wintercounts, which were painted on the inside of buffalo robes 
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and which gave the history of the more important events of 
the tribe. The Mandans also had. according to Catlin, certain 
ceremonies, at the time of the initi.ition of warriors, in whith 
the story of the Creation and Flood was dramatized; even 
Noah, the great ancestor, is supposed to have visited them. 
The Navajos have many sand-paintings which contain the 
record of certain important events, but their mythology goes 
back to the Creation and the time of the Flooid. The Zunis 
have also, charts which contain the records of their wanderings. 
We find nothing like the calendar stone out ide of Mexico, 
and no evidence that there was a transmission of its sym- 
bolism or ritual from another region, though the tribes which 
were in close proximity, such as the Navajos. the 7-unts, 
the Nahuas and the Mayas, are known to have borrowed fr»m 
on- anotlier. The calendar st )ne is, however, very suggi-'stive, 
for here we have many of the symbols which are commort 
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among all the tribes, and the very division is quite similar and 
very suggestive. Here we find the serpent divided into thirteen 
parts. Inside of the serpent are circles, which a e divided by 
towers into four parts; otherr* by triangles; others by grains of 
corn; others by rosettwS, and in the center is the face sur- 
rounded by four pictographs, each one containing a symbol of 
the four destructions of the earth, — one by earthquake, one by 
tempest, one by fire, and the fourth by a flood. This calendar 
stone has already been explained, and is shown to have been 
based upon the time divisions which were common among the 
people and at the same time symbolizes the products, and was 
designed to regulate the employments of the people. Accoid- 
ing to this, the world is divided into five regions, the year is 
divided into thirteen months, of twenty days each, making 260 
days; but the points of the compass are symbolized as well as 
the great epochs of the universe. 

The codices contain the same primordial symbols, and repie- 
sent the mythology more in detail. To illustrate: in the Vati- 
can Codex there are four trapezoidal figures, with the tree in 
the center, and a bird on the tree; on either side of the tree, a 
human figure clinging to the tree, one white and the other 
black. There are horseshoe figures between the tiiangles or 
trapezoids, with a staff running through the horseshoe and con- 
necting with the bird on the outside. 

Dr. Seler thinks that the two gods on either side the tree, 
making in all eight gods, with the fire god in the center, sym- 
bolize the nine deities, who presided over the nine hours of the 
night — the sun god, the maize god, the death god. the goddess 
of the flowing water, the goddess of dirt and sin, and the heart 
of the mountain god. The figure in the center represents the 
god of sacrifice. Mr. Culin has called attenticm to the fact 
that this god in the center is armed with the spear thrower. 
Dr. Seler recognizes the other gods in this codex, as the god 
of above and below, the goddess of palms, and the goddess of 
the house. On the other hand, he also recognizes the four 
times five, or the twenty months, as well as the twenty quar- 
ters to the Venu^ period. Dr. Forstemann regards it as an 
astronomical chart, and thinks the symbols refer to loni^ 
periods. It, however, is a counterpart of the Tableau des 
Racab. 

Dr. Seler regards the codex as the national book, the 
astrological calendar, in which 13x20 ^ -260 days of the sacred 
year. 18x20- 360 days of the solar year, and the entire calen- 
dar days of the entire year 

The codices common in Central America have many ser- 
pent figures upon them, as we have already shown. It is un- 
certain whether the tribes or people who use this serpent !^ym- 
bol in connection with the calendar were acquainted with the 
constellation of the great serpent in the northern sky. 
Although it must be acknowledged that they were familiar 
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with the figure of the great bear and the constellation of the 
Pic adcs. This, ho*ev€r. does not prove anything ai to tleir 
Jtnowicdgc of the zodiac. In fact the division of the sky into 
great circles, such as the ecliptic and the equator, and diyid- 
in}- the spaces into zodiacal signs was peculiar Co the civilized 
people of the far East, but was not practiced by the other his- 
toric races, though it is true that the Chinese had a representa- 
tion of the sky drawn upon the shell of a gigantic turtle. 

Among the Northern tribes bark was often used for the 
preservation of the records, though the rock inscriptions were 
more enduring than either bark or paper. 

In reference to the colors used in some of the codices, it it 
possible that they were derived from the general habit or cus- 
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lorn of ascribing colors to the different part of the sky. Dr. 
Brinton says: " In Mexican philosophy the world was divided 
into three parts: the earth below, the heaven above, and man's 
abode between. The whole was represented by a circle divided 
into three parts; the upper part painted blue; the lower, brown, 
and the open pirt between, white. Each of these were again 
divided into three parts, making nine. When the Tezlucan 
king built a tower of the universe, he called it the "Tower of 
Nine Stones." 

According to Aztec mythology the heavens were thirteen 
in number, and thirteen divinities ruled over the world. The 
Quiches believed that thirteen was the number of the firtt 
ancestors, and they were divided into ihirte- n gentes. Mr. 
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Gushing speaks of the number thirteen as common among the 
Zunis. as the division of the sky above and the earth below 
into six parts each, make twelve, and the center, where the 
heavens and the earth meet, made the thirteen; exactly as the 
Chinese make nine the meeting point, the sky being divided 
into four parts, and the earth into four parts. This furnishes 
us with another analogy between the codices and the symbols 
which are common elsewhere. The Chinese had twenty-four 
mansions, and twenty-eight constellations or lunar mansions. 
A stone at Copan is in the form of a hemisphere. On the 
top are symbols which correspond to the Ying Yang of the 
Chinese. In the center was a cup-shaped depression; around 
the circumference was 
a ring divided into 
twenty parts, corre- 
sponding to the twenty 
days of the Maya 
month; across the top 
top was a curved line, 
while the symbol of 
the Ta Ki adds ft third 
third arc, making a 
triskelis. The triskelis. 
suastika, and the cross 
are closely allied; they 
represent the move- 
ments of the sun with 
reference to the figure 
of the earth, and are 
understood by primi- 
tive man eveiywhere. 
We find the same fiR"- 
rative symbolism in 
China, India,' Lycia, 
Assyria and Egypt, 
and on ancient urns in 
Etruria, Iberia snd 

FIKB DRILLS OR FAINT WILLS. Scythia It should bC 

acknowledged that the 
priests did have hieroglyphics which were unknown to the com- 
mon peoi>le. Benaventura, in 1670. said that among the inven- 
tions of the hero god Itzemna.was that of letters, Cogolludo 
(i;th century) says they had characters which they could under-' 
stand Landa says the people had letters with which they wrote 
in tncir books their ancient matter. Dr. Brinton says: " The 
graphic system of the Mayas was very different from tliat of the 
A/tecs, though wc have more Aztec than Maya codices. " The 
natives of Yucatan made use of the characters and letters with 
which they wrote out their histories, their ceremonies, the order 
the s;icrificcsto their idols, and their calendars tnboolis made of 
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of bark. These characters were understood only by the priests. 
Father Sahagun wrote a thesis on the judicial astrology of the 
ancient Mexicans. Still there are so many pictographs in the 
codices which relate to ordinary affairs, that we are able to inter- 
oret them, even when we cannot decipher the hieroglyphics. 
We have also the days and weeks and months, and so on, given 
us by dots which ire equal to numerals; the four points of 
the compass represented by certain hieroglyphs, and the calen- 
dar represented by animal figures or pictographs. 

Boturini has given to us the symbols for the four points of 
the compass and the four elements: Techpatl equals fire, also 
the south; Calli equals the earth and east; Tochtli equals the 
air and the north; Acatl equals water and the west. Herrera 
says they divided the year into four signs — a house, a rabbit, a 
cane, and a flint— and by them they reckoned the year, as it 
passed on; saying such a thing happened at so many houses, 
or so many flints, because their life being, as it were, an age, 
contained four weeks of years consisting of thirteen, so that 
the whole made up fifty-two years. 

(5 ) Another fact is important: thesvmbolsfor the days were 
made up of such figures as were familiar to all, viz.: the ser- 
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pcnt's head, the deer's head, the rabbit's head, the bird's head, 
a dog s head, and a flint; other objects which symbolize the days 
were such familiar thinfjs, as the reed and the grass. Even the 
calendar stone contained such familiar things, as the grains of 
corn, reeds, serp« nts, human faces, and towers, all arranged so 
as to symbolize the time periods, as well as different creations. 
There were certain symbols for counting which consisted of 
bars and dots; each bar representing five; each dot, a unit. 

The serpent was the most common and expressive symbol, 
and had an important part in the codices as it had in the ritual 
ceremonies of the Zunis farther north. In some of the codices 
it is closely associated with the human figure, and may repre- 
sent the clouds, but in the calendar stone, it performed the 
same part as the serpent did in the Scandinavion picture of the 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Life, as it formed the outer circle of the 
horizon. 

(6) There were in the codices many figures or pictographs 
which represented the ordinary industries, such as the plant- 
ing of corn, keeping bees, making paint, and carving. But 
along with the ordinary human industry there was a super- 
natural or divine activity, and nothing could prosper except as 
the two were united. Take for illustration, the picture given 
herewith, and read the upper part from right to left, the line 
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below in the revenc order. The upper right hand corner con- 
tains 2 distorted head, a {lerson apparently planting corn; next, 
in the center, the corn is attacked by a four-footed creature; 
after that, to the left, it is attacked by a bird. Theite are the 
enemies, and they have their way, but in the lower line, a per- 
son with a shaded face appears, and there is at once a conflict, 
with First the bird, then the animal, but the person or guardian 
divinity is triumphant. He holds the grain in his hand. Success 
has crowned the eRorts of the husbandman by means of the 
supernatural being. The numeral symbol it given in connection 
with each Rgurc, but in the lower line it is given twice. 

There are other pictographs which represent the protection 
given to the mechanical industries.such as weaving of tapestries. 
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carving idols, raising bees, making paint, making fire, etc. 
These are <imple pictographs and are easily understood. Next 
to them in the order of advancement, are pictographs mingled 
with numerals and hieroglyphics, which seem to refer to the 
operations of Nature, such as the movements of the clouds, 
the falling of rain. In these, the serpent is quite conspicuous 
and seems to have the same significance as among the Zunis 
and other tribes. It probably symbolizes the rain clouds. 
There are. however, figures of serpents or dragons, which seem 
tr> have another and more important meaning, for they are sug- 
gcstive of long periods of time, rather than the ordinary 
operations of nature. 
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To illustrate: in the Borgian Codex, there are four feather- 
headed serpents or dragons, which have two legs and long tails, 
with a feather plume upon the head, the body divided into 
thirteen parts. These are arranged so as to form the four sides 
of the square.'the heads are in the center. But they have a. 
border of circles, making exactly thirteen in each serpent. 
These may represent the thirteen years multiplied by tour, 
making fifty-two years, which was the sacred astronomical 
cycle. This figure, taken with many others, shows that long 
periods of time were considered when the codices were made 
up. But whether they refer to historical events, or to natural 
events, is uncertain. The tendency with those who have studied 
the codices with this thought in mind, has been to magnify the 
time periods. Some of them have carried back the dates for 
many thousands of years, and nave come to the conclusion that 
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SYMBOLS OP THE TWENTY MONTHS. 



the Maya race began their history almost as early as the Baby- 
lonians, which was 5.000 years before Christ; such is the 
opinion of Mr. Henry Goodman. Dr. Cyrus Thomas recog- 
nized long periods of time in the codices, but has not held to 
extreme antiquity. The best parts of his explanation are those 
in which he describes the various religious ceremonies which 
occurred at the end of each year, and especially the end of the 
fiftieth year, in which the festival of the new fire took place. 
There were ceremonies at that time, in which certain images 
were carried to the gate and left there until the following year. 
These ceremonies are pictured out in the Dresden Codex, a 
codex in which each page is divided into three parts, the upper 

f^art representing a Chac, or animal with a long tail, carrying a 
rame on his back, with a peculiar figure in the frame. In the 
middle of the page, there is a figure, probably a priest seated 
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. in front of a temple or a house, with a burning altar before him, 
and offerings m front of the altar. In the louer division is a 
picture of the image placed upon the stone upon one side, 
upon the other side, the image of a priest, with a decapitated 
fov\ 1 in his hand, and between them an altar, with the numerals 
for nineteen above the altar, and wiih giains of corn above". 

I iiis picto^raph is repeated, with variations, in seveial of 
the plates of the manusciipt Troano, and undoubtedly refers 
to some religious ceremony, probably to the ceremony in which 
the images arc carried to the gates. In one plate,* the priest 
seems to be making an offering to a serpent divinity. Dr. 
Hriiiton desciibes this as follows: *' A log folded in a role and 
surrounded by the leaves of the Tree of Life. In front are 
seen the serpent's head, indicating the flight of time; below 
this are footpri^nts, which indicate that time is gone; beneath 
this is the sign pax, which means * it is ended. '"f 

There arc varijus hieroglyphics crossing the page in lines 
and a column of numerals on the side, but the pictographs are 
m re conspicuous than the symbols, though the symbols of the 
cro-s bones and the fire and the altar are easily recognized. 
In «>nc of the pictures, the Chac seems to be standing in whit 
mij^ht be a boat, and carries a staff in his hand. 

(7) It is to be noticed that each divinity was to be identified 
by certain symbols, which are suggestive of the different opera- 
tion-^ ot nature. The god TIaloc, who presided over water, 
was identified by a peculiar bulging eye; the god QuetzalcoatI 
by a cross on his garment; the god Huitzilopochtli, the god of 
death, by serpent fangs and serpent eyes. This method of 
representing pcrsijnal divinities is similar to that which pre- 
vaded on the Northwest coast, where an animal is portrayed, 
such as a bear, and in every part of the animal's body and paws 
is afi eve. The main difference is that there is a single eye in 
the Maya codices, while in the carved columns there are many 
eves. The figures of animals are given in the codices, but in a 
great variety of attitudes; some of them most unnatural. These 
seem to be symbols, either of the nature powers or the con- 
stellations or the divinities. Dr. Brinton recognizes the dog, 
the spotted leopard, the jaguar, the deer, the armadillo, such 
birds as the macaw, the horned owl, the vulture, the parrot or 
quetzal, the crested falcon, the pelican, the wild turkey, and the 
black bird. The vulture is seated on the Tree of Life. In the 
Dresden Codex, the horned owl appears associated with the 
god of death and war, and symbolizes darkness The falcon 
is associated with the Pleiades, the clouds and rain. The 
symbol of the earth has been identified in a glyph by Dr. Brin- 
ton. 

Two falling figures in the Dresden Codex represent the 
years— the dark one represents the closing year of one cycle; 
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the white one. the opening year of the following cycle. Ciner- 
ary urns are given a:i symbolic representations that the year 
had closed. '1 hese remind us ot the cuilom among the North- 
ern Indians to gather up the bones of the dead and preserve 
them in baskets. The cross-bones on the cinerary urns have 
evidently a significance. Some have thought that the calendars 
are primarily and essentially records of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the figures and pictographs are to be in- 
terpreted as relating to constellations and planets, and that they 
indicate a knowledge of astrology; the dates for fixing rites 
and ceremonies, mythical narratives, cosmogonical tradition 
and liturgies, incantations and prescriptions tor religious func- 
tions. Through this maze of superstition we can thread our 
way. if v\e hold on to the clew which astrology can furnish us. 

( 8 ) The zodiacal and planetary signs used by astronomers of 
the Kist, were not known to the aborigines in America, though 
there are certain rudimentary principles which were common 
everywhere. On the celebrated zodiac of Dendera, the date of 
which is believed to be about 700 B. C , the signs ot the zodiac 
are exhibited in a primitive form which leaves no doubt as to 
their significaii»»n. In this we see one symbol which represents 
the horns 01 a ram, in another we recognize the hands and 
head of Sagittarius, in another we have the arrow and part of 
the bow o{ Sagittarius These were domestic animals, and were 
introduced after the time of the domestication of animals. 
There are wild animals represented upon them— the crocodile, 
the behemoth, and other creatures. In the ordinary calendars, 
or geography of the heavens, we find the signs of civilization, 
not only the domestic animals, but musical instruments, such 
as the lyre, and the harp, also the sickle. At the same 
lime, at the north, around the pole, we find the figures of the 
great serpent and bear. The mingling of the reptiles with 
animals — wild and domestic, and furniture, all suggesting the 
idea that these symbols were of slow growth, and that they 
were really the symbols which indicate the progress of history. 

The Peruvians did not extend their division over the whole 
sphere, they recognized only a few of the more brilliant con- 
stellations, like the Pleiades and the southern cross and the 
standard and the jaguar. The Incas called the milky way, the 
*'dust of stars/* and gave to it different parts. What is now 
called the coal sack, was figured by them as a doe suckling a 
fawn, which reminds us of the Greek legend of Hercules and 
his nurse.* The only planet which the Incas had discovered 
was Venus. They said that Venus being the most brilliant of 
the stars, the sun would not permit it to be separated from 
him. and obliged it to attend his rising as well as his going 
down, just as a king does his favorite. 

The mythology of the Babylonians was symbolized in the 
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constellations of the sky. It may be that we shall find a my- 
thology in America in the codices, which will carry us back tx>- 
the earlier period when the founders of the empires and the 
first Culture Heroes were living. The signs of the zodiac are 
however peculiar to the lands of the East, and there are no 
such constellations which were introduced, except those which< 
are mentioned. 

Dr. Brinton holds that the constellations were known: the 
stars in Orion were known as the suns. Metun Ek, doubtless 
referring to some astronomical myth. The terms for a comet 
were " a smoking star'' ; the milky way was call d the *' star 
dust"; the Tza Ex, shooting stars, were called "magicians 
pipes"; Oiairal Izutan, the sun, when eclipsed, wes the "sun 
bitten." Venus was the principal star or planet, and named* 
special names— the great star, the strong star, the brilliant star, 
the companion of the dawn, the bee or wasp star, the guardian 
of tee sky. The North star was called the shield star, or, the 
stir on a shield. Dr. Schellhus holds that the Pole star is the 
god of the ornamented face, and is. recognized by the ring of 
rays by which it is surrounded in the Cortesian Codex, also by 
its appearance in the constellation. In the codex Peresianus» 
the North star is seated on the Tree of Life. It is associated 
with a symbol of peace and plenty, and the pictograph where 
the beneficent goHs are drawing store from the vases. The 
pleiades were also recognized by the Mayas, as well as by all 
other tribes in America. 

Dr. Forstemann thinks that the snail symbolizes the winter 
solstice, and the tortoise the summer solstice. The frog is a 
well known symbol of water and rain; it is seen falling from 
the sky in the Cortesian Codex. Tht rattlesnake is the most 
common; it is seen astronomically in the sky among the stars, 
and probably refers to the clouds. The great snakes which 
stretch across the pages of the codices, mean time. Now, in 
all these figures, we find close analogies to the pictographs of 
the Northern tribes, though the presence of animal figures 
along with human figures and the symbols of the cardinal 
points, of the days, of the weeks and months, and the hiero* 
glyphics, are features which are not found in the pictographs, 
but are in the codices. The connecting link between the picto- 
graphs and codices may, however, t>e found in the sand-paint- 
ings of the Navajos, and in the dances and sacred dramas ob 
the Zunis and other Pueblo tribes. 



THE ABSTRUSE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NUMBERS 

THIRTY-SIX AND TWELVE. 

BY H. L. STODDARD. 

Much has been written about the mystery of prehistoric 
man in Europe and Asia, as well as on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Having recently compiled some data which hat a 
b^armg upon the Discoidal Stone and Statues, uncovered near 
Menard's Mound, Arkansas, this article is intended as a sum- 
mary on that subject. It should be stated, to begin with, that 
a complete demonstration of the subject is not possible in so 
elementary a form as that here proposed. 

This find was made in the spring of 1901, by W. M. 
Almond while plowing on his farm, a short distance from 
Menard's Mound, which is located about eight miles from 
Arkansas Post (early Spanish settlement). The discoidal was 
covered with a bell-shaped stone, which fitted into the groove 
on the outer edge of the discoidal. Unfortunately, the plow 
share broke the stone into fragments, and Mr. Almond did not 
consider it of sufficient importance to preserve them. How- 
ever, I am informed that he subsequently recovered some of 
the pieces, which may aid in restoring the bell to its natural 
condition. I have the affidavit of W. M. Almond and also his 
brother-in law. C. M. Farmer, of the firm of W. M. Carpenter 
^ Company. Stuttgart, Arkansas. After remaining on exhi- 
bition in the county clerk's office DeWitt, Arkansas, county 
scat of Arkansas County, Judge John Allen, I am informed, 
forwarded same to the Agricultural Department at Little Rock 
^State capital), where they remained on exhibition several 
weeks; after which they were returned 10 Mr. Almond, who 
subsequently received an offer from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and they were boxed ready for shipment to that institution 
when I purchased the same. The foregoing facts can readily 
he substantiated by affidavits of at least one hundred people. 
The Smithsonian Institution had a part of Menard's Mound 
excavated and secured a number of specimens, which were ex- 
hibited at the World's Fair, Chicago. 

The discoidal is wrought out of jasper beautifully engraved, 
showing symmetry and perfection of design. The face of the 
discoidal is in bas relief, and the outer edge contains 36 semi- 
circles, comprising one complete circle, with geometrical pre- 
cision. On the under side of the discoidal is a Phallic symbol, 
showing the '*Yo-ni" conventionalized. The weight of the 
discoidal is 14^2 pounds. The statue of the man is wrought of 
jasper, the same as the discoidal, and is in the attitude of 
prayer. It has a Mongolian cast of features, and has the queue 
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clearly defined. The statue of the woman is wrought of marble 
and is in a sitting posture, with the emblem of the matrix liter- 
ally portrayed; an Egyptian style of head-dress is indicated. 
The statue is eroded on account of air percDlatii^g underneath 
the bell-shaped cover, and is entirely covered with crystals or 
silicates. The statue of the man was kneeling in front of the 
woman, and they were fouml upon the discoidal covered by the 
campulated stone. The statue of the man, as well as the dis- 
coidal, shows well-defined patina. 
"* Referring to the article, " America the Cradle of A*ia," by 
Stewart Culin (Harper's Magazine, March, 1903) I find that 
the "Game of Fatolli," as played by the Aztecs, has 36 princi- 
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pies, counting from north to south, or east to west, and differs 
from the "Game of Pachisi," as played by the Hindus io the 
fact that each of the (our quarters of the globe, as represented 
by Fachisi, has 36 principles. As Prof. Culin aptly states: 
"The games suggest a common origin, and are not only alike 
in externals but in their morphology as well," and it may be 
added, they extend over in Asia from America as expression* 
of the same underlying culture, they belong to the same cul- 
ture. 

The discoidal upon which the two idols rested has 36 prin- 
ciples of half circle* composing one full circle. Half circles 
symbolize (he moon with the ancients of China and Atiam, as 
well as Chaldea and Egypt. The emblem upon the underside 
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of the discotdal strongly indicates a metamorphosis of the 
Tah-Gook. The half circles, or moon symbols, engraved upon 
the discoidal evidently had some special significance in the 
mythology, religion, or customs of the ancients. They may 
have marked the period of time (as a sun dial), or the number 
of sacred observances. The Tah-Gook of China, Korea, an<t 
Anan have 36 principles, and altars found at Copan, Central 
America, have 36 hieroglyphics eng aved upon the top of the 
altar enclosed in a cartouche. That there is a distinctive 
analogy between the foregoing games and symbols, no one will 
dispute; that they were of common origin, I will draw the veil 
of modesty and allow others to deduct their own conclusions. 



HACK OF DISt:OIIIAL STONE—^ SIZE. 

The abstruse significance of the number 36 may be synop- 
sitized as follows: 

The Carved Haidab Slicks bavr [our luilt of nine eich, » loial of 36 

Korean PlayioK Cardi - « ^ 

Chinese " " (money cards) " ■ yi 

Paioila. counting from E. to W., ot N. to S. have Caillei, " " j6 

I'achiii, ■* " E. to W., or N. to S. 36 

(Ob each section of Diagram.)* 

Altar stones of C. A. at Copan, have 36 principles en- 
closed in a cartouche.t The Chinese Monad and the Korean 
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Tah-Gook, national emblems of Korea, each have eight dia- 
grams, comprising 36 principles.* Fuh-Hi's Philosophy is 
indicated by eight diagrams of 36 principles. Withm the 
city limits of Hang Chow, China, are eight large and very 
ancient stones, on which are engraved the *' eight diagrams" 
that usually accompany the Chinese emblem.f 

Dr. Forster H. Jennings, late of the Korean legation at 
Washington, says of the TahGook, after a careful investiga 
tion of Korean Classical Works : *' It is found on graves dating 
back thousands of years before Christ, and in every kind of 
climate, from the rattan groves of Anam, to the icy shores of 
Vczo in the north of Japan." Ancient Egypt had Nomes to 
the number of thirty-six, and the Discoidal Stone, found with 
the images, and which they were resting upon, has semi-circles 
to the number of thirty-six. 

The primary conception of the numbers 36 and 12 by the 
l^abylonians may be exemplified as follows : In the zodiac the 
sun had twelve houses, his proper home was in the sign of Leo. 
So likewise the planets pass through twelve stages in their 
journey, each sign or ** house," through which an orb passed, 
became a seat of divine power, and the planets themselves were 
i^ods. With these, thirty of the fixed stars were associated as 
*' counselling gods" ; while twelve others in the Northern sky. 
and twelve in the South were called ''the judges. As many of 
these were above the horizon, decided the fortunes of the liv- 
ing, while those below, the limit of night decided the fate of 
thr dead.J Here we have twelve. 1. e,^ the twelve signs of the 
/odiac through which the planets (six, including the earth) 
passed. We also have the thirty "counselor gods" of the six 
planets, which added together equals 36; following which we 
i.ave the twelve judges in the north, and twelve in the south, 
which equals 24; adding the two together, the correlation 
would be 360^, which the twelve signs of the zodiac was divided 
into; 24 Parassangs or 720 Stadia. The gods (planets) num- 
bering six, and '* counselor gods" numbering thirty, equals 36, 
to which if added the twenty-four judges, we have 60 equal to 
the Soss. which squared (60x60) equals 3,600 years, the Baby- 
lonian Sar. The corrolary would apparently indicate the 
origin of 36, as well as the horography and horometry of the 
Chaldeans. 

That the engraved discoidal was ever used as a sun dial or 
measure of time is problematical, that it could have been used 
as such, accurately, is a self evident fact. That there is a dis- 
tinctive analogy between the discoidal. Babylonian time, lati- 
tude and longitude, and the Maya calendar, is certainly pos- 
sible. It is a pretty f.roblem.and much thought may be given 
to the elucidation of the ratio, analogy, and homogeneous 
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details. The philosophical elaborations and coincidental con- 
nections may be synopsitised as follows: It is possible that 
America was peopled by ancients whose civilization was prior 
to the cataclysm, and whose culture, art and religion under a 
centralized government antedated a time when the first stone 
of Jeruselem had not been laid, and even ancient Babylon had 
not been conceived. The substantiative evidence strongly in- 
dicates that the American Continent was peopled by a branch 
of the great Turanian family (statue of man has pigtail clearly 
defined), that thtry were far advanced in the philosophy of 
religion, in that they personified their gods and goddesses, hav- 
ing tutelar deities, i'he statue of the woman is a strong indi- 
cation of " Phallic worship," and when taken in connection 
with the symbol of the *' Yoni conventionalized," which is en- 
graved underneath the discoidal, almost precludes any doubt 
of Sacerdotalism of a Phallic nature. The statues indicate 
that the religion of Phallicism practiced by the Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Egyptians and Hindus, had its devotees also in 
America. The same belief existed in Central America. The 
Mayas having their goddess of regeneration. The analogies 
are found in the gods and goddesses, as follows : Egypt, Osiris 
and Isis; Chaldsa, Asshur and Istar, and also Bel and Beltis 
(given in Hrrodotus as Melitta, meaning **The Lady"), an 
equivalent to Nana or Astarte of the Phoenicians. The same 
belief is manifested and is to-day practiced in the temples of 
India, where the Phallic symbols literally carved, are oowed 
before by reverential devotees, without a thought prurient or 
unclean. 

Again quoting Stewart Culin in his article, "America the 
Cradle of America" : ''The Asiatic forms, of which there are 
many, are all existing along lines representing a development 
from than towards America. If the relation be that of parent 
and child, the parent it would seem is here." Considering^ 
the recent discovery of Cave Men relics in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, the accompanying evidence and the admit- 
ted culture of the people whose hands wrought the geometrical 
designs upon a Discoidal Stone and symmetrical outlines of the 
images, the corrollary of the sum total as indicated, place s 
America, or the Western Continent, as proto-Asiatic in culture 
and symbolism, at least to some degree. 

I wish to go on record as absolutely opposed to the theory 
of the images, or their prototypes, ever having been used or 
intended for common pipes. 

In explanation of the diagram, it should be stated that the 
time indicated by the Gnomon on the dial would not be cor- 
rect as indicated by our. clocks; f. ^., should the shadow of the 
Gnomon indicate 12 on the dial, it would not be 12 o'clock, but 
8 o'clock, as the dial is geometrically divided into 36 periods 
of time, instead of 12. as our clocks are, hence each half circle 
represents a flight of sun- time of ten degrees, two-thirds of 
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an hour (40 minutes), or two-thirds of a parasang (30 stadia); 
it would then be neccessary to multiply the time indicated by 
2 and divide by 3 : for illustration, 12 x 2 24, divided by 3 - 8, 
which would be the correct sun-time. To ascertain the time at 
night, using the moon instead of the sun, take 7; per cent, of 
the age of the moon and add to the time as indicated by the 
shadow of the Gnomon; illustrated as fallows: Should there 
be a new moon on the i8th, and the date upon which the time 
is to be indicated is the 30th of the month, the age of the 
moon would be 12 days, and each day of the moon's age 
equals one hour of lime on the dial, and 75 per cent, of the 
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moon's age, 12 days, would be 9 days, or 9 hours, which added 
to the time indicated on the dial would give the correct time. 
In reckoning the moon's age, each fractional part of a day 
would be equal to a fractional part of an hour. 

The Chaldeans were the astrologers, star gazers and monthly 
prognosticators. On the morning of the equinox, at the pre- 
cise moment when the upper limb of the sun was seen to cut 
the horizon, an orifire in a water jar was opened and the fluid 
.tllowed to run until the full disc was risen. The water dis- 
charged through the same orifice by sunrise on the following 
morning was found to be just 720 times as much as the volume 
discharged during the time the sun's disc was rising above the 
horizon the preceding morning. This was taken as a unit (or 
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60th linear and time measure. The width or diameter of the 
sun's disc equals two minutes, and was called a stadium, and it 
was found that the sun in describing its own disc 720 times de- 
scribed its own orbit, hence 720 stadiums ct^uals 24 parasangs. 
or 24 meridians. A parasang equals 30 stadiums, one meridian, 
or one parasang. or 60 minut^. As a stadium is two minutes, 
30 stadia equals one hour, or one parasang, and 24 parasangs 
eqilah 24 hours, 24 meridians, one complete circle, one orbit of 
the sun's disc, or 560 degrees, and which would make 720 stadia 
equal to 360 degrees, or 24 meridians; six hours equals 36c 
minutes. Of 90 degrees; one hour equals one meridian, or 15 
degress; 20 minutes equals live degrees, and four minutes 
equals one degree. 

After acquiring a knowledge of stadiums and parasangs, 
the Babylonians mapped out the course of the heavenly bodies. 
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dividing the same into twelve parts after the twelve moons, 
calling the same the twelve signs of the zodiac. They theo 
divided each sign into thirty degrees, after the thirty days of 
each month; having previously divided the year into twelve 
parts, alter the twelve moons, and the days of the week, after 
the six planets and the sun. This idea in its chrysalis form 
became fixed in their minds and excited their cupidity and, as 
will be shown, the figures 1 2 and 36, have ever afterwards beeo 
conspicuous in the mind of man. A stadium was also taken as 
the unit of linear measure, being divided into 360 parts called 
cubits; a cubit representing 21 inches, hence: 21 x 360 —7,560 
inches, divided by 12 equals 630 feet, which divided by three 
feel equals 210 yards, which multiplied by 30 equals 18,900 
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feet, or one parasang linear measure, three miles and 58.iooth» 
the distance an active foot courier could walk within the time 
the sun described its own disc thirty times. 

A Babylonian cycle contained sixty years, and was called a 
Soss, which they squared (60x60 3,600) and called a Sar. 
It is significent to note the analqf^y between the Babylonian 
BOSS, a cycle of sixty years, and the cycle of Cathay, also of 
sixty years (Chinese cycle). The Babylonian sar, which was 
the square of 60, equals 3,600 years, and applying the same 
method to the cycle of Cathay — 60x60 — we have 3,600 years. 
A reasonable construction to place upon the significance of the 
•* 36 principles" of the great Chinese Monad, Central American 
altars, or Japanese Tah-Gook. would be that each principle 
represents 100 years, or possibly 10^ of the 30^ which each 
sign of the zodiac was divided into by the Babylonians; the 
sexigesimal system of time being used by both the Chinese 
and Babylonians, and the Hindoos and Central Americans 
having the same divisions of time, their calendars having the 
same divisions, f. ^., eighteen months of twenty days each, one 
secular year; and thirteen months of twenty days each, a sacred 
year. The conclusions may be strengthened, when we con- 
sider the knowledge of the fact that the Babylonians and 
Chinese, as well as the Hindoos and Egyptians, all had and 
still have, the same signs of the zodiac. The ^reat Monad 
possibly signifies the square of the cycle (60 x 60 - 3.600 years), 
and equal to the sar of the Babylonians. The duodecimal and 
sexigesimal systems of notation made themselves manifest in 
the minds of the ancients of Asia in a multifarious and multi- 
fidous manner, and were salient features in the chronicles of 
our Asiatic progenitors. Having enumerated 36, we will now 
pass to the "abstruse significance" ot the number 12. 

Yoga, the Sankhya philsosophy of the Hindoos, has eight 
stages and eight great powers; one of the powers being 
acquired by muttering the syllable Om 144.000 times. The seal 
being placed upon the forehead of 12,000 of each of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, in four groups of 36.000 each ♦ There 
were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve wells of Elim.f Twelve 
pillars and altars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel, under 
Mount Sinai.^ The Ephod (Sacerdotal habit) having two 
stones in front, on which were engraved the names of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel § The City of Heaven, as revealed by 
John, lieth four square, and the length is as large as the breadth, 
and he measured the city with the reed 12,000 furlongs (l,S0O 
miles, Knglish measure); he measured the walls thereof an 
hundred and forty and JFour (144) cubits (252 feet English 
measure) According to the measure of the man, that is, of 
the Angel. And the walls of the city had twelve foundations, 

♦ Rxoduf Kv 97. R«v«laii«o a«i: 16-17. 

1 Exodn* xviv 4. 
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and in them the names of the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
And the walls were great and high and had twelve gates, and 
at the gate twelve angels, and names written thereon, which 
arc the names of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. And the foun- 
dations of the walls of the city were garnished with all manner 
of precious stones. The first foundation was jasper; the second, 
sapphire; the third, chalcedony; the fourth, emerald; the fifth, 
sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, topaz; the tenth, chrysoprasus; the eleventh, 
jacynth, and the twelfth, amethyst; and the twelve gates were 
twelve pearls, every several gate was one pearl; and the streets 
of the city were pure gold, as it were transparent glass.* 
Ephiphany the twelfth day after Christmas and birth of Christ.f 
There were twelve miracles wrought in Egypt: Aaron's rod 
turned into a serpent, bringing on the ten plagues of Egypt, 
and parting the Red Sea during the Exodus, total twelve 
miracles. Christ had twelve apostles and appeared twelve 
times after His resurrection. The covering of the King of 
Tyre contained twelve stones. J The breast-plate of the High 
Priest contained twelve stones as ornaments.^ Twelve spies 
were sent to the land of Caanan. ! Twelve curses were pro- 
nounced on Mt. Ebal.*^ The Chaldeans were known in the 
Bible as astronomers: "Let now the Astrologers, the Star- 
gazers, the Monthy Prognosticators, stand up and save thee 
from these things that shall come upon thee.** A significant 
miracle was the return of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 
Isaiah returned the shadow on the sun-dial lO^, as a sign that 
Hezekiah should be healed and his life extended fifteen years.ft 
Ancient Attica had twelve townships. The twelve Etruscan 
and the twelve Latin towns of Pelasgi correspond with the 
twelve townships into which Attica was divided, as well as the 
twelve Ionian, twelve Eolic. and twelve Doric cities of Asia 
Minor. Rome had twelve Tables of Laws, and the Assyrians 
twelve major gods. 

The writer does not wish to cover the matter here pre- 
sented with a panoply or bulwark of defense, but wishes to 
offer the homogeneous earmarks for what they are worth. In 
brief, the foregoing may be commented upon as follows: Why 
was the first stone of the City of Heaven, as revealed by John's 
Revelations, jasper, unless for its compactness, strength, and 
durability, as used by the Babylonians, and being less suscepti- 
ble to chemical action or erosion? Why does the figure 12 
present itself so fre()uently and conspicuously in the history of 
man, unless the origin was the twelve moons, the basis of the 
Chaldean astronomy and system of measuring time, and per- 
petuated to the present day in the Ptolemaic System ? Grant- 
ing that the Chaldeans looked with favor upon jasper, as one 
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of the twelve precious stones, why is it not reasonable to 
assume that the Ahaz sun-dial wa^ wrought of jasper, and as it 
was marked off in periods of the same length of time {i.e lO*^) 
as the jasper sun-dial of America, why is there not some con- 
nection? if not, why not? 

It is interesting to note the apparent connection between 
the Oiscoidal Stone and the Babylonian measure of time, the 
Maya calendar, and latitude and longitude. The Maya calen- 
dar has twenty days in a secular month, and eighteen months 
in a year (360 days). The Babylonian measure of time, con- 
sisting of tweiity-four parassangs and 720 stadia, has never 
been changed or improved upon, even escaping during the 




00^ 6 hours; 6 hours 360 minutes; 15^ - i hours; 5^^ 20 minutes 
4 minutes 1 decree. 

Each half circle 10^; 36 half circles comprising one complete circle 
of 360^: hrnce, each half circle 40 minutes. 

Maya Calendar, 20 days 1 mocth, 18 months — i year or 360 days. 

DIAGRAM OF DISCODIAL. 

French Revolution when the metric system was put into vogue. 
Why they were allowed to continue, is a question Unanswered. 
The diagrams indicate the comparative ratios. 

While the writer is adverse to using the pronoun I, he feels 
it incumbent upon him to designate the Discoidal Stone, and 
until a better name is offered, will call it the "Ahaz Sun-Dial," 
as the analogy is so distinctive in its concrete form as to almost 
preclude any doubt but that the two have a common origin; a 
more comprehensive study of the subject strengthens this 
assumption. 



THE ABSTRUSE SIGNIFICANCE OF Sfi AND 12. 1^3 

The Ring of Brogar, composed of sixty stones, would indi- 
cate ihc Babylonian measure of time, the number of stones 
being equal to the Habylonian soss (sixty years), also equal to 
the six pods (planets) and thirty "co.insclor gods" which equals 
thirty-six, and twenty-lour judges, which added together equals 
sixty. The correlation would be the Habylonian measure of 
time, as well as the horography and horometry of the Chal- 
deans. The analogy of Avcbury Circle and Stonehenge, as 




DIAGRAM OK DISCOIOAL. 

well as the circles found all over the globe is clearly indicated. 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet. Ph. D.. says: 

The circle wit aico a tyait>ol to Scandinavia. The tree ihol up ill 
branchri toward! the iky: around (he tree, midwav between the tiranchei 
and the root, wat a lerpenl, which formed a circle, with its tail in Iti mouth. 
Thii tepreienli the *ea which lurtoundt the land. Ouliide the lerpent was 
a rang* of mouniiint. which formed the border of the horiion. There 
were three rooli to ihe tree. Now. thit Trre of Life wat the cotmic lym- 
bol of the Scandinavian*. It wai evidently borrowed from the Hindoo*, 
but modiiied. 

The symbols of the circle are scattered all over the jtlobe, and are 
always very similar. At Stonehenge. it consisted of a double circle of sland- 
ini: itnnei, which svmboliied iheearth with its borijon, exactly an the double 
circle did around Iftdrasil. the Tree of Life. There were double circles 
formed by standine stones at Gezer in raleitioe: various localities of North 
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Africa; in India, and in South America* In South America they served as 
sun-dials. In Great Britain they served as temples to the sun. In North 
Africa, as places of sacrifice. It is very singular that these cosmic symbols 
should be so widt- spread, and should be so similar in their character, and 
especially in their significance. The idea that life was perpetuated by the 
union of the male and female was. of course, a common one and universal, 
but that it should be connected so closely with religion and embodied in the 
temples, is to us astonishing. 

The Tree of Life is very common in Americt. and in many respects 
resembles the one described in the Scriptures. This is illustrated, not only 
by the so-called rude architectural works, such as earth and stone circles, 
platforms and sun-dials, but by various relics which have been discovered 
here and there, in America, as well as in India. These relics have been 
studied by those who have a penchant that way, and compared to the sym- 
bols which are prevalent in China, India, and elsewhere. It certainly seems 
at times that the phallic symbols were thoroughly distributed on this conti- 
nent, and that they had the same significance as in India.* 

We quote further from Dr. Pcet: 

The most interesting object found at Pisac, is the enclosure in which 
is the rock which served as a sundial, called " Inti-Huatana," the place 
where the sun is tied up. The entrance to the enclosure is through a door- 
way, by a flight of stone steps. Another stone, similar to that at Pisac^ 
overlooks the fortress in the ancient town of Ollantaytambo; another near 
Cuzco, within the circular part of the great Temple itself, also on the Sacred 
Island of Titicaca is another, made out of limestone rock. The sacred 
character of the edifices surrounding these, is acknowledged. Thev were 
devices by which the solstices and eouinoxes were marked, and the length 
of the solar year was determined, oarcilasso de la Vega says there were 
sixteen of these pillars at Cuzco. It was the duty of the priests to watch 
the shadows of the columns which were in the center of the circle. When 
the rays of the sun fell full on the column, and it was bathed in light, the 
priests declared that the equinox had arrived, and proceeded to place on it 
flowers and offerings and the Chair of the Sun. 

Acosta says that at Cuzco there are '* twelve pillars.'* E verv month, one 
of the pillars denoted the rising and setting of the sun, and by means of 
them they fixed the feasts and the seasons for sowing and reaping, and for 
offering sacrifices. 

The Circle of the Sun at Sillustani has already been described. This 
consisted of a pavement in a circle, surrounding an enclosure in which were 
two pillars, which were ia a line so as to catch the rays of the sun and cast 
their shadows. This resembles the circle at Stonehenge, and shows that 
that siin worship was attended by the same symbols everywhere. Mr. F. 
G. Squier says of the gnomon at Inti-Huatana that it is the best preserved 
of any.t 

The cumulative evidence bespeaks an analogy between the 
circles found all over the globe. The corrolary would be, that 
they not only symbolized sacerdotalism of the sun and phallic- 
ism, but, in many instances, have to do with the horography, 
horometry, astronomy, which had its birth upon the plains of 
Chaldza. The synthetic hypothesis of the concomitant anal- 
ogies indicate that there was an exchange of culture between 
Asia and America, and that the discoidal and images are an 
example of Asiatic culture. 
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USE AND DOMESTICATION OF THE HORSE. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

In recent anthropological and archaeological literature there 
have appeared several very interesting discussions of the anti- 
quity of the use by man of the horse, its domestication, etc. 

In a paper read before the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at the Angers meeting, in August, 1903, 
Zaborowski discussed the question whether the horse had been 
domesticated in quaternary times ( R. de TEcole d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, XIII., 357358); Prof. Ridgeway has treated of "The 
Origin of the Thorough-Bred Horse** (Proc. Cambr. Philos. 
Soc , 1903, pp. 141-143); and von Negelein has published a 
monograph on "Das Pferd im arischen Altertum '* (Konigs- 
berg, 1903), besides an article on " Die Stellung des Pferdes in 
dcr Kulturgeschichte" (Globus, LXXXIV., 345349). Here 
belongs also R. Munro's article, ''On the Prehistoric Horses of 
Europe and their Supposed Domestication in Palseontologic 
Times" (Arch. Journ., LIX.. 1902, pp. 109-143). 

The question of the domestication of the horse in the 
quaternary epoch was raised when the investigations at the 
"station** of Solutre^ revealed the presence of the bones ot 
more than 100.000 individuals of the horse kind, and the 
pictures of horses in the caves and grottos since discovered 
have furnished other data for consideration. At first, the geh- 
eral opinion was that at this period the horse could have been 
only a beast of the chase for primitive man and a food-animal. 
Capitan, who, with Breuil, studied the animal pictog'-aphs of 
the grotto of Combarelles, which include some forty figures of 
horses (C.-R. Acad. d. Sci., 1901, and R. de TKc, d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1902), holds that several of the horses there depicted 
"show clear signs of domestication." Among these are what 
seems to be a sort of covering on the back of one; a "halter" 
about the neck of another; a diamond-shaped mark (brand ?) 
on the flank of a third, etc. This idea of the domestication of 
the horse in quaternary times is combatted by Hoernes in his 
book, " Der diluviale Mensch in Europa** (Braunschweig, 1903). 
Hoernes believes that primitive man of the period in question 
hunted and captured horses (by bolas or lasso), much as do 
even to-day the Argentinian Indians the half-wild horses of 
their great plains, and kept them tethered about their "camp " 
till they were slaughtered for the purpose of food. This would 
account for the existence of a " halter,'* and perhaps, also, of 
a "brand," or sacrificial sign, or " property- mark.*' Zaborowski 
declines to believe in the quaternary domestication of the horse; 
so, too, von Negelein. 

Zaborowski alleges the extreme rarity of the remains of the 
horse in the Lake-Dwellings, particularly in those of Upper 
Austria. This fact he interprets to mean that, as man came 
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more and more to depend not on the chase, but on agriculture 
and his flocks for a living, the horse (up to that time used only 
for food) ceased to serve him to any great extent even for 
food,— had the animal been domesticated in the quaternary 
period, this scarcity in times subsequent would hardly have 
occurred. In neolithic times, then, the horse was an animal 
slaughtered for food, or offered up in religious sacrifice, as was 
the case with the primitive Greeks, the ancient Teutons (up to 
the introduction of Christianity), the Finns, etc. 

The fondness for horse-flesh in certain regions of Europe 
to-day may have neolithic and palaeolithic ancestry. As von 
Negelein notes, in the middle of the sixteenth century wild 
horses are said to have existed in the park of Duke Albrecht, 
and their flesh was much used by the Prussians for food. In 
the time of the Orders horses were still beasts of the chase. 
With the Bronze Age the appearance of the animal (with a 
bit in his mouth) in an undoubted state of domestication is 
numerously demonstrated; he was now tamed for saddle pur- 
poses and as a beast of draught. The names of the horse in 
the various Aryan languages indicate that the animal was 
familiar to almost all the peoples of proto-Aryan stock. More- 
over the ancient Aryans offered up the horse in holocaustic 
sacrifice to their gods. The use of the horse in war was known 
to some of the Mediterranean peoples from very early times, 
but with the Greeks (not the Thracians) such employment in 
general dates only from the period of the conflicts with the 
Medes and Persians, in whose Asiatic home the horse had long 
been known and so used. 

Ridgeway expresses the opinion that '* not only, as has been 
long observed, did the Homeric Greek drive the horse before 
they rode him, but the same is true of all ancient peoples. — 
Kgyptians, Canaaniies, Assyrians, Aryans of Rig- Veda. Um* 
brians, and Celts" Indeed, Herodotus siys of the Trans- 
Danubian Sigynnse that they employed chariots because their 
small horses, while unable to bear the weiebt of a man, were 
excellent with chariots. The horse of the Sigvnnae, according 
to Prof. Ridgeway, "tallies exactly with the abundant remains 
of the primitive horse of Europe, eaten in great quantities and 
delineated on antlers by the men of the Stone Age.*' From 
this primitive horse *' have been developed the cart-horses of 
the (Continent and these islands, whilst our blood-horses have 
come from an Eastern stock of slight build and smart appear- 
ance/' The Mongolian pony (representing the Scythian horses, 
derived either from the tarpan or Przevalsky's horse. After 
pointing out that no indigenous horse corre.^ponding to the 
blood horse exists in China, or Farther India, and that India 
itself (incapable, as Marco Polo said, of breeding horses) was 
"supplied with Mongolian ponies from Yunnan, or with Arabs 
from South Persia; Aden and other Arabian ports,'* styles the 
commonly received opinion that the original home of the blood 
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horse was in Arabia, "a baseless assumption." Camels and 
she-asses the ancient Arabs knew well, but not blood-horses. 
Job mentions the war-horse, but had 500 she-asses and not a 
single horse; and to the hosts of Xerxes, as Herodotus, 
records, the Arabs furnished everything but plenty of horses. 
Africa, rather than Arabia, is the original home of " the 
Arab steed,*' who turns out to be " a Barbary horse." It was 
in the hunt and in war that the horse (practically the male> 
appears^first numetously in the beginnings of national culture 
in Asia Minor and in Mediterranean Europe. To-day it is not 
considered chic in Morocco to ride a mare. In Aryan folk-lore, 
the *' white horse " and the ** black horse " have played interest- 
ing roles, ai von Neg^lein has pointed out, — there is also the 
"horse of the sun," etc. The story of the horse in human cul- 
ture has yet, however, to be written. A few chapters only 
have yet been composed. 

K-f 

THE DROOZ OF SYRIA. 

BY r.HOM-EL-HOWIE, PH. P., SHWEIR, SYRIA. 

On page 210 of The American Antiquarian for May-June, 
there is a statement regarding the Tlingit (Thlinket). which 
leads me to give a few particulars about the Drooz of Syria, 
usually, but unusually called *' Druses, " for there appear to 
be a striking resemblance, if not identity, among some of 
their doctrines. 

The Drooz existed in Syria, as an organized religious 
community, for more than nine centuries. If in general 
they be illiterate, they are undoubtedly highly intellectual 
and physically strong. One of the seven governors of the 
province of Lebanon is, and must always be, one of their 
number. Some of the wealthiest and most ancient aristoc- 
racy of Syria are members of the Drooz sect. Some towns 
and villages they occupy exclusively, but some others they 
share with Maronites, Greeks. Moslems, and Jews; but in 
all cases, as a religious community they isolate themselves 
with punctilious rigidity. They may be willing to hear 
what we have to tell them about our religion, but about 
theirs' they will tell nothing, and they do not hesitate to 
describe as false all reports which have been published 
touching their religious tenets; nevertheless, since 1860, it 
became possible for the curious to learn something of the 
Drooz religion. 

They hold that the population of the world is a ** con- 
stant quantity," neither increases nor decreases. **In the 
beginning" (whenever that was) human beings were lying 
about lifeless, like ** inflated skin bottles.'* Allah then 
breathed into them life, and they lived, had being and be- 
gan to move, and ever since, for every death there has been 
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a corresponding^ birth, and hence transmigration of souls 
from the dying to those that are about to be bom; and 
hence they resemble the Thlinket. who hold "that souls of 
ancestors are reborn in children, that a man will be reborn 
as a man, a wolf as a wolf, a raven as a raven.*' 

My late grandmother affirmed, innocently however, that 
a Drooz widow with whom she lived, spread a sheep skin 
inside the room for a dog the family had, and otherwise 
strove to make the dog comfortable, for, peradventure, 
*' tbe soul of the deceased husband might have gone into it." 
If my grandparent's information is correct, which it doubt- 
less is, then the Drooz widow in question must have been off 
her guard, when she permitted such an idea and expression 
escape her lips and be confirmed by her conduct towards 
the dog, night after night. The Drooz religious authorities 
would find in such a case, if ever they became cognizant of 
it. a breach of faith for which no punishment would be too 
severe. 

Prom the doctrine of transmigration of souls, it is plain 
to the Drooz mind that all men, whoever lived or live, were 
])resent during the age when their religion was proclaimed 
and, consequently, all heard the invitation to embrace it; 
those who did embrace it, are ever reborn Drooz, and those 
who rejected it, are ever reborn non-Drooz. This seems to 
conflict with the idea of the Thlinket that a man will be re- 
born as a man, and wolf as a wolf, and with their own idea, 
which permits of human souls reappearing in dogs, etc. 
Nevertheless, before the end of all things, conflict will 
cease and individuals will finally appear in individuals of 
their own species, just as the Thlinket believe. 

And if it now happens that a man is bom in a mouse, or 
in a piece of iron, which a blacksmith must needs heat and 
hammer, it is only a punishment or giving the individual an 
opportunity of expiating his or her sins. 

The fact that it is impossible for the Drooz to proseylize 
is based on two assumptions: First, that the author of their 
religion set a time limit for repentance and acceptance; and 
.second, that the people of any age were present during the 
age of grace. This last assumption flows from the doctrine 
of transmigration. 

One of the chief founders and contributors to the liter- 
ary basis of the Drooz religion was Ali-el-Derzy, a native of 
Persia. He began his la^rs in Egypt, and this fact may 
serve as a clue to an inquiry as to whether the doctrine of 
transmigration among the Tlingit was in any way derived 
from the Orient. 

Modern education, notwithstanding the science of sta- 
tistics, touching the population of the world, has made no 
appreciable outward difference upon the Drooz mind in 
relation to their belief. 



THE STORY OF POMPEII. 

BY FRANK I. WALKER. 

Pompeii, though it offers many attractions to the curious 
traveller, is apt to be somewhat of a disappointment to those 
whose expectations have been keyed to a high pitch by 
romances and semi-historical stories picturing the awful 
catastrophe of 79 A. D. Readers of Bulwer Lytton's great 
romance, for instance, do not always realize that the magical 
ciarm with which the place is invested in the story, is but the 
charm of a fertile imagination and that the scenes and char- 
acters are not all historical, And so, as one wanders through 
those desolate streets, bordered by ruins where lizards are now 
the only tenants, he asks what has become of ail the splendor 
with which he was wont to associate the place. The answer is 
that much of the splendor never existed, and what did exist 
has been removed at various times. Pompeii is the mere 
skeleton of a city destroyed by fire and buried under volcanic 
ashes over eighteen centuries ago, and possesses an interest, not 
so much for what one can see in its streets and buildings, as for 
what these reveal to u<s of the civilization that flourished there 
in the days of imperial Rome. 

The city was founded in the sixth century B. C. by an Italic 
p )pulation. the Oscans, who came from Campania in search of 
abodes. One cannot but admire the good judgment these 
people displayed in selecting such a site, for there are few more 
beautiful spots in all the world. The neighboring hills, covered 
with vines and olives, the Sarno river watering the fertile region, 
and the glorious bay, always noted for its fine oysters, must have 
drawn thither these settlers with an irresistable charm, such as 
the locality has exerted on many a people since that day. At 
any rate, they divided the land — an elevation just west of the 
Sarno and sloping down to the Bay of Naples — among their 
chiefs, and soon a town sprang up. The rude dwellings were 
constructed of parallelopiped-shaped stones from the moun- 
tains near by, and must have been rather airy, as no mortar was 
used. 

About 424 B. C, the Samnites, extending their boundary 
toward the border of Campania, conquered Pompei! and ruled 
there for three centuries. They had acquired the arts of Hel- 
lenic civilization, and soon transformed the sooty Oscan houses 
into beautiful dwellings, built in the Doric style. The streets 
were widened and paved, and the town was adorned with stately 
temples and other public buildings. Finally, Sulla brought the 
prosperous little city under the sway of Rome, and from then 
until the time of Augustus, the place assumed the proportions 
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which are visible in the ruins. During the latter part of the 
Republic and the first years of the Empire, the place was a 
famous resort for the fashion of Rome, and its environs were 
adorned with villas of various noted politicians. Cicero often 
speaks of his property (PompeJanum) there, and others, such 
as Pliny, Statius and Pomponius Mela mention it frequently. 
Strabo praises it situation, bathed by the Sarno, and no doubt 
the place would have become one of the most beautiful of 
ancient cities, had it not been wrecked by the earthquake of 
of 63 A. D., and finally destroyed by the volcanic eruption of 
79 A D. 

This eruption is regarded as the most appalling catastrophe 
of the kind in history. The volcano, which had been quiescent 
for centuries and was covered with a luxuriant growth of vines, 
began its awful warning by a preliminary earthquake in 63 A.D.,. 
which culminated in the terrible calamity of 79 A. D. For 
several weeks preceding the latter event, there were, perhaps, 
the usual signs of the approaching disaster— dry wells, a pecu- 
liar taste to the water, and restless animals — but the inhabit- 
ants of villages at the base of Vesuvius evidently did not herd 
these voices of doom, pursuing their daily round of life, with 
as little concern about all danger as animals ready for the 
slaughter. The result was, that when the fiery monster sud- 
denly began his awful work, the inhabitants were seized with 
consternation and many, in their bewilderment or their attempt 
to save their valuables, were overwhelmed and left their skele- 
tons to tell of their auful fate. 

The elder Pliny, a great naturalist, uho was on a fleet in the 
bay, went as far as Stabise to watch the eruption and to rescue 
H friend, and lost his life. His nephew speaks of his death, 
and in a letter to a friend, Tacitus, describes the phenomena — the 
violent agitation of the sea; day turned suddenly into night; 
(^reat black clouds above the volcano, riven continually by 
streaks of lightning, and people everywhere seized with terror, 
thinking that the end of the world was at hand. There was at 
first, a dense shower of ashes, which covered the town to a- 
depth of three feet, and gave the majority of the inhabitants 
an opportunity to escape. Then came a deluge of red-hot 
pumice stones, followed by another shower of ashes, and again 
by another shower of rapilli or pumice stones; leaving the city, 
at the end of three days, buried to a depth of from twenty to 
thirtv feet. 

Out of the twenty thousand inhabitants, it is estimated th *t 
two thousand were lost. The comparatively large number of 
those that escaped is due to the fact that Pompeii is six miles 
south of Vesuvius. Herculaneum, one and one half miles north 
of the volcano, suffered even a more terrible fate, being buried 
under a solid mass of lava eighty feet thick, which to-day fur- 
nishes the foundation for the modern city of Resina. On 
account of the comparatively small number of articles of great 
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value found in the excavations, it is supposed that many of the 
inhabitants of Pompeii, after the destruction of their city, re- 
(urned and dug their belongings from the ashes. Then the city 
was consigned to oblivion, and during the Middle Ages was as 
ur.known as if it had never existed. Strange to say, an archi- 
tect, Fontano, in 1592 constructed a conduit from the Sarno to 
Torre Annunziato. actually intersected the ruins, yet no investi- 
gations were made. In 1748, the discovery by a peasant of a 
number of bronze utensils and some statues, attracted the 
attention of Charles III., who ordered excavations to be made. 
Under these Bourbon rulers, statues and valuables alone were 
rescued, the ruins being left to decay, or covered up again. 

To Murat the world is indebted for the excavation of the 
Forum, the Street of Tombs, and many private residences. 
The man who accomplished the most, however, was Fiorelli^ 
who took charge of the work in i860. After having made a 
minute study of the ancient city, he proceeded according to a 
systematic plan whereby the ruins are carefully explored and 
preserved. Most of the statues and valuable objects, as weU 
as the brilliant frescoes, were removed to the museum at Naples* 
to preserve them from the ravages of sun and weather. By an 
ingenious process of pouring liquid plaster paris into the cavi- 
ties left by decayed bodies, he succeeded m making casts oi 
the victims, many of which show by their attitudes the awful 
violence of the death struggle. Fiorelli died in 1896. after 
having excavated one-third of the city. According to his cal- 
culations, it will require fifty years more to finish the work, and 
will cost five million francs, or one million dollars. At present 
there are eighty workmen employed, and the expenses of the 
excavation are paid out of the sum realized from gate receipts,, 
which amounts to six or eight thousand dollars each year. 

Tourists on their way to Pompeii, before proceeding to that 
place, usually visit the museum at Naples, where they are en- 
tertained for several hours by the most curious and interesting 
relics. Room after room is filled with household utensils, 
furniture, locks, jewelry, and various ornaments in endless 
variety. There are pies and cakes, baked eighteen centuries 
ago, which present the appearance of modern pastry left too 
long in the oven. Another attractive feature to persons inter- 
ested in archaeology, is the room containing the charred remains 
of papyrus manuscripts and wax tablets (codices), many of 
which can easily be deciphered by a student of Latin. An 
index to the depravity and abandon of the time is the room, 
open only to men, where are displayed obscene wall decora- 
tions and various household ornaments fashioned into lascivi- 
ous shapes. All of the objects on exhibition are eloquent of 
the character and daily life of the inhabitants of that unfortu- 
nate citv, and make a collection invaluable to the student of 
Roman history. 

Pompeii lies sixteen miles in an easterly direction from 
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Naples, and is reached by a railroad that skirts the northern 
shore of the bay. To the left, as the train approaches the 
town, Vesuvius, rising in isolated grandeur, entertains the 
stranger with an occasional puff of smoke, as if to remind him 
of the awful power that made possible tht: object of his visit. 
At the entrance to the city, travellers are generally annoyed 
by numbers of guides (the Guide autorizzati private being con- 
spicuous), and one does well to pay no attenion to them, if he 
wishes to avoid trouble. Though guides are furnished (except 
on Thursday, when admission is free) English and American 
visitors usually experience great difficulty in finding one who 
can speak their language well. One may consider himself 
fortrnate indeed, if he does not have to strain his ear and 
patience trying to understand a mixture of Italian, French and 
*' pigeon'' English. 

Pompeii is in the form of an irregular ellipse, with the larger 
diameter running east and west. The walls, a great part of 
which have been demolished, have a circumference of 8,529 
feet, or about one and three fifth miles. The ruins are entered 
by the Porta Marina, one of the eight gates which stand at the 
t-rmini of the four principal streets. Tw o of these main streets, 
the Cardo and another parallel one (not yet excavated) run- 
ning north and south, and two others, the Decumanus major 
and the Decumanus minor, running east and west, divide the 
town into nine "regiones," which are indicated by Roman 
numeraU. Each of these is subdivided into ** insulae " or 
blocks of houses, indicated by Arabic numerals. The number 
of the region and that of the insula being written at each 
corner, and the houses all being numbered, facilitates finding 
any special building. Thus, ** Reg. Vd, Ins. 8, No. 5," means 
house number five in the eighth in5ula of the sixth region. 

The streets of Pompeii are straight and very narrow, the 
widest being but twenty-four feet, and the alleys fourteen feet. 
They are admirably paved with polygonal blocks of lava, and 
bordered by pavements. At occasional intervals and especi- 
ally at street corners, are large firmly-set stepping-stones, de- 
signed for use in rainy weather, when the water was sometimes 
several inches deep. On the principal thoroughfares are ob- 
served two parallel deeply-worn ruts, four and one-half feet 
apart, made by the hand chariots used at the time. 

One does not see advertisements painted on the walls of 
buildings, as in modern cities, but here and there, in conspicu- 
ous places, are notices in brilliant red letters, referring to the 
election of municipal officers, and recommending some indi- 
vidual for aedile or duumvir. Occasionally the smooth stuc- 
coed surfaces are decorated with rough comic cartoons — evi- 
dently the work of street arabs. who seem to be as prevalent 
then as now. Occasionally a '* phallus," designed to avert the 
evil eye, peeps from its position above the door, and large ser- 
pents, the emblems of the Lares, gods of the hearth and cross- 
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ings, are common. On some of the buildings, used for evil 
purposes, and strange to say, on most of the barber shops, are 
suggestive emblems, such as those seen in one of the rooms of 
the museum at Naples. 

A noticeable difference between ancient and modern build- 
ings, is the lack of windows in the former. There being no 
glass at that time, the buildings in this old city present to the 
street a monotonous surface, with few openings, and these are 
fitted with iron bars. All are constructed of concrete, brick, 
or brick-shaped stones, except the fa<;ades, corners and pillars, 
which are of large blocks of stone. The patched character of 
the work seen in many places, is probably due to the incorpo- 
ration of new walls in old buik ings. The stairways seen occa- 
sionally here and there, indicate the former existence of an 
upper story. These have almost invariably been destroyed, 
however, owing to the projection ot this part above the super- 
incumbent mass which protected the rest of the building. 

It seems that the l*ompeiians loved plenty of pure water, 
for at all of the principal street corners are large stone foun- 
tains decorated with a mask or the head of some god. On the 
edge of the basin of one of these are indications of the fre- 
quency with which the fountains were visited—two transverse 
grooves, worn by the hands of thirsty passers-by as they leaned 
over and drank from the spout! 

There are many evidences that Pompeii was a mercantile 
city, and that it carried on a large retail business. All of the 
larger buildings are provided with **taberna!," or shops, occu- 
pying the lower story next the street. These hive no com- 
munication with the rest of the house, and are generally small, 
many being but twenty feet square (such as one sees in Venice). 
Some have an apartment at the back used for a sleeping room 
by the shop-keeper, or designed, in the case of restaurants, for 
dining-rooms. It seems that wine was an important article of 
trade, there being numerous counters fitted up for its sale; 
these occupy a conspicuous position next to the street, and con- 
sist of a solid maso ry in which are imbedded earthenware 
vessels of various sizes, so that the liquor could be conveniently 
dipped out with a ladle and poured into the receptacle of the 
customer — whether that were a jar or a stomach. Bakeries are 
common aijd present interesting feature*. These is always an 
immense brick oven and machines for gr4nding grain. These 
latter consist of tv/o heavy stones — one a conical piece, with a 
projecting base: the other hollow and somewhat the shape of 
an hour-glass, the lower part of which fits over the cone, while 
the upper part was used for the "hopper." The m«ll was 
operated by means of a pole passed through the middle of the 
revolving part and turned round and round by two men. 

The residences at Pompeii vary in size and the nature of 
their appointments, according to the means and disposition of 
the owners. There is the atrium, or first inner court, of the 
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old Roman dwellings, entered by means of the ostium, and 
where the man of the house received his clients and transacted 
his business with the world. Farther back, passing through the 
tablinum, one finds himself in another inner court called the 
peristylium, which was devoted to the private life of the family. 
The surrounding pillars, which give the place its name, various 
statues and a flower-garden in the center, make this one of tl e 
pleasantest parts of the dwelling, and it no doubt was a favor- 
ite resort for parents and children. Sometimes there is yet 
another apartment, the Xystus, or flower garden, and also a 
portico at the back, but these are found only in the houses of 
the wealthier class. The atrium and peristylium are surrounded 
by cubicula. or sleeping-rooms, eating-rooms, the kitchen and 
cellar, all being noticeably small — a peculiarity arising from the 
fact that a Roman family spent most of their time in the open 
courts. 

Hall decorations are characteristic of Pompeii, and arose 
partly from the manner in which the houses were constructed 
and partly from the erotic nature of the inhabitants. There 
was very little marble used, and as surfaces and even pillars 
were stuccoed, it was thought necessary to ornament them with 
frescoes. The pillars are usually painted with yellow or bright 
red, and the wall frescoes are in the same colors, harmonizing 
admirably with the brilliancy of the southern sun. These 
pictures, found everywhere, represent various gods and god- 
desses (Venuses and Cupids being the favorites) and are indi- 
cative of a passionate and pleasure-loving people. There are 
artists in Naples who gain a good livlihood by making copies 
of these pictures and selling them to tourists. 

Pompeian houses have been named from their supposed 
owners, or from some statue or painting discovered during the 
excavations, and each has its peculiar interest. The House ot 
the Tragic Poet, for instance (represented in Bulwer Lytton's 
novel as the dwelling of Glaucus), is so called from two repre- 
sentations found in the tablinum — a poet reading and a mosaic 
of a theatrical rehearsal. Then there is the House of the Faun, 
so named from the statuette of a dancing faun found in the 
atrium. In the case of the House of Marcus Lucretius, the 
name of the owner was learned from a letter painted on the 
wall, with the address, " M. Lucretio, Flam. Martis. decurioni 
Pompei.'* The House of Pansa, occupying a whole* insula and 
one of the largest in Pompeii, has been reproduced at Saratoga, 
New York. 

One of the most luxurious dwellings in thecitv, is the House 
of the Vetii, which has been partly restored. The owners of 
this ancient palace, as one perceives by the electoral inscrip- 
tions, were candidates for the municipal magistracy and were 
evidently rich and powerful men — fond of magnificent apart- 
ments, good cooks and a well-stocked cellar of old Falerian, 
such as was the delight of Horace. The aristocratic atrium» 
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the spacious peristyle, the triclinium, the elegant exedra and 
the splendidly-decorat.:d cubicula — all attest the wealth and 
opulence of the successful politician of the time. One no 
Sooner steps within the massive portal, with its splendid deco- 
rations, than he is impressed with the peculiar magnificence of 
the old dwelling. He enters the atrium, that comfortable 
saloon where the man of affairs was wont to entertain his 
numerous distinguished visitors, and is charmed with the ele- 
gance t^at surrounds him on every side. 

On the walls of the rooms opening into the atrium, are 
numerous decorations, one of which is witty and pleasing; it is 
a representation of small Cupids vying with each other in a 
race, the result of which is that several of them, during the 
pursuit, are thrown on the ground with their legs in the air. 
Other paintings portray Cupids wearing garlands, as well as 
numerous other figures, such as Psyches, nymphs and Tritons, 
while in many, well-know fables are the subjects, such as Hero 
and Leander, Hercules strangling the serpent, Pasaphae in the 
workshop of Daedalus, constructing the famous cow, and a 
struggle between Pan and Love in the presence of Dionysius 
Ariadne. 

One of the most pleasing parts of the house, is the great 
peristyle, with its statuettes, its numerous small basins and 
flower gardens. The open space is surrounded by a vast 
portico, supported by stately columns and covered with stucco. 
At each end of the eastern portico, is an exedra, or reception 
room, elegantly decorated with the ubiquitous frescoes; while 
under the northern portico is the triclmium, or dining-room, 
containing many fine bronze statues. If one could have step- 
ped into this room before that flood of ashes buried all, he 
might have seen the family reclining upon the couches about 
the three sides of the table, while slaves served them through 
the open space left by the fourth side. Indeed it seems as if 
the family should still be here, for there are great bronze chests 
untouched, and in the kitchen the boiler still is sitting on a 
tripod near a grid-iron ! As one wanders through these silent 
halls and invades the privacy of these once-cherished dwellings, 
he is grateful to Time, that long-bearded old gentleman, who 
has pointed them out to us by chance, and who permits us to 
visit them without asking permission of the owners. 

There are many other buildings here that merit study, but 
which most strangers are obliged to pass with a mere glance. 
The large and small theatres, with their rude arrangements for 
scenic appurtenances, attract much attention. On the top 
galleries of the larger one, are rings for fastening the awning, 
or velarium, and near by is an artificial lake to supply water 
for sprinkling the spectators in warm weather. (What would 
our modern women theatre-goers say to having their bonnets 
sprinkled ?) In the tickets used for these theatres, which are 
on exhibition at the Naples museum, is seen the origin of one 
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of our commpn slang expressions. The tickets were of ivory 
and other hard materials, and were fashioned into various 
shapes appropriate for the users, — musicians receiving violins; 
fishermen, fish, etc. Those who were admitted free, received 
death's heads, and so were called by the term which we use to- 
day. 

The Forum, with its broken columns and decayed buildings, 
is a solemn reminder of the transient nature of human institu- 
tions, and the magnificent thermae, with their rooms for hot, 
cold, tepid and sudatory baths, — all bare now of guests, save 
the darting liz;)rd that finds a silent abode beneath the scat- 
tered stones, — speak of the vanity of mortal things. To the 
east of the city, there is an amphitheatre where 20,000 specta- 
tors, at one time, looked upon the fierce gladiatorial contests 
in the arena and yelled with awful delight at the moans of the 
dying, but where the only sounds now are the moan of the 
lonely owl, or the hiss of the disturbed snake. 

In the Street of Tombs, that peculiar burying-place com- 
mon to all Roman cities, there is the Villa of Diomede, which 
possesses a strange interest, from the discovery, in the cellar, 
of the charred remains of eighteen women and children, who 
had provided themselves with food and sought protection here, 
but who were finally smothered. They were all found with 
their heads wrapped up, and were half buried by the ashes that 
had sifted through the opening. The proprietor of the house 
was discovered near the garden gate, with a large silver key in 
his hand, while beside him was a slave with money and valu- 
ables. It is to be regretted that casts of these bodies were not 
obtainec', the process not having been invented till a later date. 
As the excavations proceed, many discoveries are made 
which add to the tale of horror told by this doomed city. In 
one of the rural houses near the Sarno. were found several 
skeletons of women with magnificent necklaces about the bones 
of the necks, revealing the fact that they were wealthy Patri- 
cians, who were, no doubt, surprised by the erurption while 
attempting to escape. On December 30, 1S89, the Director of 
the Kxcavations discovered the impresses ot some bodies on 
the rij^ht of the Stabian gate, and ordering plaster to be poured 
into the cavities, obtained four perfect casts — three of human 
beintrs and one of a tree, the last of which led to an interest- 
ing, if not important, discovery. There were two men, — one of 
whom was lying on his sid?, the other, supinely,— and a woman 
flat on her face, with her arms extended; all evidently over- 
whelmed while fleeing from the doomed city. The tree w-^s 
carefully examined and found to be the hiurus Xabilis, the fruits 
of which ripen late in the autumn. From the presence of large 
mature berries on the branches, the deduction was made that 
the eruption occurred in November, instead of August. 79. 
However, the consensus of opinion seems to settle upon the 
latter as the correct date. 



EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY IN BABYLONIA* 

BY ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 

Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Baby- 
lonian Sectian) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has reported that the excavations at Bismya 
began on December, 25, 1903, and that they are now proceed- 
ing to his full satisfaction. With the commissioner, one servant, 
and a consular kavass. Dr. Banks left Bagdad by carriage for 
Killeh on December 11. December 13, in company with 
Koldewey. he spent examining excavations at Babylon, and on 
the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the 
muttessarif. No obstacles were placed in their way. and the 
authorities claimed that it would be unnecessary to take a large 
guard to Bismya. With two mounted and four foot-soldiers, 
and four workmen from Diwanieh, the party stq^ted for Bismya 
on December 17. and on the second day reached the village of 
Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in whose territory 
Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by the 
chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty 
horsemen, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours 
from the village. It was the intention of the Field Director to 
begin the excavations with about forty men, but, on account of 
the numerous Montefik Arabs who had wandered north to 
escape the fighting about Nasarieh, the country is unsafe. 
Segban, who has been informed by the Turkish authorities that 
he will be held responsible for the safety of the party, was 
cautious and insisted that it would be unwise to remain at 
Bismya with less than sixty armed workmen. On December 
22nd men were placed at work upon two wells in what Dr. 
Banks believes to be the bed of the old canal Shat en- Nil. and 
also of a later stream which dried up at the breaking of the 
Hinhieh dam. At the end of the second day one of th^ wells 
reached a depth of ten meters, when the dry sand suddenly 
caved in, nearly burying the workmen, and they were forced to 
abandon this well. On December 24th work was begun on two 
more wells, and on the 25th, as he was arranging to send to 
Hai for some water-skins and to establish a water caravan of 
several donkeys, the workmen announced that the sand seemed 
moist, and at nine o'clock on Christmas morning— the be^^t 
Christmas gift possible — water sprang up through a hole made 
by a workman's pick, and the water was sweet. There was 

*Th« Ambbic\n AntI'/uaiiian hat the privilege of publishing the report of the Expedi- 
ties to Babylonia in common with the Biblical World. 
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great excitement among the workmen; they ran about the well 
dancing, singing, and swinging their baskets in the air. The 
Field Director was no less pleased than they, and he ordered a 
sheep to be sacrificed for their baksheesh. A third well pro- 
gressed slowly. On December 28th water was also found in it. 
Thus one of the difficulties which have kept excavators from 
Hismya is settled, and there is every indication that the water 
will suffice for every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and per- 
haps Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not ex- 
ceed twelve meters, but it it considerably higher than Telloh, 
Kara, and other ruins where excavations have been successfully 
made. The length of the entire group ot mounds, including 
a small low hill two hundred meters or so to the northwest, is 
1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. In a general way, the 
ruins form a rough oblong squaie. The square may be de- 
scribed as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley run- 
ning east and west. The northern part, which is by far the 
larger, is lined on its western edge by nearly a dozen high cir- 
cular mounds, as if representing so many buildings apparently 
overlooking the canal. The hill gradually slopes away to the 
east, which Dr. Banks believes to be the old necropolis. The 
southern part is not extensive. Its highest hills are in the 
southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the mound 
has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which 
the Arabs have collected have been mistaken for walls. The 
surface of the mound is smooth, and has not been dug over by 
the Arab antiquity hunters, as have been most other Baby- 
Ionian ruins, for Bismya is so far from water, and in so danger- 
ous a locality, that a single man, or a small company of men, 
could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Already a village has sprung up at Bismya. Scattered 
about the Field Director's tent are thirty houses with women 
and children; three shops, a carpenter, and a butcher; and even 
a street dog has found its way there. It is understood that 
after the workmen receive their pay a great many more fami- 
lies will arrive. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred 
men. As yet only tne surface has been scratched, and in no 
place have they gone to a greater depth than two meters; but 
wherever they dig they come upon some wall or tomb. The 
men, some of whom have worked in every rum in Babylonia. 
a<^ree that Bismya is by far the richest and the easiest to 
excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. 
There seems to be a dispute about the ownership of the site of 
Hismya, and the following letters have passed between the 
Field Director and the sheikh of the Montefik : 
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LETTER RECEIVED FROM ABDUL KA/AK, SHEIKH OF THE 

MONTEFIK. 

Mr. Banks. American: 

We have learned that you are dig)(ing in the limiti of our property 
and are bringing from the ground many things. Although, according to 
the regulations and the law. no one may touch the land of another without 
the consent of the owner, yet the land which you now inhabit is actually in- 
cluded in the limits of our property, of which we have in our hands the 
title deeds describing the limits. Since you have come to live in this dis- 
trict without our consent and without obtaining our permission, you are do- 
ing business and spending money with other people who have neither power 
nor right in this district, and who can afford you no protection. Moreover, 
as you are to spend a large sum of money, it should be with the original 
owners of this land. Now, as you have knowledge of this entire matter, it 
is for >ou to judge what is proper. 

(Signed) Abdul Razak ibn Fehad Pasha. 

REPLY TO THE LETTER OF ABDUL RAZAK. 
To the most hononible Abdul Razak, Bey : 

Sir: We have received your kind letter of the 21st in which vou inform 
us that the land of Bismya belongs to you, and is included within your ter- 
ritory according to your deed. Until the present timr we have been ignor- 
ant of thii, and. moreaver, Sheikh Segban, sheikh ot El Bedin, to whom the 
Ottoman government, through the mutessarif of Diwanieh, has recom- 
mended us by letter, also asserts that he is the sheikh of this territory, and 
tnat no one else has a right to interfere with it. 

Consequently we beg you to send us your papers, that we mav study 
them and judge who is in the right. However, if you wish, you may also 
write to Sheikh Segban in order to settle the matter with him. 

(Signed) Field Director of the Excavations at Bismya. 

Dr. Banks. American, 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard 
of it without S(>nr)ething of interest. The excavations have 
already demonstrated what the ruins contain, and if funds were 
available to employ several hundred workmen, not only would 
the security, which just at present is very uncertain, be perfect, 
but the entire ruin could be satisfactorily excavated before the 
expiration of the irade. The expense of the staff, which is by 
far the larger part, would not be materially increased. 
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discovp:ries in egypt. 

F*or many years, excavations have been carried on in 
various parts of Egypt under various auspices, and this 
year is no exception to the rule. Among such as are now 
in progress, those of the University of California, made 
possible by the liberality of Mrs. Hearst, yield to none in 
importance. At Xaga ad-Der, opposite the thriving town 
of Girga, Messrs. Lythgoe and Mace are bringing to a close 
the work begun several years ago and continued every win- 
ter. Here thousands of tombs have been opened, belong- 
ing to all periods from prehistoric times to the twelfth 
dynasty. The vast necropolis contains also tombs in an 
almost unbroken series to the eighteenth dynasty, and close 
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by are tombs of the later New Empire, of Ptolemaic and 
Roman times, while Coptic burials cover nearly the whole 
site. In the tombs of the prehistoric and early dynastic 
times the bodies were laid on the side and buried in a con- 
tracted position, sometimes with the knees almost immedi- 
ately under the chin. The bodies lay upon a matting and 
were covered by a second matting. About the graves were 
twigs to keep the sand from falling in. 

The historical or ethnological results of the excavations 
at Naga ad-Der are interesting and important. Dr. Elliott 
Smith, after careful study of the human remains reaches the 
conclusion that the Egyptian race, as represented at Naga 
ad-Der, was one single continuous race from the earliest 
])rehistoric times to the twelfth dynasty. This result, de- 
rived from anatomical study, confirms the same conclusion 
which the excavators draw from the archaeological evidence 
gathered from the same tombs. Dr. Elliott Smith's study 
of skeletons of other periods and skeletons of modern Copts 
leads him to the further conclusion that the continuity of 
race in Egypt ])ersists to the present time. 

It is already evident that there are distinct periods in 
the history of the necropolis. The earliest period belongs 
to the third dynasty, the second to the fourth and tifth 
dynasties, the third to the sixth and seventh dynasties. As 
yet the extent of the cemetery at each period is not known; 
but. as the excavations advance, its extent as well as its 
character at each stage of its history will no doubt be defi- 
nitely determined. l*he excavations at Naga ad-Der have 
shed much light upon the development of the mastaba. and 
the knowledge gained there is of immediate use in the field 
by the pyramids. 

In the neighborhood of Luxor, excavators were busy last 
winter at .several points. M. Naville. excavating for the 
Kgyi)t Exploration F*und. at Der el-bahri. has found a small 
temple of the Middle Empire so closely resembling the 
^rreat temple of Queen Hatshe])su, that it may well be the 
model of that remarkable building. At the Kamesseum. 
Mr. Carter, inspector of antiquities, is carrying on exten- 
sive excavations with the purpose of laying bare all the 
surrounding buildings. These are very numerous — so 
numerous and various that the site, when fully excavated. 
will probably be almost, as it were, an Egyptian Pompeii. 



PREHISTORIC CHINA. 

BY MIRIAM ZIEBEK. 

Ages before man trod the earth his future home was 
preparing for him; and long periods before such a thing as 
thing as a Chinaman was thought of, the region he was to 
inhabit was getting ready for his advent. 

Far back, in the prehistoric ages of mankind, a great 
•* stem" of the human family branched off from the region 
of the Caspian Sea. and slowly spread itself over what is 
now China proper. While Egypt was pyramid building and 
working mighty miracles by magical rights, China was 
slowly but surely laying a broad and deep foundation of 
industry, a foundation on which a superstructure of civiliza- 
tion was destined to be erected, less speculative but more 
enduring by far than that of the Nile lands. 

It is said that Asia has been inhabited since the earliest 
Stone Age, so that, even if the time of Stone Age differs 
with different peoples, the car/test Stone Age must have been 
a long time before any historical record. 

The Egyptians claimed from two to three thousand years 
U. C. as their historical right: but the legends of China 
(which, of course, the Chinese have not considered legend- 
ary, but a true account of their far back history) assert 
that Fuh-hi founded the Chinese Empire about IKMH) B. C. 
Founded the empire, mind, not measured off the land to be 
occupied by some rude tribes hastening northeast from thr 
Caspian. Now, an empire cannot be founded in a day, and 
when we are told that even in Fuh-hi's time China's people 
were writing on tablets, and that she was employing her 
own artists and physicians, besides artisans of many kinds, 
the question naturally arises, ** I'rom whom did they learn 
all those things?" The vast country between China and 
Egypt certainly was neither inhabited by civilized peoples, 
nor traversed by travelers of either country 3(hh» B. C. 

Where, then, did the Chinese obtain their knowledge, if 
not within their own country? Writing and artistic work 
must be learned by slow degrees, and. perhaps some daj' we 
shall discover far below the present surface of China's soli, 
buried cities whose antiquity may rival those of Egypt, and 
whose excavated relics may hold the clue that will unravel 
the deep silence between the ancient and the mosf a, acieut 
world. 

Read what Stuart Glennie has written about the 
** ground race" in the inland sea. now the desert of Gobi; 
also what Rev. I. C. Black says about the Chinese and the 
Accadian language; also what other writers have said 
about Old Accadia as having been the original home of the 
Chinese, and what Prof. Hilprecht has said about the date 
of the beginning of civilization in Babylonia. 



ANTHROPObOGICAb NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ancient Latium. According to R. S. Conway ( Riv. d. Stor. 
ant.» 1903) there were in this region two strata of population, 
represented by the Volsci and the Sabines. The former, lin- 
^^uistically Aryan, were probably quite widespread over Central 
Italy before the invasion of the Etruscans or gens Lydia, — in- 
deed, the term Etnisci, Tusci, may have been coined by them 
Possibly they were not acquainted with iron until the commg 
of the Sabines, who, unlike the Volscians, cremated their dead. 
The Sabines came from the north and were already well within 
the peninsula, when their progress was for a time interruptel 
by ^he PItruscans and their Volscian subjects. The early tribe 
of the Latini in the valley of the Tiber was interfered with on 
the north by their brethren, and on the south by the Volsciann 
of Latium, — they were thus surrounded by tribes speaking 
other languages. Conway questions whether the Roman plebs 
was not of primitive Volscian, and the patricians of Sabine 
origin. This note is based on the brief abstract of the paper 
p:iven by Giuffrida Ruggeri in the *' Atti della Societa Romana 

di Antropologia" (Vol. IX.. 1903). 

• • • 

Anthropology in Kducation. The address of Dr. Frank 
Russell as retiring President of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, •* Know, then, Thy.«ielf '* (Journal of American FoIk-Lore„ 
Vol. XV., 1902, pp. I- 13), is an able appeal for the recognition 
of anthropology as a great and necessary factor in the educa- 
tion of the real student. It trains the senses, stimulates 
thought and discussion, ameliorates race- prejudices, checks 
self complacency, corrects over-specialization, begets open- 
mindedness. It is valuable alike to the theologian, the diplo- 
mat, the jurist, and the statesman. The author's arguments 
are enforced by his own personal experiences. Nor is the 
avowal he makes of his debt to the "savage " unique (page 6): 
" Old Peter, the Assiniboine. for example, with whom I hunted 
big horn in British Columbia, taught me as much about observ- 
ing as any college professor ever did.*' This address should be 
good reading for all teachers. 

• • • 

Haricot Beans. In a paper read before the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at the Angers Meet- 
ing, August, 19OJ, Count de Charency put forward the view that 
iiaricot, the name by which the Phaselus xmlgaris is known if> 
French, may be derived from the Nahuatl ayacaU, a term said 
to have been applied to the Spanish bean. But, as Zaborowski 
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(R. dc i'Ecolc d'Anthrop. dc Paris. XIII., p. 362) observes, the 
word haricot {aricot, liMcaut) is much older than the discovery 
of America, and could not possibly be of Mexican origin. 
De Charency takes no account of De Candolle's earlier discus- 
sion of this word, in which he derives it from the Italian araco, 
the name of a leguminous vegetable (Aracus niger), from which 
it easily could pass to the American bean. 

• • * 

Necropolis of Klicevac. The necropolis of Klicevac, in 
Servia, is of great importance in the archaeology of south- 
eastern Europe. It dates, according to Hoernes, from at least 
2000 B. C., and Vassits ( Rev. Arch^ol., 1902; Giuffrida-Ruggeri, 
A. dc Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1903) emphasizes the resemblance 
between the culture there represented and that of Mycenae. At 
the "station " of Klicevac are found together objects exhibit- 
ing the Mycenian style and the geometric style; from which 
fact it would seem that these two styles existed together in 
the north of the Balkan peninsula, and were imported thence 
into Greece, either by way of commerce or as the result of war. 
Nor is Greece itself without objects showing the contempora- 
neity of these two styles in the remote past. 

• « « 

Race. The discussion, by the eminent Dutch ethnologist, 
Steinmetz, ot ** Hereditary Characters of Races and Peoples '* 
(Vicrteljhrsschr. f. wiss. Philos., Vol. XXVI., 1902, pp. 77- 126) 
is both interesting and valuable, not only tor the views ex- 
pressed, but also on account of the wide range of bibliographi- 
cal references. The author takes the general ground that 
attempts to prove the existence of unique race-characters 
have been, as yet, unsuccessful. Races and peoples are differ- 
entiated essentially by the length of time they have been sub- 
mitted tj modifying factors. America (the (J. S.) is still a 
people, not a race, — it may never reach the latter point. Be- 
tween the *• higher** (e.g. European) and the •* lower" races no 
deep-set original differences exist. Such as do occur are ex- 
plicable as the result of favorable environments, selections, 
etc. Those who exaggerate the characters of the highest 
Aryan peoples fail to pay due attention to the uncivilized and 
unprogressive peoples of the same stock. As Steinmetz points 
out, the statements of the advocates of •* race-heredity " often 
cancel each other. This is the ca^e, for example, with Houston 
Chamberlain and De Lapouge's estimates of the national and 
racial character of the Semites. Steinmetz's article is one oi 
the very best of recent discussions of the questions involved 
in the question of "race heredity.'* *• higher and lower races,*' 

•• Aryanism," etc. 

• « « 

Saharan Prehistory. Norberto Font y Sagu6 published 
in the *'Boletin de la Sociedad espaflola de Historia natural" 
for November, 1902, an article on ** Los Kiokenmodingos de 
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Rio dc Oro," of which a brief r^sum6 is given by M. Eoule in 
" L'Anthropologic " (Vol. XIV., p. 533). From this it appears 
that the heaps of marine and terrestrial shells, scattered 
irregularly along the shore of the Spanish Sahara, particularly 
about capes and projections of the land, are really ** kitchen 
middens," and not wind-gatherings or remains of invasions of 
the ocean. In these heaps the author discovered carefully re- 
touched flints and a multitude of finely-made arrow-heads, etc 
Some of these arrow-heads are elegant and finely shaped be- 
yond anything now met with in the Sahara. A number of 
hooks were likewise found. Also some beads and three dia- 
base axes '* exactly like those of Europe." An ancient burial- 
place in the same neighborhood could not be explored on 
account of prejudices of the natives. The date of these 
remains cannot yet be established. Dr. Boule expresses the 
opinion that " in prehistoric times the Sahara had apopulation 
denser and more sedentary than that of today." This is very 
probable, although exaggeration in such matters is easy. 

• • * 

Vandalism. In the ** Bulletin de la Soci^tc^ *Les amis des 
Sciences et Arts" de Rochouart (Vol. XII., 1902, pp. 87 88) 
M. A. Masfrand describes briefly the destruction of the mono- 
lith belonging to what is called " Le Tombeau du G^n<>ral," 
near the villaije of Massaloux. The stone has been broken to 
pieces and utilized for road making. The monolith was cov- 
ered with figures of crosses, triangles, curved lines, circles, and 
what the peasants of the neighborhood termed (juiiivs. After 
displacing this stone, the workmen discovered, after digging 
about a yard into the soil, a heavy slab of granite, which they 
could not lift. The hole was then filled up and the ground 
levelled off, the fragments of the monolith being used in the 
process. 
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THE SUASTIKA AND FIRK WORSHIP IN AMERICA. 

We have in the preceding pages spoken of various symbols 
which are common on this continent, and of their resemblance 
to those found in the far East. Among these are the cups 
or circular depressions which are so often seen on the rocks, a 
specimen of which may be seen in the cut. These cup-stones 
are generally supposed to have been used as fire generators, 
though some have regarded them merely as depressions 
caused by nut cracking. The fact, however, that similar cup- 
stones are found scattered over Europe and Asia, and are used 
by persons in India in connection with religious ceremonies, 
has led many to believe that they are Bre symbols. 

There was another symbol which was as wide-spread as this. 
It is in reality the hooked cross, or the suastika, called by some 
the **Gammadion " from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
Gama, The ** hooked cross " is. however, the most expressive 
name, for it suggests the shape of the symbol, and yet does not 
explain its use. Mr. Schliemann discovered many such sym- 
bols in Troy, and in his work on "Troja" he refers to the 
opinions of Mr. E. Burnouf and Mr. R. P. Gregg. The first of 
these held to the theory that it represented the two pieces of 
wood, which were laid crosswise upon one another before the 
sacrificial altars, in order to produce the sacred fire; the ends 
of which were bent around at right angles and fastened by 
means of four nails, so that the framework might not be 
moved. Mr. Gregg held to the opinion that the symbol came 
to mean the god of the sky. Mr. A. H. Sayce thinks that the 
Trojan suastika was derived from the Hittites, but that it 
originated in the far East. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, now deceased, wrote extensively upon 
the subject, and says the suastika is one of the symbolic marks 
of the Chinese, and quotes the opinion of many other writers. 
Count de Alviella says the suastika is in use among the 
Buddhists of Thibet. Mr. W. Crook says the mystical emblem 
of the suastika appears to represent the sun in his journey 
through the heavens, and is common among the Hindus. It 
is no less known to the Brahmans than to the Buddhists. 

The Jains make the sign of the suastika as frequently as the 
Catholics make the sign of the cross. The suastika is found 
on the pottery of the Bron/c Age in Asia Minor. It is also 
found among the Lake Dwellings of the Bronze Age of 
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Switzerland; on the spear-heads of Germany; on the ancient 
coins of Ga7.a, Palestine; on the ancient Hindu coins; and on 
the gold ornaments of Denmark. 

The distribution of this symbol throughout the continent of 
America, is a subject which Mr. Thomas Wilson treats exten- 
sively. He shows that it is found upon the shell gorgets of 
Tennessee; on the copper plates of Ohio; and on the bead belts 
of the Iroquois and Sac Indians. A modified form is found in 
the sand-paintings of the Navajos. Mr. Wilson refers to the 
discovery of an engraved shell in the Toco Mound of Tennes- 
see, on which was an image resembling the statue of Buddha, 
and thinks the symbol was introduced by Buddhists. Mr. W. 
H. Moorehead found many specimens of copper ornaments in 
the Hopewell Mounds. Among them were stencil ornaments 



CUP STONE AT ClHCIKNATl, OHIO.* 

of thin copper, cut in the shape of the clover leaf and the fish, 
giving the idea that they were introduced by the missionaries 
from Europe, and became mingled with those common among 
the aborigines; five suastika crosses; a long mass of copper 
covered with wood; eighteen single copper rings; a number of 
double copper rings; ten circular copper rings, with holes in the 
center; an ornament in (he shape of a St. Andrews cross; cop- 
per plates; copper hatchets; pearl beads; a copper eagle; 
spool-shaped oujects; one stool of copper; a human skull with 
horns: a copper plate, placed on the breast of the skeleton: 
and an altar. This find is important, and does not decide the 
question as to the transmission of the suastika before the time 
of the Discovery. It would seem, however, that on general 
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principles it is easier to borrow such symbols than to inveat 
them. 

It should be said here, that the fire lymbol, the phallic sym- 
bol, the horseshoe, the looped square, the serpent, and the cross 
were closely associated in American symbolism. The serpent 
was divided into four parts, the number four reminding us of 
the four parts of the heavens. It is supposed that the serpent 
symbolized the water and cloud, and sometimes the lightning. 
Thephallic symbol signified the life principle. 

The significance of the hoolced cross in America is difficult 
to decide upon, for it is found in a great variety of materials; 
sometimes on the shell gorgets, sometimes on copper plates, 
sometimes cut into the rocks, and moulded into pieces of pot- 



tery. Such is the case among the mounds- It is here asso- 
ciated with the circle, the square, the common cross, the coiled 
serpent, and many other symbols. In fact there is scarcely any 
ordinary symbol which is not found in some form, in some ma- 
terial among the mounds. This shows that there was an ex- 
tensive system of symbolism which had either been introduced 
among the Mound-Builders, or had been invented by them. 
The description of these symbols is given in the book on the 
Mound-Builders.^ 

In connection with the subject of the hooked cross as a fire 
symbol, it may be well to consider the various ceremonies 
which were connected with the fire among the aborigines. 
Dr. Washington Matthews h;is described .1 ceremony which 
prevailed among the Nav;ijos. The ceremony took place after 
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nightfall, in the midst of an open circle. It appears that those 
who took part in it, had on only their breech-cloth and their 
moccasins, and were daubed with white earth until they seemed 
a group of living marbles. As they advanced in single file 
and moved around the fire, they threw their bodies into divers 
attitudes: now they faced the east; now the south, west, and 
north — bearing aloft their slender wands, tipped with eagle 
down. Their course around the fire was to the left, by way of 
the south. When they had circled the fire twice they began to 
thrust their wands towards it and throw themselves back, with 
the head to the fire, as though to thrust the wand into the 
flames. When they succeeded in lighting it, they would rush 
out of the corral. 

There were other ceremonies among the Navajos, in which 
they raced with firebrands in their hands, the brands throwing 
out long brilliant flames over the hands and arms of the dancers ; 
they strike one another with the flaming wand, and sometimes 
catch ^ne another and bathe them in flame. The significance 
of this ceremony is unknown, but seems to be very impressive. 

The most interesting ceremony of the Navajos was* con- 
nected with the suastika, or hooked cross, which was used, not 
so much as a symbol of fire, as a symbol of life. The cross 
was a part of the sand- paintings and represented the common 
cross, but in different colors. On the ends of the cross, the 
divine forms stood, making the arms of the cross lie with their 
ends extended one to each of the four cardinal points. On the 
cross are figures which wear around their loins skirts of red 
sunlight adorned with sunbeams. They have ear peti.^ants, 
bracelets, armlets of blue and red turquoise and coral, the em- 
blematic jewels of the Navajos; the four arms and legs are 
black, showing in each a zigzag mass representing lightnii.^ on 
the surface of the black rain cloud. Each bears attachea by 
a string to his right arm, a basket and a rattle, painted to sym- 
bolize the rain cloud and the lightning. Beside each one is a 
highly conventionalized picture of a plant, which has the same 
color as the god. The body of the eastern god is white, so is 
the stalk of the corn on the left; the body of the southern god 
is blue, so is the beanstalk beside him; the body of the western 
god is yellow, so is the pumpkin vine beside him; the body of 
the north god is black, so is the tobacco plant by his side. 
E)ach of the four sacred plants is represented as growing from 
five white roots in the central waters and spreading outwards. 
The gods form one cross, which is directed to the four cardinal 
points; the plants form another cross, but all have a common 
center. On the head of each god is an eagle plume, all point- 
ing in one direction. The gods are represented with beautiful 
embroidered pouches, symbolizing the rainbow, or rainbow 
deity; one end of which is the body below the waist, having 
legs and waist and feet and skirt, at the other end head and 
neck and arms. This is the rainbow goddess, which resembles 
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the Iris of the Greeks. In the east, where the picture is not 
enclosed, are two birds, standing; with wings outstretched 
facing one another. The blue bird, the herald of the morning, 
has the color of the south and the upper regions; he is sacred 
and his feathers are plume-sticks. Thest- blue birds stand 
guard at the door of the house wherein the Rcds dwell. 

The colors, among the Navajos. arc sacred to the different 
points of the compass. The east is white; the south, blue; the 



west, yellow; and the mirlh, bl.ick. The upper world is blue, 
and the lower world, white and black in spots. 

This cross, formed by the bodies uf the goddesses standing 
on the rafts, with the plants slaudini; on the side, the rainbow 
colors with the symbols i>f ihe sky in their hands, ihows ihe 
love for beauty which prevailed amonf- this mountain people. 
and at the same time shows llie symbol of the cross. 

There is no mytholo^jy more beautiful than that of the 
Navajos, and it seems to have been 0[ii>inHl with them. Still 
we are to notice that ilir humaiiined rainbow rescnibb-s that 
which was common anion;; the l-^gypti.tns and sitinifieil about 
the same thing. This resemblance leads us to the subject of 
the transmission of symbols. This has been treated by Goblet 
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de Alviella, who is regarded as the best authority upon the 
subject. He, however, confined his studies mainly to the sym- 
bols found in Eastern lands, and only refers briefly to those 
scattered over this continent. He maintains that an esoteric 
system prevailed throughout the world, but was better under- 
stood by the priests and magicians than by the common peo- 
ple, but that there was so much secrecy about it, that it was 
difficult to decide whether it was borrowed from others, or in- 
vented independently. 

It is acknowledged by all that there are many symbols in 
America which so strongly resemble those found in Europe 
and in Asia, as to suggest that they came from some common 
center and were gradually transmitted from one continent to 
another. Among these symbols, the most common and wide- 
spread are those which are connected with the worship of the 
elements, and especially with the worship of fire. As proof of 
this, we have only to refer to the fact that the cup stones, 
as well as the suastika, are very common in this country 
and in Asia, and the explanation which has been given, that 
they were used for generating fire, is the most plausible one. 

It is to be noticed that the custom of making a new fire was 
common among the natives of America. Prescott has described 
that which occurred among the Mexicans. He says: 

"Among the Aztecs it was at the end of fifty years that the 
new fire was created, instead of every year as among the Mus- 
kogees. The ceremony took place upon the summit of a 
mountain, about two leagues distant from the city. A proces- 
sion of priests moved toward this mountain, takm^ with them 
a captive taken in war and the apparatus for kindlmg the new 
fire. On reaching the summit of a mountain, the procession 
paused till midnight; then as the constellation of the Pleiades 
reached the zenitii, and while the people waited in great sus- 
pense, the new fire was kindled by the friction of the fire drill 
placed on the breast of the victim. The flame was then com- 
municated to the funeral pile on which the body of the captive 
was thrown. As the light streamed up to heaven shouts ourit 
from the countless multitudes which covered the hills, terraces, 
temples, and housetops. Couriers with torches lighted bore 
them over every part of the country, and the cheering element 
was soon brightened on many a hearthstone within the circuit 
ot many a league." 

Mr. Thomas Wilson has given a map showing the distribu- 
tion of the suastika throughout Asia, America, and Europe. 
This map is very suggestive, for it shows that the symbol 
might have been introduced into America from either side — 
from Asia or from Europe. If from Asia, it seems probable 
that it was in prehistoric times; if, on the other hand, it was 
introduced from Europe, it might have t>een in historic timet. 

There is one point to be considered in connection with this 
theory of the transmission of such symbols as the hooked crosf 
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or suastika and the winged figure. If they were transmitted 
from Europe they did not carry with them those symbols which 
were quite common in mediaeval times, and so must have been 
transmitted before that date. There were fire symbols in 
Europe before medizval times, but the basilisk and the cocka- 
trice, and other symbols, became common at a later time. 

The dragon, or winged serpent, has performed a part in 
many creeds, and the dragon slayer has been the hero of count- 
less legends. The^e legends vary with climate and country 
and the development of the people with whom it is found. In 
Egypt the dragon was called Typhon; in Greece, Pytho; in 
India, Kalli Naga, the "vanishment of Vishnu"; in Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles he is called Draco, " the fire drake," "the denyer of 
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God," "the unsleeping, poisoned fanged monster," " the terri- 
ble enemy of man, full of subtility and power." 

The story of St. George and the dragon is a common one, 
which has come down to us through the ages, but it is a sur- 
vival of hundreds of earlier ones. An old legend of the 
founding of Thebes by Cadmus, is as follows: "Arriving on the 
site of Ine future city, he proposed to make a sacrifice to the 
protecting goddess Athene, but on sending his men to a dis- 
tant fountain for water, they were attacked by a dragon. 
Cadmus therefore went himself, and slew the monster and, at 
tbe command of Athene, sowed its teeth on the ground, from 
which immediately sprang a host of armed giants. These on 
the instant all turned their arms against each other, with such 
fury that they were all presently slain, save five. Cadmus in- 
voked the aid of these giants in the building of the new city, 
and from these five the noblest families of Thebes hereafter 
traced their lineage." The meaning of this story and the 
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origin of the dragon itself, are difficult to understand. It is 
supposed, however, that they originally represented some 
operation of nature. '*The dragon wing of night overspreads 
the eartii/* is an expression which shows the effect of imagina- 
tion when aroused by the story of such monsters. 

Pliny, the elder, gathered these stories into a book, which 
shows their prevalence before his day; but they continued to 
be told even through the Middle Ages. Among these stories, 
were others of the unicorn, and of the cockatrice. The uni- 
corn, alive or dead, seems to have eluded observation in a 
wonderful way, and the men of science have been left to 
abstract their facts from the slightest hints. One of the 
mediaeval writers adopted the plan of compiling statements in 
reference to the unicorn, just as they came to hand. Pliny 
states that it is a fierce and terrible creature. Those which 
Graceas de Herto described about the Cape of Good Hope, 
were beheld with heads like horses. Those which Vartomanus 
beheld, he described as a huge lizard. 

The cockatrice was another creature which was often de- 
scribed. It is called the king of serpents, because of its 
majestic pace, for it does not creep like other serpents but 
goes half upright, from which cause all other serpents avoid 
him, and it seems that nature designed him for preeminence 
from the crown or cornet on his head. It is said to be half a 
foot in length, the hinder part like a serpent, the fore part like 
a cock. These monsters are supposed to be found in Africa 
and some other parts of the world. Guildaumes, a Norman 
priest, who wrote a book in the Middle Ages, which is a full 
description of these monsters, and especially of the cockatrice, 
says their poison is so strong that there is no cure for it, and 
one is in such a degree affected by its presence that no creature 
can live near it. It kills not only by its touch, but even the 
sight of the cockatrice is death, and all other serpents are afraid 
of the sight and hissing of a cockatrice. The heraldic cocka- 
trice is represented as having the head and legs of a cock, a 
scaley body of a serpent, and the wings of a dragon, but a 
crowned head. The basilisk was the king of serpents. It is 
described as a huge lizard, but in later times it became a 
crested serpent. Like the cockatrice, the glance of iti eye was 
death. Pliny says, *' We come now to the basilisk, which all 
other serpents flee fiom and are afraid of; albeit he killeth 
them with his very breath and the smell that passeth from 
him, and if he do set his eye on a man. it is enough to take 
away his life." 
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Uk. HiLPKKCiii* IS making airraQgeuients for another expeditiun to 
Babylonia next fall. 

Mr. H. Ualfouk hat been re-elected president of the Anthropological 
Society ul Great Britain. 

Mk.GeukijE K KuNkb has been appointed as Commissioner of the 
Rodium at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Mr. 1* . LciJGK made an address to the Society ot Biblical Archarology 
on "Our Present Knowledge ot the liarly K^yptian Dynasties." 

Mr. William C. Mills, custodian ot the Archa:ological collection of 
Ohio, will have charge ot an exhibit at the bt. Louis lixposiiion. 

Mr. h MILK KiviEKE has been elected tirst president of the Society 
for the Study ot the Prehistoric Archjeology ot trance. recently established 
m Pans. 

pROrKSSOKs PuMFRLLV AND Davis have visited Turkestan, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institute, to study the ancient human occupation 
ot mat nation, but have not yet reported. 

Jamk2> Hammo.ni> Trl'muull was the author of a Natick Dictionary, 
which has recently been published by the Bureau ot Lihnoiogy. He wa^ 
the only man who understood the language ot the Indian^ ol Nev^ Lngland» 

Dk. CfEOROE BvKON (rUKOOM has been elccti-d iiibtructor in Anthro- 
pology in the University ot Pennsylvania. This ig the chair which was 
established for Dr. D. G. Bnuton, and was tilled by hiin with great ability 
until he died. 

Thb Journal of the Polynesian Society (December, i</Jjy contains 
an article by h. Best. "Notes on tne Art ot War a.^ CoudLi led by the 
Maori." and three articles by S. Percy Smith, with a plate representing a 
fort formed by making a tramework ot poles interlaced. 

Mr. A. K. CuAMBEKLAiN has an interesting article in the American 
Journal of Folklore. December, i^yoj. on " pniiiitive woman a^ a poet." It 
It worth reading, tor it snows that tne poetical atiUtu^ wa* enjoyed in pre- 
historic tunes. e\en, if the form ot poetry was lacking, somewhat. 

Discoveries at PERUASios. Dr. Dorpheldhas been engaged in clear- 
ing the agara at Pergamos. Asia Minor.^and has laid bare the road that zig- 
saged up the hill, a great square court, and an altar; also a vaulted entrance 
to the gymnasium terrace, and a stone stairway and a part ot the city toun- 
tain. bculpture is represented by an Alexandrian head, and an altar which 
belongs to the time ot AUalus. 

Recent Discoveries at EhiiEsus. -The Austrian^ have been at 
work excavating at Ephesus. A theatre was found with bixty-bix rows of 
seats, made ot limestone covered with marble; below the theatre, to the 
west, a well-paved road, and at right angles to thi^, the colonnaded road 
troni the theatre to the harbor. It is 500 iiieters» long and wa> bordered by 
Corinthian porticoes. A large open court wa^ burrounded on three sides 
by a Corintnian colonnade and a Mosaic pavement. Where the roads 'To^s 
one another there are monumental niches hlled with statues. On following 
the line of the road eastward, the great marble gate is reached. Leading 
up to It was a thght ot steps, with colonnades ot six columns. .\ round 
tMiilding with two rows ot columns, the lower Doric, the upper belonging 
to Ibe Hellenic period, was disclosed. The most interesting tindb were the 
pieces of sculpture, both bronze and marble; but ino^t important of all. 
WES the bronze athlete, also a hne female head and the upper halt of an 
Amaioo, which belongs to the Hellenic period. 
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Hyksos-Hittitks. — Three writers — Prof. James MacKay. Percy 
Newbery, and John Gerstong — have written to the London Tinus on the 
above subject, and take the position that the Hyksos kings were Hittites. 
An article in Mature, November 12. 1803, shows that the same opinion was 
advanced as early as 1850, but has never been adopted. In fact there are 
some fatal objections to the supposition. The supposition was that the im- 
migrants depicted on the walls of the tombs of neni-Hassen are Hittites, 
whereas, they have every appearance of being Semites. 

A Floating Bridge. — The bridge of Nusacara in Peru, is a tvpe of 
a considerable number of bridges. It is constructed of a great number of 
floats, made of long reeds bound together in huge bundles, pointed at the 
end, like boats. They are fastened together with thick cables made of 
braided reeds, and anchored to stone towers on both banks. The roadway 
of the bridge is made of reeds, which rest on the floats, and the bridge is 
about four teet wide and is somewhat unstable, and yet it is safe for foot- 
passengers. 

Thk Russian Feasants.— The old village life which prevailed in 
India and in Russia has had a tendency to demoralize and impoverish the 
peasants, for the village rulers have so seized upon the lands, that they are 
deprived of their former rights. The Czar has undertaken to provide a 
remedy for this, in sending colonies over the new railroads far to the East, 
where they are permitted to settle upon new lands, and virtually preempt 
them. This is one reason for seizing upon Manchuria, though there is land 
enouj^h in Northwestern Russia for all. 

Ramses II. There are some important facts brought out by recent 
publications as to the personal of the Kgyptian kings. It appears that 
Ramses II. attended his father in his expeditions, while a boy; but he after- 
ward obliterated the name and statues of his brother on the monument, and 
had his own figures inserted in their place. Thothmes III. erected seven 
obelisks in K^ypt, five at Thebes, and two in Heliopolis. Of the five at 
Thebes, only two remain, and they are now in Europe— one in Constanti- 
nople and one in Rome. Thothmes spent his summers in campaigns in 
Asia, and his winters in building temples. 

Thk Babylonian Sabbath.— Mr. Theopholus Pinches. L.L. I>., dis- 
cussed the above subject before the Society of Biblical Archaeology, and 
showed that while the eighth, fifteenth and twenty-eigth were lunar periods 
before the times of the Semites, and might possibly be taken as the origin 
of the week, and so of the Sabbath; but among tne Sumero* Babylonians 
the sacred davs were not regular, and they were in reality days of magic, 
rather than worship The Sabbath as sacred to the worship of one God, 
was peculiar to the Hebrews. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce has an article on "The Decipherment of the 
Hittite Inscriptions," in the January (1904) Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, illustrated with a plate. The state of civilization 
reached before the inscriptions were made, is apparent from the fact that 
^ate«>. chariots, wheels with six spokes, horses, aogs. and bows and arrows 
are depicted \\\yoxi the rocks. Prof. Saycc has studied the inscription at 
Beirut. Two ladders were tied together, and he mounted them, reached 
thr inscription and took a squeeze of it. He also examined the figure of 
Niohe, which is spoken of in the cUssic writing. 

Mk. Stanley A. Cooke has an article in the Proceedings of the 
ScKiMv of Biblical Archa-ology (January. 1904; on "Semitic Inscriptions, 
the Moibite Stone, the .Siloam Inscriptions, the Mioa^an Inscriptions in 
South Arabia. " and states that scarcely a month passes that does not bring 
to notice some newlv discovered Semitic inscription. Prof. W. Flinders 
I'etrie treats of the " Lybian Invasion under Merenptah.** He says a rise 
of the pnest-kings was about ii(x> B. C. The Lybyan alliance against 
Raincses III. was about thin time. Prof. Edward Naville continues the 
translation of the Book of the Dead with great interest. The doctrine of 
the future state of immortality is clearly expressed throughout this book, 
far more so than in the Hebrew Scriptures. 



ARCHitOLOGICAL NOTES. iqj 

A Map op thb Mound op Kadrsh.— Since the publication of the 
*' Battle of Kadesh/* Prof. Br<?asted of the Univerfiitv ot Chicago has dis- 
covered in a most unexpected and out-ofthewav corner in Berlin, a map 
of the modern mound o' Kadesh, somethinfr for which he Icmked m vain all 
last vear. I'his is a stronj^ confirmation of the results in the Kadesh essay, 

Prkhistoric Rock Cakvinos.— In i8<V> Pcrrier du Carne discovered, 
in a cave at Teyjat in Dordof^ne, France, flints and carvings on hone. A 
carefal examination of the walls at the pomt where this diHcovcry was 
made, revealed a series of nine animals verv finely carved. Amoni; them 
are a bull and a cow, a horse of thequaternarv period, a hi^on. and two ante- 
lopes or goats. This makes the ninth grotto known to contain such draw- 
ings. 

Itaijan Discovkrirs at Pharstos. Crrtr —Recent discoveries 
have been made as follow: Christian tombs later than the fourteenth cen- 
turv; foundation stones and pavement of an ancient sacred precinct, earlier 
than the Hellenic period, but still in use at that time, and containing manv 
Toti/e offennes: at a still lower level, two Mvcen.van building*, one above 
the other. The later one was a oalace. but built also for defence. The 
earlier one consisted of two large, fine apartments, storerooms, and rooms 
for slaves. The arrangement is described in detail. The mo<t notable 
discoveries occurred on the eastern and northern slones of the hill. Here 
were found remains of houses, streets, and tombs. The houses and tombs 
were evidently those of people who worked for the master of the palace. 

DiscovRRiRS IN Italy in iqo2. — Many facts for the study of pre- 
Roman Italy are constanlv appearing. Cave-tombs in Sicilv show an un- 
broken continuity of the second and third periods, and Orsi thinks he finds 
traces of Siculan occupation of the mainland, as Thucvdides savs. Many 
early graves have been found in Roman and Alban territorv. At Grotta- 
ferrata. beside a neolithic grave, there are many burnt graves in which the 
ossuarv and gifts are placed in large jars. The ossuaries are either vase- 
shaped with rooMike cover, or hut-shaped. One of the latter ha<; a window 
and contains a rough clay figure, which undoubtedly represents the dead 
and explains the meaning of the miniature articles that appear among the 
furnishings. 

KxcavaTions in Thr Fortm at Romr — The subterranean galleries 
beneath the area of the Forum have been further excavated. So far six 
vaulted chambers have been found, each containing, in the center of the 
floor, a block of travertine with a round hole in it for the capstan by which 
the elevators were worked in the shafts. In one gaPrrv a fragment of lafis 
ifff]f/r was found. This would indicate an earlier date for the pavement 
than has been assumed, as other obiects found seem no later than the end 
of the first centurv B C. At the end of the peri-style of the Atrium Vestar 
are traces of a building, which preceded the earlier atrium. At the south- 
west of the temple of Augustus remains have been found which may be 
those of Horrea Germaniciana. 

A Roman Fort. — Mr. Muneo Buchanan, of Falkirk, is preparing a 
record, with plans, of the excavations which are being conducted by the 
Scottish Society of Antinu'^ries at Rouf»hca<itle, .Scotland, one of the Roman 
forts on the line of the Wall of Antoninus, near Falkirk. The ramparts 
have been constructed in the same fashion as the «all: a layer of stones 
was used as a foundation, and then layers of lurf till thr desired height 
was reached. There are evidences that the fort was built at a later flate 
than the wall: there was, at Castlewav, a gateway on the north side, as well 
as one the east, south, and west. A series of pits, which apparentU con- 
tained sharpened stakes, guarded the northern gate. 

A Bronzr Chariot from Ntrita.- There h-^s recently been placed 
on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum. New York, a fine bron/e biga, 
which was found near Nurica. On the front are a standing warrior and a 
woman, who sterns to be handing the man a helmet .ind oval shield, bear- 
ing a Gorgon's and a lion's head. IWneath the shield is a spotted tawn on its 
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back. One side of the panel shows two warriors'fightinf over a fallen body. 
One of them carries an oval shield like that on the front and with the same 
decoration. The other panel shows a man in a chariot drawn by winf^ed 
horses ^'allopin^ over a prostrate figure with long hair and a garment reach- 
ing to the feet. Heneath the front of the chariot projects a boar's head as 
a socket for the pole, which ended in an eagle's beak. Of the bronze por- 
tions but little is missing, even the wheels being well preserved. The 
wooden portions have been restored. Fragments of ivory indicate a lining 
of this substance. The small size and delicate construction srem to indi- 
cate that it was an rv-vnto, or only made for burial in the tomb. 

Ancihnt Koai) and St(»nk Seats in New Zraland. -The journal 
of the Polynesian Society for December, Ifp03. contains a description of an 
ancient road called the "Great Road of Toi." It follows, generally, the 
foot of the hills, cutting across the mouths of the vallevs, leaving the level 
flat to the seaward. It is about 22 or 23 miles in length, and it paved with 
flat volcanic or coral stones. Its width is about 15 or 20 feet. In several 
places, at the sites of old villages, are to be seen stone teats, where local 
gossips used to sit and learn the news of the passers by. The principal 
temple or marae. where the ruling chief often dwelt and where the sacrifice 
to the gods were made and the annual Feast of the Presentation of the 
First Fruits was held, was located at Araltetunga. This was probably at 
one time enclosed with a wall. At Arerangi, where the high chief usually 
lived, is a platform, about two feet above the level of the road, the face of 
which is lined with stone seats having backs to them When the minor 
chiefs used to visit the hiph chief (Ariki) they occupied those seats, and they 
lodged in a seven roomed house on the oppotite side of the road, which was 
called a house of amusement. At Araitetinra there was a seat on which 
the chief pontiff sat when offerings were made. On hit right, was seated a 
priest, and further away, was a seat which was called puera, meaning to 
open or disclose, because it was through this priest that the decision was 
announced. Another seat was called jY/afYif^fi-/^//?, or blood -spilling, be- 
cause on this stone was laid the heads of the human victims which were 
brou(;ht here to be sacrificed to the gods. These seats remind uf of those 
which were common in Peru and Mexico, though it is not known that there 
is anv connection between them. 

Thk following is a partial list of the more interesting; specimens in the 
library of the State Historical .Society of Iowa; Baby moccasins, beauti- 
fully beadetl; four colors on fine, soft nuckskin. Gala (mug) from Putblo 
region: red. with rows of b>ack spots; handle like a pitcher; capacity, one 
pint. <frav earthen xwst; neck 3 inches, base 5 inches; been much used: 
from ( arroll Parish, l.a. Several Indian axes: found near Iowa Citv; J to 6 
inches InuK. 1 to \ inches broad. Stone hand hummer, with thumb hollow: 
round. Tj inches in di.iincter; well formed, (iranite anchor, 8 inches long. 
S inches in dia:n^ter; grooved nf*^r the middle for the rope or thong. John 
^^rown's cannon: sent to him in Kansas by Free S*ate men in Boston; 
brought b.ick bv Hrown to Oxford, Iowa; bronze, with cultivator wheels. 
Confrdrr.ite Mortar, from Island No. to; wooden, bound with iron. Glass 
(,"as»* for exhibiting collections, 8'jx2*..xi V feet; dark wood, heavy i^tass; 
took first prize 'or workmanship at Crystal Palace Exhibition. Hvde Park. 
l.onilon, iKqi. Fine collection of W S. copper coins, from 1702 onward. 
Many ( oppcr coins from various ages and countries. Fine collection of 
i'onfederate paper monev; all denominations. Collection of Colonial paper 
currency. Manv valuable pictures of early sellers in the West, especially 
Iowa. Many relics of the Civil War. swords, guns, belts, canteens, flags, 
caps, etc.: colors of the ist. 2d. Qth. f ith. i8lh. 21st. 25th. 26th and joth Iowa 
regiments. .Several Southern flags taken by Iowa men. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A HlST«»RY OF THF. M ISSIsSHM*! VaLLKY FROM ItS DiSCOVKKY TO THF 

Eni> of Forkh.n Dominaiion. The Narrative of the Kounding of 
an Empire, Shorn of Current Myth, and Enlivened by ThrilhnR Ad* 
ventiirt»s of I)iscover»*r«;. Pioneers. Frontier's Men. Indian Fighters, 
and Home Makers. Hv lohn R. Spe-»rs in rollaboration with A. H. 
Clark. With facsimiles, maps and portraits. New York: Published by 
A. S. Clark; 1003. 

This is a splendidlv illustrated hook, and one that oui^ht to interest the 
American people at the present time. It contains a beautiful picture of 
Fort Niafi[ara in 1813; a r<'pr<»dii(:tion nf De I. isle's map of 1703; Moll's 
map of 1710: loutes maf» of 1713. Labat's map t»f 1722: Celeron's map of 
1710: map of Louis. I7c^»; .1 l-^fKc number o{ portraits, inrludinf? those of 
lohn lav. Kouis XV.. I.»nis XIV . Hernando de Soto, .Antonode Ulloa, Sir 
William Johnson. Ma}or (leor^e Kocers, deor^re III. William Henry Har- 
rison. Benjamin Franklin. Andrew lackson, ilie Cheroket* Chief Outacitc 
Charles Cornwallis, Gener,»l Anthony Wayne, (icncral Arthur Sinclair.and 
a lari^e number of rnirravini:«4 representinir various scenes. 

It is a very heautilul book, is printed on (;ood paper, and contains 416 
paces. It is dedicated to Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Its appearance is 
timely. It is a book which ouj;ht to sell well at the present time, in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Exposition. 



Transactions OF thk Ii ltnois Stntf. Historicai SoriFTV for thf. 
Vf.ar i*k>3. Fourth Annual Meetinjfof the Society. Springfield, Ian- 
uary 27 and 28, 1903. Published by the authority of the Board of 
Trustees Sprinjffield : Phillips Bros, State Printers; igo3. 

The contents of tliis book are too valuable to be published on such 
coarse paper and in so cheap a form, especially as the great state of 
Illinois IS supposed to pay ihr cv|»ens»'. The first article is the address of 
the Hon. Adiai A. Stcven<ion before the Society i>n January 27. IQ03. The 
second article is bv Mrs. Matthew T. Sroil on "Old Fort Massac." and is 
illustrat«'<l by a full pacf h-ilf tone plate, .ilso a map from Victor Collot's 
Atlas of the Ohio Kiver, .tnd a plate representing the uniform of the 
L'niieil Slates .Amiv in nS?. an<l another representing the same in 1802: 
also a plate represenimi,' the site of old Fort Ma«isac Following thi* arc 
articles (tn the followiuL' sii*Me<'ts. "Men and Manners of the Earlv Davs 
in Illinois." by Dr. A. W. Ir'-nch. and illustrated bv a cut of the old .State 
House at .Springfield: *'.Sfftionil Kvents in the Historv of Illinois." bv 
C. B. (Ircen. Ph. D.: "Decisive Kvenis in the Building of Illinois," bv the 
Hon. William H. Collins, of (.»uin< v. 111.; ** Edward Cole«;. Second (Gov- 
ernor of Illinois." by Mrs. S P. White; "Fort de Charters. Its Origin. 
Growth and Decline. " bv Joseph W-nllace; "A Few Notes for an InduMrial 
Historv of Illinois." bv Ethelbert Stewart. Department of La^or, Chicago: 
and the Necrologist's Report, each one illustrated 

The character of these anirles is rtTtainlv worthy of belter printing. 
They do credit to the writers, iiid show the importance of the historical 
events which have orriir»»*d m th-s <?.tte. and ihr high charat ter of its citi- 
zens. They show inurh liter.nv k iilturr and do Imnor to the state. In the 
Addendum, we find nearly -';>o pa^es devoteil to earlv records, as follows: 
••Cburch'Rccords. with Transactions." by Rev. C. 1. Eschmann; •'Travels 
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in Illhiois in 1819/' by Ferdinand Ernst; "The Army Led by Col. Georye 
Kosrers Clark in 1778." by J. F. Snyder; "An Early Illinois Newspaper." by 
J. H. Burnham; " Forgotten Statesmen of Illinois/* by Hon. John McLaid 
and Dr. J. F. Snvder; "The Attorney General of Illinois/' by Mason H. 
Newell; "Local Incidents in the Career of Abraham Lincoln from 18^2 to 
itsS," by Howard F. Dvfon. with an atrocious woodcut, the f ace is i;ooa but 
the drapery very coarse; *' Eat ly History of the Drujr Trade." with 1 fine 
portrait of Philo CArprnier, the first druj^frist, by Albert C. Ebcrt; "A 
Sketch of John Gabriel Cerre of Kaskaskia/* with a portrait, by Walter B. 
Douglas; "A Report of the Committee on Historic Placet,** with plates 
representinc: the Lovejoy Monument, the Republican Wigwam of i860. 
P^nglish Colony House at Albion, Illinois. "The Action of the D. A. R. in 
Relation to the Purchase of the Site of Old Fort Massac'* constitutes the 
last article. This, with the preceding article, show that the historic spirit 
IS thoroughly awake in Illinois. 

41 « * 

Globus. Illustnetre Zeitschrift fiir lender end Vdlkerkunde. Heroat- 
eeghen von H. Singer unter besonderer Mitwirstung von Prof. Dr* 
Richard Andrce. Verlog von Friedr. Vicwig and Sons. 

This is the only weekly journal devoted to archaeology in existence. It 
treats of the different nations of the earth as they are seen by the modem 
traveller, and keeps a record of all archaeological discoveries. It is wdl 
illustrated. The archaologists of this country will do well to subscribe 
for it. 

4( ♦ • 

Thk Eightrenth Report of the Burbao of Ethnology it 
occupied with a lone article by Charles C. Rovce on "Indian Land Set- 
sions in the United States The first part is devoted to the Esquimos aboat 
Behring Straits, written by Edward William Nflson. and splendidly illot- 
trateH. The report for 1807 and 1898 contains a treatise on the " Mytht of 
the Cherokres,*' by Mr. James Mooney. Part II. is devoted to the "Localt* 
zation of Tusavan Clan!^." bv Cosmofi-Mindeleff; "Mounds in Nortbera 
Honduras." by Ihomas Gann; "The Mayan Calendar Svstems,'* by Cyrus 
Thomas: "Primitive Nambers," by W. J.* McGce. "TheTusayan Flute and 
Snake Ceremonies." by W. I. Fewkes. and "The Wild Rice Gatherers of 
the Upper Lakes." hv Albert Ernest fenks. The Twentieth Annual Re- 
port for i8c)8 is devoted entirely to " Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern 
United States." by W. H. Holmes. This is also splendidly illustrated. 

HOOKS RECEIVED. 

Flint Implements and Fossil Remains From a .Sulphur Spring at Aftoa, 
Indian Territorv. By W. H. Holmes. Head Curator. Department of 
Anthropoloey. From the Report ot the National Museum. Washington. 

Report of the Exhibit of the V. S. National Museum at the Pan-American 
Exposition nt Buffalo. N Y.. Kjot. By Frederick W, Price. W. H. 
Holmes and Oorge P. Merrill. Washington. D. C. 

Narrative of a Visit to Indian Tribes of the Purus River, Brazil. By 
Toseph Heal Steere. of Ann Arbor. Mich. Smithtonian Inttitutioo, 
Washington. D. C. 

Report of the U. S. National Museum, under the direction of the Smith* 
s<mian Institution, for June 30. i(X>i. Washington, D. C.^ 
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EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

By Rev. S. D. PEET, Ph/D,. 

■dilor of Amhuoam Amtiquaeiaii, Antbor of '*Pro-hlatoric MonnmoBli la 

«*Pro-hlitorie Rollcs," Tho Monnd-baildoit," 
and MforAl olhor Works. 



OHAFTSR I— Animal Efflgiaa, their Sbapea and AtUtndaiL 

OHAPTSB U— The Animale identified bj the Efflgiea. 

OHAPTSB III-The Bird EfflKiea. 

OHAPTX& IV— The AtUtndee of Animale Repreaented« 

OHAPTB& V— The Religiooa Character of the SmbleauUle M om4a 

OHAPTSBJVI— Ancient Agricaltoral Worka. 

OHAPTSR Vll— Game DrlTee and Hontlng 8creena. 

CnULPTBR VIII— Animal Efflgiee and Native Bjmbola. 

OHAPTSB IZ-Villaxee and Village SItee among EmblemaUc Moandi 

OHAPTKft X— Who were the EAer Bnild«»r«7 ^ 

CHAPTBit XI— Indian Myths and Emblematic Monnda. 

GfHAPTRR XII— A Mad of the Mounds with the Location of the EfflfleA 

OBAPrm Aiu— ETidence of Serpent Worship among EfBgy-Bnildeia 

dBAPTBR XrV— The Clan Emblems compared with the Totems of the 

Dakota^. 



The Chicago Evening Journal says : 



" among ilM studtnU of this fkadoaUBf •ul)J«et, a htfh nuik mast b« seoorasd u 
■•▼• SCepiMB IK FmU of Mendon, 111., who for many jMin baa deToUd hlmMlf to 
Its tnTsetlgaUoiL Tbronch tho modlain of his bl-monlbiy AniiquaHam mmd OrimUmi 
Mr. Peot baa kapi tb<* publlo Informed of tba protp-aaa made la bla IbTorltr 
%aad baa from time to time embodied tbe resulta of bla owd and bla follow 
iBTaatltaildiielnaubetAnttAl Tolamea. Ruch a Tolame, tbe a eco n d la a 
I baartnc tba tanaral title of **PrehUtorle AmerKsa,** la now before aa. It la ai» 
tttlad ''■mblamatloMoaDda and Animal Kmslee*' (Cbtoaffo: Amtriean AfUiquarimf. 
oOaal, and la a tma aBeyelopedia of Information upon tbe subject. • • • . • 
• • • • • • • Tbis work, whlcb In llluiitrBted wltb baadradaof 

amwlBga, la darotad to aueb anpectii of tbe f eneral quemion mm tbe rellfloua ebarae 
lar of tba moaoda. tbe attitude** of the AiilniaU represented, and Tlllafe attaa asd 
raaldsaeaa, while tba great queeUon of all, *• Who Were tbe Efflgy Balldarat " 
a ao^faet of a apaolal ebaptcr^^ This chapter U perhapa tbe moat lataraatlng. 
II laobTlooa tbat aolence la n«ft yet In a position to mora tbaa blat at an 
lotae^aaatlon. At praeent tbe eTldence seems to soggeet tbat ttaay ware 
oraa allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Faat'a tboroogb dl 
> le all wbo are latarestert In sneb 
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and Ruined Cities 



BY 

SUphen D. Peet, Ph.D 

RdiMr of th« American 
AoUquanaa and Onaoial 
journal. .. 



Four llundred Pa^ea, 
Fully 1 1 lust fated. 



Price, 84.60 
Postpaid 



This book contains a summarv of in- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention being given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the Kast. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
ili/ati(jn. and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, .ind is wholly reliable, as the tacts 
are drawn fiom the reports of the ex- 
ploring parti(*s. it is splendidly illus- 
trated, .ind is the more valuable on that 
account. 



This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 

toric America and will contain about the same number 

of pages and be finished in the same style as 

those which have been published. 



SPREIHIS1?0RIC AMERICA. 

By Stephen D. Peett Ph. D. 



No. I. Thk Moi:Ni>BeiLi>KK>: TiiKiK Works and Kklics. 344 pages, 
339 cuts, 51 full pa^e plates. Sccund Kdition. Price. $4-0u. 

No. i. Animal Ki-moik^ and Kmhlrmatk' Moini>s. v>4 pages. 280 
cuts. .Second Kdition. I'nctr. :^4.oo. 

No. 3. Ci.iKK-UwKLLEKs ASH Pi'EBLos. 3(>8 pa^^s. >i3 cuts. i;5 full 
page plates. Second Kdition. Price, ^j.ot). 

No. 4. .\ncikst Mu.si'MF.Ni:» AMI Ki'i.N'eo CiTiHS. 475 pages. 300 cuts, 
15 full pa^e plates. Pric e, $4SO- 

No. 5. Myths a.nd Symbols; ok, Ahokiginal Kelioions. Price, 
I4.00. (Iq Preparation.) 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF ART IN AMERICA. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. PH. D. 

We turn now to the ethnography of art, especially as ex- 
hibited on the American continent. This subject has been 
treated by various authors, but mainly from the study of the 
native art as it exists at the present time. Our purpose is to 
go back to prehistoric times and-so far as possible, bring a 
picture of the art as it was before the Discovery. 

I. We shall begin with the study of the sculptured art^ 
as it if found in the different parts of the continent. We have 
seen that there was a great variety in the manner of repre- 
senting the human form; a variety which depended in part upon 
the locality, and in part upon the material which was used, but 
mainly upon the character and culture of the people among 
whom the images were found. . 

It will be profitable to go over the different parts of the 
continent and examine these various specimens, and see how 
they differed from one another and what characteristics they 
bear. It will be found that they owe more to the mythology 
of the different districts than they do to the art. yet if we 
compare them with one another, we shall find there are great 
differences, notwithstanding the fact that they are all of them 
quite rude. They are certainly instructive, for they carry us 
back to an early stage of art. the very stage in which mythol- 
ogy and art are always combined. 

I. We begin with the Northwest coast Here the statues are 
so carved as to represent the human form with very consider- 
able perfection; and yet theyr are so mingled with mythological 
creatures, and so covered with rude barbaric ornaments, that 
we are hardly ready to regard them as works of art, or even to 
call them idols* but use a more general term to describe them, 
vis.: totem figures, lliese objects were looked upon with great 
reverence and sometimes even with affection, for they repre* 
sented the ancestors of the tribes about whom so many tales 
were told, and the very mythologies which prevailed increased 
that reverence. Some of these images represented the heads 
#f the houses and the founders of the villages, and were 
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erected by the permission of the animal divinities which had 
been previously worshipped and were still regarded as the un- 
seen supernatural beings who controlled all their tribal affairs. 
There were no altars in front of these images, and no offerings 
were bestowed upon them or sacrifices made to them. They 
were in reality 
more human than 
divine, and the art 
that was bestowed 
upon them was 
partly imitative 
and partly imagi- 
native. 

It was owing to 
this mingling of 
sciLi'TURED *KT OK THE NOKTHwiisT COAST, sentiment that 
these strange ob- 
jects were created. We can none of us enter into the feel- 
ings of the people among whom they were placed, nor can we 
fully understand the "motifs" of the artists who sculptured 
them. We know, however, that some of them were wrought 
i>ui at great expense and whole fortunes were bestowed upon 
them; yet the money that was laid out, neither brought glory 
upon the artists who executed them, nor to the people at 
whose expense they were erected. They show a barbaric taste 
which resembied that of New Zealand and the islands of the 
sea, and it is supposed that the patterns from which they were 
taken were the animals and birds of the region. 

J. There were also many animal and human images among 
the I'ueblo tribes of the Interior, some of which are worthy of 
.itlention; but here also we find the influence of mythology 
was stronger than the influence of art. The Pueblo tribes wor- 
shipped animals and had a great many animal fetiches among 
them. These animals were supposed to preside over the dif- 
ferent portions of the sky. Some of them represented the- 
divinilies who presided over the chase. They were called 
" (jamc Gods " and " Prey Gods," but were supernatural beings 
and directed the hunter in his pursuit of game. The human 
images were of a higher order than the aiiimal fetiches, and 
sometimes represented a higher order of art, for it was the 
superstition of the people that the nearer they came to the 
natural object, the more successful they were with the divinities 
whom they worshipped. 

The human images are worthy of attention for three reasons: 
I'irst. because they represent humanized divinities which took 
the place of personal gods in the estimation of the people; 
second, because they are covered with symbols which represent 
natural objects, S'.ich as the mountains, clouds and lightnings; 
and third, because some of them are furnished wit h wings and pre- 
sent a combination of birds and human beings, and may properly 
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be called eagle men or " man eagles." as Mr. F. H. Cushtng has 
suggested. 

It does not seem that art had here reached a high degree 
of perfection, at least its scope was limited by mythology; 
yet we find that sculpture in stone had reached about the same 
stage as the carving in wood had on the Northwest coast. The 
mytholofjy embodied in these images is, however, far more 
elaborate than h the art, for this is everywhere present and has 
an almost infinite amount of details and the greatest variety 
of representations. 

3. The human cHigies which are occasionally found among 
the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi Valley come before us 
next. These are somtrtimes found in the shape of cfligics, 
which are raised above the soil and are of gigantic size, vary- 
ing from twenty to forty feet in let^gth. The size of the ef!igies 
show that the people regarded them with great esteem and 
spent many hours in their erection. These, however, were the 
product of the mythologies which prevailed, as much as they 
were the products of the art, though much imitative skill was 
expended upon them. 

An explanation nf these images has been given in my work on 
Emblematic Moun>is. It will be seen from that book that they 
represent the mythologyof the Dakotas and VVinnebagoes, who 
were hunters as well as agricultural- 
ists, but who had migratad from the 
valley of the Ohio and retained the 
same mythujogic system which tfaey 
held when they were dwelling in that 
v;illey. There are, to be sure, no 
human efifigics in the mounds of 
Ohio, though there are a f<w bif<i 
mounds and animal mounds which 
r<-present the same divinities which 
they continued to worship after reach- 
ing their new home. The anti-natural 
god was called " I leyoka.". This god 
was represented with one leg and 
with arms upturned and a peaked 
cap. A . representation oC this may 
be found in the effigies and rock in- 
scriptions in the caves of Minnesota 
and Dakota. These can hardly be 
called works of art, for whatever 
skill was exercised upon them was 

nlainly rontrolltd by " ■"I'tho- s„„,„„„ ,„,. „,„ 
logic conception, rather than by fxom ohio 

the skill ot the artist, and the 
imagination ruled the hand more than did the artistic sense; 

4. There are pipes in New York and in the Provinces of 
Canada which bear the human image. These are also more 
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interesting as mythological representations than as works oi 
art, though there are pipes in the state of Ohio ind in Ten- 
nessee which represent the human face; some of them with 
such correctness that they have been regarded as portraits, as 
the lineaments of the face arc very natural and life-like. In a 
few cases pipes representing female laces are seen. In one 
the drapery which covered the face shows a grace which iS' 
worthy of admiration,' the support of the drapery being owing 
to the bird-shaped ornament worn upon the head of females. 
Representations of these pipes may be 
seen in my work on the Mound-Builders. 

5. In (he Gulf States there are many 
representations of ihc human form. Some 
of them show considerable artistic taste 
and ability. One such idol was found in 
the Etowah Mound: another in a mound 
on the Ocmulgee River. Mr. Clarence 
Moore has found many pieces of pottery 
which have the human shape. All of 
these show that the art of the Southern 
Mound- Builders was more highly devel- 
oped than elsewhere. There were carved 
images in the so called " Dead-houses " 
which the Spanish soldiers, who were 
accompanying De Soto in his famous 
journey, saw. These were in threatening 
attitudes and were designed to be guardi- 
ans of the bodies which were preserved; 
they showed considerable skill in the art 
ot carving wood. 

6. In the West India Islands objectK 
carved in stone have been frequently 
found — these are calfed " Zemes." They 
are mythologic creatures, which were sup- 
posed to represent the divinities of the 
islands. Somtf of them are represented 
as lying flat upon the face and bearing- 
upon their back great mountains which 

TLAL.c.GODOf wATta- slope to a peak, reminding us of theitory 
of Atlas, who bore the mountain upon his back, and suggest the 
idea that parts of America may have- been discovered in pre- 
Columbian times 

7. There are in Mexico many specimens which show the 
influence of mythology upon the prehistoric art. Among these 
may be mentioned the figure of TIaloc, the God of Water, 
shown in the above cut. There are in the museum certain 
figures of a recumbent god, which is by some regarded as the 
God of Water, and by others as the God of Wine. The most 
interesting is the sculptured altar in the form of a bear, with 
glaring eyes and an open receptacle in the back. This wa» 
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recently discovered several feet below the surface of one of 
the streets in the City of Mexico. 

8. A beautiful specimen of art has been recently found at 
Copan. It was connected wilh the so-called Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, and represents a female in a recumbtrnt attitude. In 
contrast to it are the horrid jaws of some monstrous animal, 
which projected from the same stairway above it. 

The be<t specimens of human image-i are those which 
represent the kings and queens who ruled over the cities of 
Central America, especially those at Copan and Palenque.* 
There is this peculiarity about the images discovered here, viz., 
tnat there are altars in front of them, suggesting the idea that 
the images really represented deified kings, and that sacrifices 
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were offered to ihem. This is the explanation which we have 
given in the work on Myths and Symbols, yet there are those 
who claim that they represent divinities, instead of kin^s, 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Teobert Maler. who dis- 
covered many ^tculptured slabs in the Umasin la Valley, on 
which were groups of figures more elaborat ly dressed even 
than are those at Paienque and Copan. These sculptured slabs 
may be regarded as real works of art. for the figures on them 
are highly wrought and the details are carefully carried out, 
even the most minute parts of the dress, including the feathers 
and ornaments. There are no specimens of art in America 
which exceed these in finish or in skill. 
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9. Idols have been found on the Island of Zapeteca — seven- 
teen in number. There was in the series, one image situated 
upon a solid rock cut from black basalt. It was about nine 
feet high and eighteen feet in diameter. The head of the 
human figure surmounts it, making a cross out of the column. 
Another figure is in the shape of a huge tiger, eight feet high, 
seated on a pedestal. One statue is twelve feet high, the well- 
carved head of a monster surmounts the head of a human form. 
Another figure represents a crouching human form, on whose 
back is a tiger grasping the head in its jaws. 

Other idols have been found at Pensacola, one of the group 
of islands in Lake Nicaruaga. One of these represents an 
animal clinging to the back of a human being. Mr. Squiers 
says of it: **I have never seen a statue which conveyed so 
forcibly the idea of power and strength.*' Still another repre- 
sents a hideous monster with tongue hanging out, large ears, 
and distended mouth, ** like some grey monster just emerging 
at the bidding of an unholy priest." 

Other statues have been described by Mr. Boyle, who 
divided them into two classes; the first of which includes idols 
with fierce and distorted features, often found near graves; the 
second is composed of portrait statues, always distinguished 
by '* closed eyes and a calm, simple, human air about the 
features." Mr. Squiers noticed a general resemblance between 
the Nicaraguan statues, and at the same time a marked indi- 
viduality, and deems it possible to identify many of them with 
the gods of the Mexican Pantheon. One huge monolith has 
a cross on the breast; another wears on its head an ornamented 
coronet, resembling a circlet, with a cross on the left shoulder 
and a richly carved belt. The symbolism on these statues is 
certainlv worth}* of notice. 

10. There are many other localities where human images are 
to be seen, but the large majority of them are covered with signs 
which shows that they were mythologic creations. Among 
these we may mention the remarkable figure which was sculp- 
tured over the entrance to the cemetery at Cuzco. Taken to- 
gether we conclude that they teach more concerning the myth- 
ology than they do the native art, and yet their geographical 
distribution is very significant. The most interesting fact that 
these different objects teach in their geographical distribution 
is that the human images and other works of art in the lands 
of the East are in the chronological succession — two series 
corre«:ponding in their testimony as to the combination of 
mythology with art during its early stages. 

11. We are to notice that the character of art is always 
effected by the people and the material of the locality, as 
there was very little transportation of the material, and all 
articles were made out of the material which was nearest at 
hand. 

Those that are constructed out of wood largely preponder- 
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ate on the Northwest coast, those constructed out of lava pre- 
ponderate in the desert region of the interior, thos: constructed 
h'ORi clay and rude stone and shells preponderate in the 
Mississippi Valley, while the specimens of sculptured stone 
are brought from the regions of the Southwest. Mr. Mason 
has spoken of the different colors which prevail, and holds that 
from these may be recognized in the museums the specimens 
which have come from different districts, as the material which 
abounded in these districts differed so much that one color 
would preponderate in one district, and another in another, so 
that the geographical district could be recognized even with- 
out the labels. 

Mr. Holmes has also made a map of th; ethnographical 
districts which are represented in the museums, and has spoken 
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of the character of the tribes which come from each district. 
(1) The district about Baffin's Bay he calls the Eastern and 
Middle Esquimaux; (2) the region on BehrinET Straits, the 
Western Esquimaux; (3) the region on the McKcnzic River, 
the Tinneh; (4) that on the Northwest coast, the ThIinkJt; 
(;) that on Columbia River, the Chinook; (6) the California 
area, the Klamath; (7) the great basin of Salt Lake, the Ban- 
nock and the Ute; (8) that on the Colorado River, the Pueblo 
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and Apache; (9) that on the Great Plains, the Blackfoot and 
Kiowa; (10) that on the Great Lakes, the Chippewa and 
Iroquois; (11) the South Atlautic district and Gulf coast, the 
Seminole and Choctaw; (12) the Arkansas and Texas area, 
the Wichita and Caddo; (13) Northeast Mexico, the Coahuil- 
tec; (14) on the Sonora, the Mohave; (15) in Central Mexico, 
the Aztec and the Otomi; (16) South Mexico, the Tapohec- 
nixtec; ( 17) Costa Rica and the Isthmus, the Mosquito Chibcha; 
( 18) West India, the Carib. Thus different districts of art 
have been recognized and ascribed to different tribes. The 
characteristic of each have been so plainly marked by the 
people who dwelt in them, that they can be recognized and 
even their limits fairly well defined. 

This map was based upon the location of the Indian tribes 
since the opening of history, and is really an ethnographic 
map, rather than an archaeological map, and yet it fairly well 
represents the arch.-eological character of the districts. It 
deals exclusively with the native ethnology, without regard to 
the European culture which has been superimposed. Let us 
<!xamine the two northernmost districts and notice thecontrast: 
In the first the people go to sea in boats made of skin; in the 
second, they made the boats of tree trunks which are beautifully 
carved and painted. In the first the people live in houses made 
of snow and whalebone; in the second, they are made of hem- 
lock and are bound with bands upon which wonderful totem 
poles are sculptured. In the fi'-st the people wear skins; in the 
second, woven garments made of wool, and sometimes cotton. 
In one the utensils are made of shell; in the other, they are 
made of wood and are carved into various shapes. The peo- 
ple have transferred their skill in carving out of stone and are 
respectable sculptors, though their art is confined to smaller 
articles, and their carving is expended on the great totem poles. 

III. The graphic arts — picture-writing, symbolic figures 
and hieroglyphs— are all represented on this continent, but 
with varying degrees of excellence. It may be said that the 
Ks(]uimeaux were skillful in etching, for there are many speci- 
mens of walrus bones on which are sketched pictures of 
houses, tents, animals, human beings, and mythologic monsters, 
the shamans having a prominent position. In these we may 
read the mythology of the people. There are also among the 
wild hunter tribes many specimens of sketching which show 
very considerable skill. These specimens are not confined to 
any one district, but are scattered over the entire continent. 

I . There was considerable skill exercised in pecking human 
figures and animals and foot prints upon the rocks. Very 
curious specimens arc found throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
but their object remains a mystery and the people who made 
them are still unknown. The rocks of Arizona and Colorado 
are also covered with picfographs and symbols which are sufif- 
gestive of the habits of the people. We learn from them 
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that there were at une (imc hunters who used the lasso, and 
that there were animals resembling the Uma. There are aKo- 
rock inscriptions on the cliffy ol Arizona which show that the 
Cliff-Uwellers were skilled in this department, and that they 
were ac<|uainted with <>ll the different symbols which all the 
more civilized people aic m the habit of usin);. 

The best specimens o( the graphic art. however, are to be 
found ainon^ the Pueblo and Navajo tribes and among th^ 
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M.iya tribes of the Southwest. Among the first we find an ex- 
icnM% f ^ystem of symbolism, and amont; the last, hieroglyphic*, 
l<v means of which they conveyed thought, especially of a 
rrlinious nature. 

There was no writing, engravin.' or printing, such a» 
.ihiiundcd in historic counirics. and yel there was a great skill 
in drawing figures which should carry thought; so that sym- 
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bolic writing may be truthfully ascribed to the people, and 
become su^^estive of religious, thought -the dances always 
coming at certain periods indicated by the position of the stars. 
Now, we have only to go from this region to that in which the 
calendar stone and the codices are found to realize the progress 
which occurred. It matters not whether the hieroglyphics 
were introduced or grew, the lesson is the same. It was by 
the "scenic art*' and by symbolism that thought took its on- 
ward course. This continent contain a remarkable record, but 
one which has not yet been understood, and the lesson is 
before us as we look at the symbols. 

The codices are very curious specimens, and show a stage 
of art which is worthy of admiration. These form a connecting 
link betneen the pictographs of' the wild tribes of America 
and the hieroglyphics of Hgypt. but they show a stage of the 
graphic art which is not found elsewhere. 

IV. This is hut a brief review of the distribution of art 
throu^^h thf two continents of America, and yet it is enough to 
illustrate an important point. 

The (|urstion of the introduction of hieroglyphics is a subject 
which is much more difficult to treat than is the geographical 
distribution. All that we can Jo is to separate the prehistoric 
frt>ni the historic, and then draw a comparison between the ob- 
jc-i ts found on this continent and those in the countries of the far 
Kast. There may. indeed, have been works of art in the early 
ages, which were wrought out by people whose hintory is un- 
known, but it has been thus far impossible to identify the 
hori/4>ns. and so we have to take the works as they were pre- 
sente.1 at the timr of the Discovery, without giving any parti- 
cular date t(i th(*m. There are, to be sure, those who think 
they rrcogni/e chronological horizons which commence with 
thr Talenlithic Age, and pass on through the Nrolithic Age t«i 
thr Hron/r Agr. the same as arr found in Kurope; but the 
majority are content with idrntif\ing all as belonging to one 
*' ai;r." and yet with varying degrees of excellence according 
to locality. >urh in the attitude* ot most of the arch.eult»gistft, 
wht» have r.x.iminrd these specimens. Mr. W. 11. Ilolmrssays: 

Wr arr loUl l>y the tariy tirrek hi%tnri4n« th.«t j broad <-ootincBt 
known 14 .AtUrtii mAs onrr ^pfrarl out over what w now known at the 
AtUniic Of ran. ami wa« tnhahiiecl by a vit^orouf p*«iplc. li hs« been a 
la%'nriir the«ir\ with ^tudrnts. that inanv rar*« may ha>r bcrii drri%cd Ifom 
thi^ %fiiiri r. iiihrritiii^ a ^tran^** nrw « '.iltiirr. now rrprctf nied b% to many 
ruinrd • itir^ \\ hairvrr iiiav br thr truth with re^prrt to the ditafipear- 
am r of our rnntuirtit it \\ a curi>'U« lai t that another hat arisen from the 
walrr% hrd 

Wr .irr 4^ r to %h<iw liv k'^<'h)i:\ that .i lar^'e part nf terra lirma known 
a% ^ iii .«t.ir. tt.r rfi«««;vr lird lit lin r^tonr nf whu h thr penin*lfula it 
fo'iiip*!. . .n*-i \\\ !»,f •!. ifiij^ fornix «d »fr n<i» ?Viuri*hin>: ali*nic the ihorcs. 
Tl' >«it;h ^^ 1 \\.\^ t!'i-l"'«-<^ frtfrtiril or- (hr rif Wv pUin^^ ami drr^e ftiretit 
ha>r ii\ rr«k;ir'-.i ! .\'\. th«'rr \s alwav^ f»rr%rnt thr wjitrrlr«» and torblddiOK 
dr%rrt \*\\ !h> oir.in,;r nr* lan«! «.nrii» \\\ lUwntU or inorr \ear« ago, 
pionrrr« ••! the rr«l r.i> e irraili;all% tuuriil thrir wa^ and built ihe(ii«elTCt 
haS.iationt I hey pro^perrd and multiplied . bcinK largrly free from Ia* 
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trtssioot from withovt; went 00 from centory to century boildinf and 
developing the ttooe thapinf arts, until everr great well or group of wells 
was encircled with templet or palacet, grana in proportions. 

Mystic wife men— culture neroes— appeared to instruct the people in 
arts and in religion. The coodlttoot under which the middle and southern 
branches of the family developed were different in many respects from the 
north, and as a result there were marked distinctions in the people and 
their culture, but when the disaster which signified the close of the Maya 
power came, all were alike involved. 

• •••••••• 

Comparative peace prevailed for a long period and the various com- 
munities seemed welded together in a strong aiul rapid union, but the 
many centuries of culture und power seemed to have led to jealousies and 
feuds, a few decades before the coming of Columbus. 

In the culture scale this people stood at the head of the American 
tribes. Thev were still, properly speaking, barbarians, but still seemed 
on the threshold of civilisation. Their status may be compared to the 
(#reeks and Egyptians immediately preceding the dawn of history, sikS 
we may assume tnat they were, as measured bv Aryan rates of progress, 
perhaps not more than a few thousand years behind the foremost nations 
of the world in the great procession of races from savagery toward enlight* 
eoment. 

It is certain that thev were already employing a rude system of historic 
records, and were the only nation on the Western continent that had made 
any considerable headway in the developmeat of a phonetic system of 
writing. Their hieroglyphics occupy s place not vet well defined some- 
where along the course of progress from pictograpn to letter, and are con- 
sequently difficult of interpreutioo. There is no doubt, however, that an 
age of literature was actually dawning, though slowly dawning, in Amenca 
when the shock of coix)uest canse. 

V. Wc turD now to the personal decorations. There are 
ornamental features even in the mocassins which are worn by 
the Arapahoes at the present time, and every tribe has its 
own style of decorating the person and dress. The historians 
of the DeSoto expedition descnbe the dress of the tribes 
which were then situated in the Gulf States; Catlin described 
the ornaments and the dress of the Dakota tribes on the 
Missouri River; DeBrv and the artist Wyeth describe the cos- 
tumes and habits of tne Powhattan tribes and the nati%'es of 
Florida; McKinney described the appearance of the Northern 
tribes. Many travellers since their day have described the 
appearance of the wild tribes of the Northwest coast, and the 
Spanish historians have furnished a picture of the Pueblo 
tribes. From these and from other sources we learn that there 
was a very considerable similarity in the costumes of the wild 
tribes, though the material which was used varied according to 
the locality. The northern tribes dressed mainly in furs; the 
southern tribes, in garments made of vegetable fibre; the 
Pueblo tribes, in cotton, which was raised and manufactured ia 
their own country, while the tribes of the Southwest were 
decorated in costumes which were wrotight out of a great 
variety of fibre, and were covered with jewels and precious 
stones, the taste for jewelry and for highly*colored garments 
being almost a passion among this people. 
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The impression formed after examining the various cos- 
tumes IS. that there is a very striking resemblance to that which 
comes to us from the (ar Kast, and wc can realize why it was 
that Columbus, when he discovered the continent, gave the 
name of Indians to the inhabitants, for he really believed that 
they were Kast Indians, inasmuch as their costumes and their 
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There was amoag the so-called civilized races of (he Central 

Provinces (he most magnificent display of costumes. The 

•iamc wa« true uf the people in Peru. This has been coo- 

lirmcd hy (he i>prnin(; of the graves in the province of Ancon, 

and rx>mi> inc (he fabtic!> which covered the bodies of those 

who were buried. Whetherihe 

Indiana understood the art of 

' dyeing, the Knight of Klvas 

seems to have had no doubt 

about the matter. He says of 

the southern Indians: 

Cive them wbal color ihp> list, 
to perd-cl. Ihii i( it be red, il lecm- 
rlh a TCTV piece al cloth ind (t"!"' 
and the black i* line: thev dye iheir 
mantlet in the tame colur.* 

Capt. Smith says: 

We have teen some maotle* 
made of turkey (eathert. to prettily 
wrouKht and woven with llireadi, 
that notbing could be discerned but 
the feather*, that wai exceeding 
warm and very handtome.t 

Adair says: 

They iwiit the inner end of the 
(eatheri very (aat into a itronf 
double thread ol hemp, or the inner 
hark of the mulberry tree, uf the 
tiie and tircngih of cuarte twine, 
*% the tihtetaretulliciently tine, and 
Ihey hook it, in the manner of nrt 
tlnK. 

Vcraz/ano found the peo- 
ple- clad with the feathers of 
fowls of divers colors, an<l 
RoUer Williams says the 
Indians of Massachusetts 
made coats or mantles of the 
feathers of their turkeys. The 
skins of rabbits, muskrats, the 
inner bark of the mulberry 
tree, were woven or quilted 
intu cloaks; (he hair of the 
the beaver or oppossum was 
spun, and (he Indians of the 
-.1 1 1 11. Hr i> I AH Illinois makes rol>es of (breads 

of sinew. The Clifl-Dwellers 
I'.kI ^.irineiiCs into which were woven the hair of rabbits 
.in<l nihcr :inim4ls. The material woven from grass was 
:i.i unlike thr tly-nc(s wi(h which we pro(ect horses. The 
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articles of dress were as follows: leggiiiKS. moccasins, a sort 
of shirt or jacket without arms, and a robe, lometimet made of 
the skin of a bear or moose, or other large animal. Besides 
stockings and shoes of deer skin, there was a sort of cloth made 
of leaves of corn fettered together, which the Mohawks wore. 
A tunic was worn by the Murons. Iroquois, and other tribes, 
which hung down to the 
knees; the rest of the body, 
including the arms and head, 
was naked. Thewomen wore 
no skirl but a little short 
wai&lcoat, usually made of 
cloth and decorated with 
beads. They covered them- 
selves with mantles, put on 
about them from the waist 
downward, with one arm out 
like the Kgyptians- The 
men wore a mantle from one 
shoulder, after the same 
wovF-N rABRic. manner. Sashes belts aod- 

garters were worn by nearly 
all the tribes: some of them woven of finest patterns. Of 
shell beads and shell work there are many specimens in the 
museums. 

The habit of latooing the person and the art of making 
pictures on the living flesh prevailed. In Virginia, the whole 
body was commonly covered with these marks, but farther 
north, with a few figures of birds, serpents, or other animals, 
without order or symmetry. The best specimens of decora- 
tive art ate found among the Pueblo tribes, and especially 
among the Navajos. 

The Pueblo tribes, as well aa the CliR-Dwellers, excrcived 
a great deal of skill and taste in house decoration and cla^ 
themselves in a becoming manner. They had a peculiar way 
of arranging their hair so as to make large projecting rolls o» 
either side of the head. The women always left one arm 
outside of the mantle. 

The textile arts might admit of the geographical division, 
for basketry, woven garments, the products of the Ioob, mw- 
ing and netting appliances are mainly found where fibre suit- 
able for weaving abounds. The sculptured art abounds where 
the material is most suitable Tbe carving in wood prevails, 
as we have said, on the Northwest coast; the carving in atone 
in the region of the Mississippi Valley, but it reached its high- 
est development in the Southwest region, in which the stone is 
easily wrought into shapes, though the coarseness of matcriaf 
did not admit of the nner lines, which a true ariist always 
delights in. The plastic art was lacking altogether from the 
Northern regions, out prevailed in all other parts of the conti- 
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ocnt. Il reached iti hi(hei( perfection in Peru, for here th* 
nost beautiful vases are found, which cxcell even in beautiful 
pace those found in Central America, though in this regioo 
Iherr is much taitc manifested. 

The pottery which was common amonr the native 
tribes is worthy of special attention. We have aTready spoken 
of that which prevailed among the Canadian tribes. Mr. 
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Clarence Moore, General Thruslon. Mr. W. H. Holmes, and 
many others have described the pottery found in the Stone 
Ciravrs and (iulf Stales. The pottery found among the Cliff- 
Uwellcrs and Pueblos has been described by Mr. \V.ilter 
I'cwkc'i and others. Here the pottery is of different kind*; 
the while and bl.ick is supposed lo be the oldest, though m.iny 
specimens have been taken from the graves which present dif- 
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rem ci>l..r». The patterns on the pottery vcuels were mainly 
rnvcd timii mythology, and represent mountains and cloudi 
III v.iMoii\ objects o( nature. 

It was m the department of pottery that the art of the 
Xivr-i h.iil Its fnest scope. Specimens of pottery are found 
I all th<- museums, and represent the taste for art aa very 
>mmi<n amoni; all the tribes of the two continents, though is 




PICTOGEAPHS IN ARIZONA. 
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that there were at une time hunters who used the lasso, and 
that there were animats resembling the l<ima. There arc also- 
rock ioscnpiions on the cliff* ol Arizona which show that the 
Cliff-Dwellers were skillrd in this department, and that they 
were acquainted with all the different symbols which all the 
more civilized people are in the habit of using. 

The best specimens of the graphic art. however, are to be 
found among the Pueblo and Navajo tribes and among th^ 
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Maya tribes of the Southwest. Among the first we find an ex- 
tensive system of symbolism, and amont; the last, hieroglyphic^, 
by means of which they conveyed thought, especially of a 
religious nature. 

There wa^ no writing, engravin'i or printing, such a» 
abounded in historic cnuniries, and yet there was a great skiTI 
in drawing figures which should carry thought; so that sym- 
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bolic writing may be truthfully ascribed to the people, and 
become suggestive of religious* thought — the dances always 
coming at certain periods indicated by the position of the stars. 
Now, we have only to go from this region to that in which the 
calendar stone and the codices are found to realize the progress 
which occurred. It matters not whether the hieroglyphics 
were introduced or grew, the lesson is the same. It was by 
the "scenic art" and by symbolism that thought took its on- 
ward course. This continent contain a remarkable record, but 
one which has not yet been understood, and the lesson is 
before us as we look at the symbols. 

The codices are very curious specimens, and show a stage 
of art which is worthy of admiration. These form a connecting 
link between the pictographs of' the wild tribes of America 
and the hieroglyphics of Egypt, but they show a stage of the 
graphic art which is not found elsewhere. 

IV. This is but a brief review of the distribution of art 
through the two continents of America, and yet it is enough to 
illustrate an important point. 

The question of the introduction of hieroglyphics is a subject 
which is much more difficult to treat than is the geographical 
distribution. All that we can do is to separate the prehistoric 
from the historic, and then draw a comparison between the ob- 
jects found on this continent and those in the countries of the far 
Kast. There may. indeed, have been works of art in the early 
ages, which were wrought out by people whose history is un- 
known, but it has been thus far impossible to identify the 
horizons, and so we have to take the works as they were pre- 
sented at the time of the Discovery, without giving any parti- 
cular date to them. There are, to be sure, those who think 
they recognize chronological horizons which commence with 
the Paleolithic Age, and pass on through the Neolithic Age to 
the Rronze Age, the same as are found in Kurope; but the 
majority are content with identifying all as belonging to one 
** afje." and yet with varying degrees of excellence according 
to locality. Such is the attitude of most of the archaeologists, 
who have examined these specimens. Mr. W. H. Holmes says: 

We are told by the early Greek historians that a broad continent 
known as Atlartis was once sprrad out over what is now known as the 
Atlantic Ocean, and was inhabited by a vif^orous prople. It has been m 
favorite theory with students, that many races may have been derived irom 
this source, inheriting; a strange new culture, now represented by so many 
ruined cities. Whatever may be the truth with respect to the disanpear- 
ance of one continent, it is a curious fact that another has arisen from the 
waterv bed. 

We are able to show bv f^eolo^v that a larj^e part of terra tirma known 
as Yucatan, the massive bed of limestone of which the peninusula it 
formed, contains th^ marine forms of life now Hourishinf^ along the shores. 
Though soil has gradually formed or the ro<'ky plains and dense forests 
have overspread all. there is always present the waterless and forbidding 
desert. Into this strange new land, some thousands or mori* years ago. 
pioneers of the red race gradually found their way and built themselves 
liabitations. They prospered and multiplied, being largely free from in- 
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trufioos from without; went on from century to century buildinsr and 
developing the stone thaping arts, until everr great well or group otwelli 
was encircled with temples or palaces, grana in proportions. 

Mystic wise men— culture neroes— appeared to instruct the people in 
arts and in religion. The conditions under which the middle and southern 
branches of the family developed were different in many respects from the 
north, and as a result there were marked distinctions in the people and 
their culture, but when the disaster which signified the close of the Maya 
power came, all were alike involved. 

********* 

Comparative peace prevailed for a long period and the various com- 
munities seemed welded together in a strong and rapid union, but the 
many centuries of culture imd power seemed to have led to jealousies and 
feuds, a few decades before the coming of Columbus. 

In the culture scale this people stood at the head of the American 
tribes. Thev were still, properly speaking, barbarians, but still seemed 
on the threshold of civilization. Their status may be compared to the 
Greeks and Egyptians immediately preceding the dawn ot history, and 
we may assume that they were, as measured bv Aryan rates of progress, 
perhaps not more than a few thousand years behind the foremost nations 
of the world in the great procession of races from savagery toward enlight- 
enment. 

It is certain that they were already employing a rude system of historic 
records, and were the only nation on the Western continent that had made 
any considerable headway in the development of a phonetic system of 
writing. Their hieroglyphics occupy a place not yet well defined some- 
where along the course of progress from pictograph to letter, and are con- 
sequently cRfficttlt of interpretation. There is no doubt, however, that an 
age of literature was actually dawning, though slowly dawning, in Amenca 
when the shock of conquest cane. 

V. Wc turn now to the personal decorations. There are 
ornamental features even in the mocassins which are worn by 
the Arapahoes at the present time, and every tribe has its 
own style of decorating the person and dress. The historians 
of the DeSoto expedition describe the dress of the tribes 
which were then situated in the Gulf States; Catlin described* 
the ornaments and the dress of the Dakota tribes on the 
Missouri River; DeBrv and the artist Wyeth describe the cos- 
tumes and habits of the Powhattan tribes and the natives of 
Florida; McKinney described the appearance of the Northern 
tribes. Many travellers since their day have described the 
appearance of the wild tribes of the Northwest coast, and the 
Spanish historians have furnished a picture of the Pueblo 
tribes. From these and from other sources we learn that there 
was a very considerable similarity in the costumes of the wild 
tribes, though the material which was used varied according to 
the locality. The northern tribes dressed mainly in furs; the 
southern tribes, in garments made of vegetable fibre; the 
Pueblo tribes, in cotton, which was raised and manufactured in 
their own country, while the tribes of the Southwest were 
decorated in costumes which were wrought out of a great 
variety of fibre, and were covered with jewels and precious 
stones, the taste for jewelry and for highly-colored garments 
being almost a passion among this people. 
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The impression formed after examining the various cos- 
tumes is, that there is a very striking resemblance to that which 
comes to us from the far East, and we can realize why it was 
that Columbus, when he discovered the continent, gave the 
jiame of Indians to the inhabitants, for he really believed that 
they were East Indians, inasmuch as their costumes and their 
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we^ipons and tools, and even their pottery and their carved 
implements were very similar. 

The styles of the Indians, especially those who are remote 
from the abudes of the white men, remain essentially un- 
changed, and we learn from examining the specimens placed 
in the museums that there was a great love of color among tbe 
people, and many of the more delicate shades were in use. 
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There was among the so-called civilized races of the Central 
Provinces the most magnificent display of costumes. The 
same was true of the people in Peru. Thts has been con- 
Armed by the opening of the graves in the province of Ancon, 
and ex •mi< ing the fabrics which covered the bodies of those 
who were buried. Whether the 
Indians understood the art of 
' dyeing, the Knight of Elvas 

seems to have had no doubt 
about the matter. He says of 
the southern Indians: 

Give them wbat color they liH. 
■o perfect, that if it be red, it teem- 
cih a very piece of cloth and grain, 
and the blacii it fine: ihey dye their 
maotlei in the tame color.* 

Capt. Smith says: 
We have leen some mantlei 
made of turkey feathen. »o prettily 
wrought and woven with threadi, 
thai nothing could be discerned but 
the feathers, that was exceeding 
warm and very handsome.'*' 

Adair says: 

They twist the inner end of the 
feathers very fast into a strong 
double thread of hemp, or the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree, of the 
siie and strength of coarse twine, 
as the fibres are lulticiently Kor, and 
they hook it. in the manner ol nrt- 



liad garments into which 



Verazzano found the peo- 
ple clad with the feathers of 
towts of divers colors, and 
Roger Williams says the 
Indians of Massachusetts 
made coats or mantles of the 
feathers of their turkeys. The 
skins of rabbits, muskrats, the 
inner bark of the mulberry 
tree, were woven or quilted 
into cloaks; the hair of the 
the beaver or oppossum was 
spun, and the Indians of the 
Illinois makes robes of threads 
of sinew. The CliS-Dwcllers 
woven the hair of rabbits 



and other animals. The material woven from grass was 
mlike the lly-nets with which we protect horses. The 
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articles of dress were as follows: leggings, moccasins, a sort 
of shirt or jacket without arms, and a robe, sometimes made of 
the skin of a bear or moose, or other large antmal. Besides 
stockings and shoes of deer skin, there was a sort of cloth made 
of leaves of corn fettered together, which the Mohawks wore. 
A tunic was worn by the Hurons, Iroquois, and other tribes, 
which hung down to the 
knees; the rest of the body, 
including the arms and head, 
was naked. The women wore 
no skirt but a little short 
waistcoat, usually made of 
cloth and decorated with 
beads. They covered them- 
selves with mantles, put on 
about them from the waist 
downward, with one arm out 
like the Egyptians- The 
men wore a mantle from one 
shoulder, after the same 
WOVEN rABRic. manner. Sashes belts and. 

garters were worn by nearly 
all the tribes; some of them woven of finest patterns. Of 
shell beads and shell work there are many specimens in the 
museums. 

The habit of tatooiog the person and the art of making 
pictures on the living flesh prevailed. In Virginia, the whole 
body was commonly covered with these marks, but farther 
north, with a few figures of birds, serpents, or other animals,, 
without order or symmetry. The best specimens of decora- 
tive art are found among the Pueblo tribes, and especially 
among the Navajos. 

The Pueblo tribes, as well as the Cliff-Dwellert, exerciKd 
a great deal of skill and taste in bouse decoration and clad 
themselves in a becoming manner. They had a peculiar way 
of arranging their hair so as to make large projecting rolls od> 
either side of the head. The women always left one arm 
outside of the mantle. 

The textile arts might admit of the geographical division, 
for baisketry, woven garments, the products of the loon, sew- 
ing and netting appliances are mamly found where fibre suit- 
able for weaving abounds. The sculptured art abounds wbere- 
the material is most suitable. The carving in wood prevails, 
as we have said, on the Northwest coast; the carving m stone 
in the region of the Mississippi Valley, but it reached its high- 
est development in the Southwest region, in which the stone is 
easily wrought into shapes, though the coarseness of material 
did not admit of the finer lines, which a true artist always 
delights in. The plastic art was lacking altogether from the- 
Nortbero regions, but prevailed in all other parts of the conti- 
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nent. It reached its highest perfection in Peru, for here th; 
most beautiful vases are found, which excell even io beautiful 
grace those found in Central America, though in this region 
there is much taste manifested. 

The pottery which was common among the native 
tribes is worthy of special attention. We have already spoken 
of that which prevailed among the Canadian tribes. Mr. 



Clarence Moore, General Thruston, Mr. W. H. Holmes, and 
many others have described the pottery found in the Stone 
Graves and Gulf States. The pottery found among the Cliff- 
Dwellers and Pueblos has been described by Mr. Walter 
Fewkes and others. Here the pottery is of different kinds; 
Ihc white and black is supposed to be the oldest, though many 
specimens have been taken from the graves which present dif- 
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ferent colors. The patterns on the pottery vessels were mainly 
derived from mythology, and represent mountains and cloudi 
and various objects of nature. 

Jt was in the department of pottery that the art of the 
natives had its freest scope. Specimens of pottery are found 
in all the museums, and represent the taste for art as very 
common among all the tribes of the two continents, though is 
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the far North the taste expends itself upon wood and other 

materials, but elsewhere it exhibits itself in the moulding of 

clay. We have not space enough to descritie these specimens, 

or even to mention the paiierns found 

upon them; all that we can say, is 

that pottery has the greatest variety 

of oinamcntalion. The most teanti- 

ful specimens are I hose which are 

moulded into animal and human 

forms. The must beautiful specimens 

of the Cliff Dwtll^rs arc those which 

present synibols which are derived 

from the shape of the mountains 

and other natural objects of the 

region. The most beautiful inl'eruarc 

iBRfviAN POTTRRV. those which represent thc human facc. 

Thf- ethnography of art is more finely illustrated by the 

sjiccimens of pottery which have been gathered Irom the 

various parts of the two continents, than by any oiher means. 

Oiur rea-^on for this is that pottery is easily worked, is very 

abiiniiant and takes upon itself all kinds of ornaments: it can 

!»■ painted and moulded, twisted anil decorated in almost 

every way; it yields itself to affection and can be made to 



lepresL-nt the leatun-s of the departed, in the fnrm of masks 
It also serves the religious nature, and admits of all the sym- 
Imli.: forms which religion requires; what is more, it lifts 
religion itself into greater heights, so that even mountains, 
tre<-s. waterfalls, and streams, as well as craggs and caves may 
be repre-ienied. The inner life is sometimes depicted, the 
vessel itself is supposed to contain a soul, and the lines upon 
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the turface of the vessel are left open, so that the soul may 
depart and not be confined. 

One great advanta(;e coming from the study of prehistoric 
pDttery is that we learn not only about the animals which 
existed ami the peculiar style of repre- 
senting them, but we learn also about the 
appearance of the human beings and the 
form of their dress- Fspecially o( the 
oniciai costumes in which they were clad. 
The study of the cuts will illustrate this 
poin^ for in one we see the pattern of the 
cloth which was used and which was im- 
pressed upon a piece of pottery; in another 
we ICC the animals which were common 
among the I'uebhi*. and the special manner "■<-kiiio potterv, 
of representing them with a line leading from the mouth to Che 
heart. Ths ornaments about the ammals contain a combina- 
tion of mythotot;ic figures and 
conventional patterns. In two 
other cuts representing the 
pottery vessels from I'cru, we 
see the peculiar costumes in 
which the priests and queens 
were ilresscd; the very pat- 
terns of the cloth being shown 
by the rings and slripes upon 
the pottery. I'ottcry was com- 
mon also in Peru which repre- 
sents the form of 'he houses 
and the peculiar style in which 
ihcv were built. 

VI. Feisonal ornaments 
were common among the pre- 
historic races of Amenci. 
Jewelry was worn by the 
women in Kgypt, and jewels 
were often worn for ihcir talis- 
manic and magical signific- 
ance. The Florida Indians at 
the time of the Discovery 
weighted their ears with pend- 
ants, so that they hung down 
over their shoulders The gor- 
gets of engraved shells: bosses 
of metal; spool ornaments, so- 
called, from which hung the 
lOTTi-Rv pmuRE TKou I'BRi'. plumage of birds, and other 
articles, have been found in the mounds of Ohio and the 
■^ton-- Graves of Tennessee in great numbers. Necklaces of 
bear claws and the mandibles of birds, and the anklets of deer 
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hoofs were worn as ornaments by the men in their dances, as 
has been shown by Miss Fletcher. Ornaments were considered 
of more importance than dress among the natives of the South 
Sea Islands. Beads of pearl, precious stones and jewelry were 
used by the women, but feathers and belts and woven 
articles were worn by both sexes. The distinction be- 
tween the ornaments worn by the two sexes was much less 
marked than among the whites. One could scarcely tell from 
finding an ornament whether it was used by a man or a women, 
though as a general thing the more gorgeous and conspicuous 
objects were worn by the men; even deer horns and waving 
plumes were worn upon their heads to make them more con- 
Sf.iciious. 

There was a custom among the Choctaws of planting over 
the graves, poles from four to twelve feet high, and fastening 
grape vine hoops to them; 
the lowest hoop about two 
feet from the ground, the 
others at different heights, 
with streamers of white 
cloth fastened to the 
hoops. They were simple 
ornaments, though Col. 
Clayton calls them a spirit 
ladder. The six men ap- 
pointed arc called pole 
planters, and are ap- 
pointed from each clan. 

The deposits which 
were made in the grave 
itself were generally from 
the hands of women, and 
consisted of the more deli- 
cate tokens of affection, 
rather than those de- 
signed for display. The 
author has discovered in 
graves long strings of 
beads made of shell, 
strung about the neck of 
a child, the child's head 
resting upon the arms 
of the mother. In other 
places he has found pot- 

Tery vessels filled wi.h "^""^ '"^''" """ ''"^■ 

sweetmeats, near the head of the child, and yet it is the testi- 
mony of the historians attending De Soto in his expedition that 
large chests full of woven garments were found in the dead 
houses. In front of them the carved images, in the midst of 
them vast numbers of pearls, showing the custom was as com- 
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mon among women as among men. Prof. Haddon divides the 
requirements of men into four parts — art, religion, information 
and wealth, — and places art first. Many ethnological questions 
come up in connection with these ornaments, but the geo- 
graphy of art helps u* to answer them. 

Perforated stones were also used as ornaments, these were 
placed upon ceremonial staffs which had a bunch of feathers 



at the top, and were pointed at the lower end; they were com- 
mon in New Guinea, but were used also in California. A num- 
ber of these stones were discovered by Ur. Stephen Kowers 
attached to the handles, and furnish an explanation of the 
perforated stones in the region. 
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The staff was a badge of authority among the savages. 
Col. I.ane Savage states that many of the clubs are constructed 
for ornamental and state purposes, and Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft 
stales that the clubs exhibited at the war dance, or for other 
use, are always larger than those intended for practical use, 
and pHrtake practically of a symbolical character. Dr. 
Stephen Bowers states that the perforated stones vary from a 
half dollar in si/.e to fifteen inches. Chunkey stones were in 
use among the eastern Indians, as well as among the California 
tribes. 

\'U. Jewelry was in quite common use throughout bqth 
ci.ntincntsof America. Grotesque human figures, in pure gold 
.ind copper, or plated with gold, have been described by Mr W. 
II Holmes. 1-iguresof frogs in base metal, plated with gold, 
are also common. Grotesque figures having the human form 
carved in the round, were used in a stool made of clay; they 
have ,ilso been described by 
Mr, Holmes. These figures 
reveal considerable skill in the 
art of moulding and carving in 
stone, but show a ta-stc for 
l^roicquc and hideous objects. 

The cut represents the 
I'wi'lry which was common on 
the Niirthwest coast. These 
.trc decorated with the claws 
of ihf bear, showing that even 
ewclry was covered with 
myth. .logic figures. 

There are many specimens 
"f lewflry in the province of 
Chiriqui; these are also very 
curious, but ihcy represent the 
mingling of mythologic ideas 
with their art. 

The jewelry of the primeval 
inhabitants had an emblematic 
m.-anint; and was regarded as 
h iving potent charms, capable 
of guarding and protecting 
th'- owners; the work was very 
•.Willfully done.' 

A large number of other 
' btpits of stone and terra cotta 

. , .1. J I T fEWKLRV PKOM MOHTHWliST COAST. 

h iv: l.i;en gathered from Teo- ' 

lihuacin and other litei in Mexico, and are very curious. 
though their objects arc unknown. They may have been used as 
I' >rtraiis. or they may have been used for ceremonial purposes. 
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\'I11. The basketry is worthy of attention. Many writers 
have treated thii subject, among them arc Prof. Utis Mason 
anil Mr. W. H. Holmes The best specimens are those found 
in Ca if»rnia. Dr. Holmes says Southern California has much 
to interest ihc student of arch.'eology. 

Thi- Tiilaic-i arc among the most expert of basket makers; 
tlicv are a rude people, but have had contact with the whiles; 
they employ mortars, which they arc skillful in working into 
graceful forni->, hm ihcir taste is mainly exercised in their 
baskiiry. There are many specimens of bottle-shaped baskets 
in the market, and they are quite common. The bnwl-shaped 
b.iskets are decorated with the human form, but have conven- 
tional figures. Three winnowing baskets, a low llai top bottle 



and t^anililing trays have been described by Dr. Holmes, who 
.iho succeeded in obtaining a ceremonial costume, consisting 
of ii fe.Tthered headdress, car ornaments, thorn needles, and 
other items. The primitive skirt made of lony sttands, upon 
which were strung mats and beads; decoative bone imple- 
ments and peculiar obsidian knives, supposed to be used in 
bleeding, were secured. Among the pendant ornaments were 
tho^ie of -Abalonc shell. 

The feathered decorated baskets of the I'omo Indians of 
Califiirnia are noticeable for their graceful shapes, as well as 
iirnamentation. The carrying baskets resemble those common 
intheregio.i.^ 

IX. Musical instruments were somewhat common in 
America in prehistoric times, the best specimens of which were 
found in I'eru. In the study of the musical instruments 
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the study of the pottery of the Peruvians is important, for 
from the pottery found in the ancient tombs we derive most of 
our knowledge. The drum appears to be identical with those 
in use in Peru to-day. Two forms of drum are shown in the 
pottery. Copper bells resembling our sleigh bells appear to 
be in common use here, as in Mexico; also various forms of 
rattles, these were attached to the wrists and other parts of the 
body in dancing; a curious flute of stone, which was quite 
elaborately ornamented; bone flutes were in use, the^ had six 
holes. A musical water<bottle, a double whistling jar, and a 
gold ornament representing a peison blowing through a 
trumpet, have been found; also pottery whistles, a pan pipe, 
and a musical bow. There was very little known of the musical 
scale, though there are some things used to indicate the five- 
toned scale. Musical instruments were also used in Central 
America, as can be seen by the examination of the statues in 
Costa Rica. 

The examination of graves in Costa Rica has brought to 
light many idols, which represent the flute players in various 
attitudes. The discoveries made in the graves at Ancona, 
Peru, have also disclosed musical instruments, as well as 
woven goods and many specimens of pottery. Mr. Holmes' 
pamphlet on the Chiriqui also contains many representations 
of musical instruments made of metal. 

Less is known of the musical art of the prehistoric people 
of this continent than almost any other subject, and yet there 
were musical instruments among all the tribes, for dancing, 
mourning and religious ceremonies were all conducted under 
the inspiration of music, and the instruments were sometimes 
accompanied with the voice. There was the same distinction 
between the musical instruments of the different district*, as 
between the other products of art, for the instruments of the 
Southwest and Peru were quite varied and elaborate, while the 
wild tribes in the North had scarcely anything but the com 
men flute and drum. It is to be noticed that the stringed in- 
struments were very rare, if used at all. Dr. D. G. Brinton 
and Prof. Starr have written upon the subject. 



NIHANCAN. THE WHITE MAN. 

BY C. STANILAND WAKB. 

The most curious personage who appears in the traditional 
stories of the Arapaho Indians is called Nihancan, with refer- 
ence to whom Dr. A. L. Kroeber h<^ a note (*' Origin Mytk,** 
No. 3. *' Traditions of the Arapaho '* ), which may be quoted as 
a fittmg prelude to a consideration of his nature. Dr. Kroeber 
says: 

The Nihancan of these traditiont is the Algonkin Manabotho. Napi,or 
Icltaikc. He it tometimes named at the creator, but tometimet it not. 
Some old men ta^ that perhapt Nihancan made the world, but that it it not 
known who did it. The word it now the ordinary word tor white men in 
Arapaho, jutt at in Cheyenne the name of the mythical character Vihok 
hat been applied to the whitet. Thit it in accord with the tendency found 
eltewhere In America.^ Among the Arapaho it may have contributed to a 
change in the cooceptiont of the creation, etpeciallV at the name Hiatcabn 
Mihaocan, above-white-man, it the Arapaho name tor the God of the mis- 
tionariet. Nihancan meant, however, alto *' tpider." and thit it no doubt 
the original tignification of the word, jutt at the Mtnomini character that 
corretpoodt to Nihancan it the rabbit. Among the Dakotat the trickster 
Unktomi it the tpider. Among the Sia the tpider, SOttittinnako, is the 
creator. The Hopi have a mythological Spider woman, and among the 
Pima (Grottman, Smitht. Rep.. 1871, 407) a tpider it the original creator. 
In none of the Arapaho mytht it thert the tligbtett trace of any animal or 
tpider-like qnalitiet attributed to Nihancan. He it entirely human. Apart 
from the hetitating identification of him with the creator of the world, he 
it WA found at the hero of any teriout mytht, but alwayt in a ridiculotM 
form and often in obscene tales. He it thut the equivalent of Ictinike and 
Unktomi, rather than of Napi and M^abush. Among the Grot Ventre, 
where his name it Nixant, ne thowt tomewhat more the character of the 
creator in combination with that of tricktter. • . . The word Nihancan 
M explained by the Indiant at meaning wite or tkillful, and again at 
slender or narrow-bodied in reference to tpidert and intectt; but both 
etymologiet are ancertain. 

The identification of this being with the white man in name, 
it a remarkable fact, which may have several explanations. 
Possibly it may be that the natives thouc^ht the character 
ascribed to Nihancan was similar to that exhibited by the whites 
with whom they came into contact! Or it may have been that 
the ingenuity and power shown by the whites was thought to 
be akin to that of Nihancan. Possibly, however, it was simply 
a question of complexion. There was evidently, according to 
the stories, something peculiar to Nihancan by which he was 
readily known. This peculiarity was probably the fairness of 
his skin, as in the story " Nihancan and the Mice's Sun Dance " 
( No. ^3) he is recognized, while his head is an elk's skull, by 
his cpibr. It should be mentioned that in the Creation Myth 
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of the Arapaho Sun Dance, described by Dr. G. A. Dorsey, land 
across the ocean is made especially for Nihancan, which would 
seem to show that this part of the myth was added after the 
coming of the Europeans. 

In studying the character of Nihancan we will first con- 
sider him as the Creator. In the story entitled **The Flood, 
and Origin of the Ceremonial Lodges/' after Blue-bird has 
been brought back to life by his brother Magpie, they meet 
Nihancan, who goes with ti:em and with Rock, who had a 
turtle moccasin, to the top of a high mountain to escape the 
avenging flood. Meeting with Nihancan is said to be a sign of 
death, probably because he doomed the people to death, when 
he threw a stone into the water, for the stone sinks and cannot 
return. The flood remains high a long time, and Rock sends 
his moccasin, as a turtle, down to find the earth. The turtle 
comes up with mud in each of its armpits, and goes down 
again, first for a short rib and then for a bulrush. Then, it is 
said, *' he sprinkled the earth which the turtle had brought him 
about the place where he was, and with the rib he pointed in 
the four directions. As he pointed, the land spread out in 
those directions to the ends of the earth. Then he pointed 
above and made the vault of the sky. Now the earth was bare. 
Then the one with the turtle moccasins made corn from the 
bulrush. After this, Nihancan lived in the sky and was called 
our father. After referring to a change of language, the 
story continues: " And Nihancan gave the Arapaho the mid- 
dle of the earth to live in, and all others were to live around 
them." Here the apparent creator is the Rock, he who has the 
turtle moccasins, but, as in Origin Myth (No. i) the creator is 
the Father, probably a confusion has been made in the narra- 
tive between the Rock and Nihancan. In a legend cited by Dr* 
Kroeber (Myth No. 3. note 6) the whole of the creation incident 
is ascribed to Nihancan, ending with the statement that he 
** also made the rivers, the streams and the mountains." This 
is exactly the role ascribed to him in the Creation Myth given 
by Dr. G. A. Dorsey in his ** Arapaho Sun Dance." After the 
NIan has created the land and placed the mountains and rivers^ 
Nihancan appears on the scene, and asks for power to motion 
for mountains and rivers. He w as told to do so, and then "he 
lifted his staff and motioned in every direction, forming hills 
and creeks of all sizes." This may have been the limit of his 
creative power.* but it is possible also that Nihancan mav have 
been the ''Father with the Flat Pipe" of the other Origirr 
Myths, particularly if. as is not improbable, v/e are to under- 
stand bv Flat Pipe the sexral organs. 

If Nihancan was not the real creator of Arapaho myth, he 
was at least regarded as the giver of death. In the Sun Dance 
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Myth, the '* Man," who is accredited with creation, throws into* 
the water some Cottonwood pith, which comes again to the sur- 
face, and says: '* This is the way all you people shall live on the 
earth." Nihancan steps up to the Man and asks if he may say 
a word relative to the life hereafter. His request being granted, 
he said the earth was not very large and if the people increased 
rapidly there might not be room foi them. He tnen threw a 
pebble into the water and it sank for good. He then said: 
*'That is the way life should be hereafter/* and this was en- 
dorsed by the creating Man. Such, also, is the origin of death 
given in the ''Traditions of the Arapaho," and, as mentioned 
above, to meet Nihancan was regarded as a sign of death. It 
appears, indeed, to have been fatal to many beings, according 
to the stories. He kills animals by wholesale, not as a hunts- 
man, but through trickery. Usually he induces birds to dance 
to his singing, with their eyes shut, and then he strikes them 
on the head with a club. A similar fate awaits the beavers 
which, at his suggestion, leave their old home for a new one. 
He induces a herd of elk to run a race with him, and causes 
them to fall over a high cliff. He sends the bear women to 
gather flowers. offerii.g to take care of their children, whom he 
kills, putting their bodies into the kettle to boil and their heads 
back into the cradles. The bear women chase him. but he 
inveigles them into a tunnel, where he suffocates them, and 
then cooks their bodies for food. Nihancan is equally regard- 
less of human life. He induces a man to climb a high peak to 
take some young eagles, and while the man is climbing he com- 
mands the peak to increase in height, which it does and be- 
comes so high that the man cannot descend. Nihancan thea 
takes the man*s clothes and weapons and assumes the position 
of husband to the man*s wife. After some time the man is 
rescued by some geese, and then he goes home and kills Nihan- 
can, who, however, comes to life again. After this, is intro- 
duced the incident of his throwing a pebble into water to see 
whether the people would live forever.or die. In another case, 
Nihancan is said to have caused a tree to stretch upwards, so 
that Rec'-Stick-Man could not descend. He then dressed him- 
self in the youth's clothes and took his lance, personating him 
and marrying his intended wife. (See •* Ninancan and the 
Seven Sisters.'*) As Father Above, on the other hand, he is 
represented, in ** The Flood and Origin of the Ceremonial 
Lodges," as comforting a murderer by sending him buffalo and 
instructing him in the ceremonies of the lodges to give to the 
people. 

One of the chief characteristics of Nihancan is his sen- 
suality. This forms the subject of many of the Arapaho 
stories. To be able to gratify his sensual instinct he adopts all 
sorts of expedients, the invention of which shows the fertility 
of the native imagination, no less thin the gross sensuality of 
his nature. He makes use of animals to accomplish his pur- 
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pose; disg^uiscB himself as a woman; pretends to be dead that 
in disgaise he may act the part of a husband with his owtt 
daughter, and adopts other methods too disgusting to be men- 
tioned. Deception enters into most of these cases, and this 
forms one of the most general features of Nihancan's char^ 
acter. He is, indeed, the great deceiver and, like another 
similar character, the ** father of lies," may be said to go about 
" like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour." Animals 
show their superiority to him by their trusting nature, which 
he makes use of to induce them to dance, to run a race, or to 
change their abode that he may kill them, which he does reck- 
lessly and without regard to his own need of food. He has a 
contest in cunning, that is, deceit, with the coyote, the animal 
with whom the Old Man creator is identified in Crow legend. 
Nihancan transforms himself into various animals and lays 
himself in the coyote's path, but he is always detected. The 
coyote then transforms himself into a woman, who again be- 
comes a coyote and runs away when Nihancan seizes her and 
throws her on the ground. 

One of the cases which shows best the evil disposition of 
Nihancan, is that related in the story of " Nihancan pursued 
by the Rolling Stone." The stone having been insulted by 
^fiha^can, pursues him and rolls on him, pressing him down. 
It becomes heavier and heavier, and he calls on birds and 
animals to come to his rescue. A hawk kills itself in trying to 
break the stone, but the bull-bat is more successful and releases 
Nihancan, who expresses his gratitude and tells it to come and 
be kissed. The bull-bat does so, and Nihancan seizes its head 
and stretches its mouth wide open, saying it was for breaking 
the stone in pieces ! Although so cunning, Nihancan is easily 
over- reached, especially by the coyote and by women, who, 
knowing his character, take pleasure in deceiving him. In the 
story of "Nihancan and the Mice's Sun Dance ' (No. o) he 
gets his head fastened in an ox skull and thus floats down a 
river. He is rescued by some women, who allow him to rest 
his head ^n their knees In this position he goes to sleep, and 
they fill his hair with cockle-burs and then leave him. This 
incident forms the subject also of the story *' Nihancan Cuts 
His Hair," which he does to get rid of the burrs. 

We have seen that Nihancan is deceived as well as deceiver, 
and foolishness may be regarded as one of his characteristics. 
He amuses himself by rolling against magic arrows which open» 
when stuck in the ground m a row, to let him through. He 
does this too often, and finally he becomes impaled on the 
arrows. He sees a man who has the power of throwing his 
eyes up into a tree and bringing them back again. The man 
transfers the power to him, but says he is to do it only four 
times in succession. He takes no heed of this condition and 
his eyes stick to the tree. To recover them, he borrows the 
^yes of a mole, which has been blind ever since, as Nihancan 
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threw its eyes away when he had done with then. His foolish- 
ness is shown especially in his attempts to imitate the exploits 
f erformed by great medicine men. When a man brought food 
down from above with which to entertain Nihancan» he invited 
the man to come and witness the same thing. He then told 
his children to drop their bags of food in front of the hut» when 
be called for food. He called but the food did not come, and 
Nihancan found that his children had all gone to sleep! 

In some of these stories Nihancan's ingratitude is a promi- 
nent feature, but we will leave this and consider another lead- 
ing characteristic to be ascribed to him, that of possessing 
occult power. In the stories which speak of his attempts to 
imitate the actions of medicine men he is represented as 
signally failing, but in the stories "Nihancan usurps a Father's 
Place" and '* Nihancan and the Seven Sisters," he is accredited 
with power of a peculiar nature. In the former of these stories 
he causes a mountain peak to increase its height to prevent a 
man from descending, and in the other story he causes a tree 
to grow upwards, with the same object. This feat is performed 
also by the moon in the story of ''The Porcupine and the 
Woman who Climbed to the Sky," and, although a remarkable 
one, it would be regarded as a matter of course to the native 
mind which desired to bring about a particular result. The 
greatest power ascribed to Nihancan is, of course, that of 
creator, a role which can hardly be imagined of so despicable 
and weak a character as he is described as being, although we 
have his parallel, as we shall see, in Ahriman, the evil creative 
god of Persian mythology. It is interesting to note that in the 
stories of some other Indian tribes, the evil being improves in 
character. This change was due probably to the influence of 
foreign ideas, introduced by missionaries or other white people^ 
and the improvement must represent that of the native mind 
itself. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
Arapaho Indians apply the name Nihancan to the whites, and 
it was suggested that this may have been owing to their com- 
plexion. White animals are regarded by the natives of 
America, as by many other peoples, as having a superiority over 
similar animals of a different color, and as being sacred. This 
is shown in the Arapaho story of "The White Buffalo Cow.*' 
Before shooting at this animal, the hunter has to tell a war 
story, and its hide, which is called "sacred," is carried to the 
high priest's tipi. The Pledger of a Buffalo Lodge is called 
White-Buffalo- Woman in the story of the "Origin of the 
Buffalo Lodge" (No. 12). In another account of the "Origin 
of the Buffalo Lodge" (No. 14), a man sees in a vision a num- 
ber of men and women turn into buffalo and then disappear, 
except a white cow; and then the dance (lodge) was made the 
first time, for a woman who had a sick relative. In the Arapaho 
stories reference is also made to the White Dog, who nukes 
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love to a woman, by whom he has seven puppy children, and 
who is really the Sun-Man. In ** Thunder-Bird and White 
Owl." the owl is the spirit of the snow storm and the asker of 
difficult questions; as is also the Owl- Woman in the story of 
** Raw-Gums and White-Owl-Woman." White Crow is the 
owner of all the buffalo. He is outwitted by men, howevsr, 
and not only loses the buffalo, but is turned black through 
being tied to the top of a tent where the smoke comes out. 

The opposition of white to black is well known to the Old 
World, where it is applied in relation to magic, which is white 
or black according to whether it is good or bad in its intention, 
the magical operations being the same in either case. In one 
of the stories associated with the name of Nf oses, we are told 
that the Egyptian conjurors imitated all the feats performed 
by Moses, whose superiority was finally established through 
the fact of the serpent, into which his staff had been changed, 
swallowing the <serpent- staff of Jambres. In the two world 
powers of Zoroastrian cosmogony we have a similar opposi- 
tion. Ahura Mazda creates the world of light, with the 
primeval ox from which all other good beings on earth 
emanate. Thereupon Ahriman creates the world of darkness, 
with its creatures, and constantly wages war against the crea- 
tures of Ahura Mazda, slaying even the sacred primeval ox. 
There is a close similarity between Nihancan and the Persian 
god of evil. Both figure as creators, but after the primary 
creator, except where, as in the case of Nihancan, he is credited 
with being the only creator. This may be a later view of his 
work, or it may be that this was the original view, the " Father" 
idea as distinguished from that of the "Old Man '* being a later 
development. Most propably, however, the notion of two 
opposing deities in nature, one good and the other evil, which 
is entertained very generally among uncultured peoples, has 
influenced the Origin Myths of the Indians. Usually the evil 
being is the one to attract, more especially, the popular mind, 
although the good being may be recognized in ceremonial cult 
which has for its object the attainment of some blessing. The 
fundamental features of the character of Nihancan are un- 
doubtedly those of selfishness and mischief, combined with 
gross sensuality and deceit, and a spider like cunning.* In these 
characters he has much in common with the Satan or Devil of 
the Kuropean Middle Ages, the idea of whom was most prob- 
ably derived, indirectly, from the Persian evil deity Ahriman. 
Christianity undoubtedly took over much of the teaching of 
Zoroaster, which accounts fpr the intensity of the opposition 
between Mithraism and Christianity during the early centuries 
of our era. 

In Oriental mythology the Spirit of Evil becomes the 
monster of the deep, the great horned serpent of Christian 
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mythology. A similar creature, although on a smaller scale, 
occupies an unique position in Arapaho legend. In the story 
of •' Lime Crazy " he is called ** Father of Waters." or hiintclid' 
Hit, the great water monster, which is his usual title, and he is 
represented as horned. In the story of "The Man Who be- 
came a Snake," a man eats some snake's eggs and gradually 
changes until he becomes a big snake, with long body and very 
large eyes. He goes with his companion to a river and tells him 
he is going to stay in the deep water against the bank, and then 
darts into the river. The story of "The Woman and the 
Monster " gives a good eccount of the ideas entertained by the 
Indians of the hiincluibiit. In crossing a stream, a woman is 
carried away by the water but finds herself on a sand bank, 
where she sees two men. They take her to their master, the 
water monster, who appears as a fine young man. He has 
intercourse with her and then tells her that he is the owner of 
rivers and lives against thesteep banks where the water is deep. 
He instructs her what offerings the people are to make him in 
order to cross rivers in safety, calling himself their Grand- 
father, " Last Child." This snake monster would seem to be 
regarded as the head of all medicine animals, as he is described 
as having on each side of him various animals, each with its 
own medicine bag. 

There is nothing in the Arapaho stories by which Nihancan 
can be identified in any way with the water monster. Last Child, 
as Satan was with the G'-eat Serpent. They belong, however, 
to the same order of ideas,^ ideas which would seem to have 
been widely spread in the Old World before the reform of ihc 
Persian religion effected by Zoroaster. The old Asiatic devil 
Shaitan, the prototype of Ahriman. still roves in spirit over the 
deserts of Central Asia and the Siberian steppes, as the spirit 
of Nihancan wanders about the American prairies, and it isquite 
possible that if their lineage were traced they would be found 
to have a common ancestor. The facts seem to point to the 
conclusion, that the ideas combined in the Indian traditional 
stories belong to a culture area which included the greater part 
of Asia as well as North Ameria, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out. In the meanwhile, it may be well to cite the note given at 
the end of Petitot's excellent Monograph on the D^n^-Dindjic 
of the Northwest, where he refers to the astonishment exhibi- 
ted by the Abb^ Fage, on hearing the author speak in this 
American language, at finding that many of its words were 
similar to those in Tibetan. 
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A PREHISTORIC SCANDINAVIAN SUN CHARIOT. 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 

Last year the antiquarian world was delighted with the new» 
that a unique relic in the shape of a bronze *' Chariot of the 
Sun " had been discovered in Scandinavia, and was placed in 
the Copenhagen Museum. This valuable piece of ancient art 
workmanship has now been published with a magnificent quarto 
size photographic reproduction, and several smaller plates, by 
Dr. Sophus MuUer, in a monograph entitled "Solbilledet Fra 
Trundholm," and we furnish our readers with an illustration of 
the chariot and horse complete. 

The approximate date of this object can satisfactorily be 
determined by the style of ornamentation applied to the two 
sides of the bronze solar disk. It shoWs that it appertains to 
the very earliest period of the Bronze Age in northern Europe, 
and the portion of Seeland, in Denmark, from which it came 
has already furnished archaeologists with many relics of the 
same civilization. Dr. Sophus Muller is even of the opinion 
that it was fabricated most probably in the peninsula of Jut* 
land from which it has been disinterred. 

If the objects of similar style previously found thereabouts^ 
have also been manufactured there, this view may be correct, 
but it is, at present, impossible to decide what bronze relics 
have been made in the localities, near the Baltic, wherein they 
are preserved, and what have been brought there from Southern 
Europe, in exchange for amber, or by warriors returning from 
their raids in North Italy or Thrace. 

The style of ornamentation points to the end of the second 
millenary before the Christian Era, and the chariot was cer- 
tainly not made more recently than looo B. C. All the orna- 
mentation is punched or embossed in the bronze, which has 
been cast in a mold. There are two thin disks of bronze of 
equal size, the edges of which are secured all around by a cir- 
cular band bent over the edge. The ornamentation is not pre- 
cisely the same on both the half metallic pieces which form 
the diak. The art concepts in the figures utilized are similar; 
but their arrangement is altered, probably merely for variety 
and to indicate the skill of the artist. One side, moreover, is 
covered, after the ornamentation had been applied to the 
bronze, by a thin leaf or plate of gold. It would appear as if 
the whole object was intended to t>e placed in some shrine, and 
visible from one side only, and, as gold was of extreme value, 
that side only was gilt. It may have stood upon an altar, or 
pedestal, facing a window, or orifice, of small dimensions look- 
ing eastward, with the gilded side of the disk in that direction^ 
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to that the rays of the sun, perhaps at sunrise, would impinge 
upon the Rilded disk. 

The relic itself is much damaged, being broken up into 
numerous fragments, and from the manner in which these were 
found deposited in the peaty soil at TrundhoIm.archxologiMs 
unanimously agree it was purposely broken; for instance, the 
gold plaque is torn into about twenty strips. The missing 
fragments have been searched for in vaiii all around, and so, 
from one cause or another, were not placed with the remnants 
that have now been secured. The fractures of the bronze por- 
tions arc, in the case of some of the very fragile parts, caused 
by the natural disintrgration of the metal; but that does not 
explain the breaking of the castings where they are comparji- 
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lively stout and strong, and Or. Sophus Mullcr concludes it 
was not placed complete in the soil, as a treasure in a hiding 
place, but deposited in the guise of an offerin(>; and if this 
olTering were to some deceased personage, purposely broken, 
as were by nearly all races, manv vurive offerings to the names 
of the dead. 

The horse is complete, except the tail, the projection form- 
ing part of a tail, has a hole at the end for either a bronze pro- 
longation to fit into it, or, more probably, lor a small imitation 
horse-hair tail to be secured. The centre axle is fixed to a 
sort of pole, which also originally connected with the front 
axle, and upon these two axles were placed bearings for the 
horse's feet. The whole of the work, both horse and chariot, 
therefore ran upon wheels. Helow the horse's neck and upon 
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the front rim of the sun disk are loop holes for attaching a cord 
representing reins. The ornannentation upon the disk, the 
Danish antiquaries considered to be the finest piece of work 
yet discovered, outside of Greek influence at so early a date. 
The mythological interest of this relic is as valuable as its 
artistic merit, for it is an important monument of the preval- 
ence of sun worship in Northern Europe in prehistoric times. 
Pytheas, whose account of a voyage to the North Sea in the 
time of Alexander the Great is still partially extant, spoke of 
the reverence the Northern barbarians paid to the sun. As also 
does Caesar in his record of his German campaigns. But Dr. 
Karl Blind, of London, who has been writing and lecturing 
upon the various subjects upon which this new monument 
throws light, points out tl^at in the old myth, or Saga, of the 
Norse race, known as the "Younger Edda,"the Car of the Sun 
as being drawn by horses is actually referred to; further, the 
sun is said to drive the steeds in the ** Older Edda " : 

The sun from the south. 
The moon's companion. 
With her rij^ht hand held 
The heavenly horses. 

In Odin's " Rauer Song" the day, called the Son of " Del- 
ling,*' drives the sun, who is termed the '* Dwarf Dvalin's 
Deluder," over Mannheim (man's home), the world: 

The Son of Delliog 

Urged on hit steed 

Adorned with precious stones. 

Over Mannheim shore; 

The horse's mane; 

The Dwarf Dvalin*s Deluder 

He drew in bis chariot. 

The sun in North Europe was called a wheel, Yule tide 
mtfans wheel tide, and the rolling of fiery wheels down the 
hillsides was recently in many parts of Scandinavia, France 
and Germany a folk-lore practice. The northern Sun goddess 
had a daughter, which unites itself with the Hellenic daughters 
of the Sun, the Heliades. The Greeks connected them with 
a river, Rhodanos, or Eridanos, which some classic authors 
placed in Spain, or connected with the Italian Padus; but Dr. 
Karl Blind points out, a branch of the Vestvla was the 
Khodan, and os is merely a Greek ending to the name. Now, 
the Greek Sun daughters, Heliades, were said to have been 
changed into trees and their tears hardened into amber. 
Herein lies the ground of connection with the Baltic, for froai 
thence the Greeks obtained their much prized amber; and, 
strange to say, the Heliades' myth appears to show they were 
aware that it was a product of the gum. or resin, of trees. 
The Khodan(os) flowed into the Baltic amber-producing shore, 
and this story of the Sun daughters appears to have been 
brought by fresh traders passing up the Vistula and down the 
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Borysthcncs to Greece, and thus this Northern Sun Chariot 
miueles itself with our more well known classic mythology. 

But there is another connecting link with the Semitic races, 
for II. Kings xxiii: ii, shows that sun chariots were an object 
of worship in the Hebrew temple, and as it was considered 
idolatrous they, like other pagan symbols that had obtained 
entrance there, were destroyed. That they were articles of 
adoration is certain, because Babylonian inscriptions have 
recently been found relating to the worship of the Sun God 
Chariot. This cult may have been introduced into Mesopo- 
tamia by the Accadians, or Sumerians, who, for all we know, 
were of the same race as the earlier inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
Certainly we have records of Sumerian and other tribes 
settling in Western Asia. On the other hand, the idea of a 
Sun God Chariot may have spread from Asia to Europe, but 
they obviously are of the same concept and united by some 
racial link at present not clearly manifest. 

In an essay published last year I showed conclusively that 
the Ram Maker, or Kettle Wagons, of Thrace and Northern 
Europe and Cyprus were absolutely identical with the wagons 
made by Hiram of Tyre for Solomon's Temple, and, therefore, 
it is not surprising to find a similarity between the Sun Chariot 
Trundholm and those of Babylon and Palestine.* 
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SHELL HEAPS OF THE LOWER ERASER RIVER, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

BV HARLAN I. SMITH. 
^Abstract of a pap«r pr«t«nted at tlic Thirt««Dtli Inlaniational Coofrtts of AaaricaoUts.] 

The most extensive remains of the early inhabitants of the 
North Pacific coast of America are shell heaps, made up of 
layers of shells and other refuse from their villages. These 
are very numerous, and vary in size from the refuse of a single 
night's camp to ridges covering acres. In places the accumula- 
tions reach a heighth of nine feet. That these are at least 
several hundred years old, is indicated by the giant stumps 
standing on them. There is a difference in the materials and 
the various objects lost among them by the primitive people; 
the heaps along the sea beaches being different from those 
along the Lower Eraser River in that they seldom contain 
burials, are composed more largely, of shell material, and in 
that fewer specimens are found in them. 

These shell heaps were first mentioned by Bancroft in 1875, 
later by Dawson of the Canadian Geological Survey in 1877, 
The first systematic exploration was conducted by the writer 
for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. The work was done 

*In the *'R«TiM ArcbaoiofiqiM." 1993. pp. 347-383, M. Rana Daataod ia aa arttcia npoa 
'* Noticat Sar la Mythologia S^Haaaa " kas a paragraph ralactag to cha worship of cIm 
*' Qaadhga Solar Cliariot ''^ia Syria. 
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in 1897 ^°d 1S98 at Port HammoDd, the former terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and at Eburne, which is about six 
miles south of Vancouver. The specimens collected are pre* 
served among the collections of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the results of this exploration are pub- 
lished in the Fourth volume of the Memoirs of that Institu- 
tion. 

The potter's art was unknown to the natives of the region. 
The specimens found in the deepest layers of the shell heaps 
are similar to those found in the upper or more recent layers, 
while all of them are somewhat similar to the objects made by 
the present Indians of the region. These objects include 
points chipped and ground out of stone for arrows, knives, and 
harpoons, — the points rubbed out of bone for similar purposes; 
pestles, hammers, mortars, stone chisels, whetstones, awls, and 
needles. Bones of the dog uere found, indicating that these 
people made use of this animal. 

The physical type or part of these people, as indicated by 
their bones, differed very much from that of the modern 
Indians, while another part seems to have been ot the same 
type. Many evidences of contact with people of the interior 
were found, and it seems that the culture of the ancient peo- 
ple who discarded the shells forming those heaps near Van- 
couver was in all essential particulars similar to that of the 
tribes inhabiting the same area, but that it was under a much 
stronger influence from the interior than is found at the present 
time. 

♦^ 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN .ROME. 

BY H. STUART JONES. 
[Bt tract frtm Tk« Leado« Ti»««.] 

The winter season has witnessed the progress of excavations 
in the Campus Martius and the Forum; but in the case of the 
Ara Pads the technical difficulties to be surmounted, arising 
from the fact that the work has to be carried on partly below 
a thoroughfare and partly under the Palazzo Piano, have ren- 
dered the exploration of the site a slow and costly process. 
The engineering works directed by Si^nor Cannizzaro will* 
doubtless permit the solution of the important questions 
regarding the surroundings of the altar-precinct and the 
recoverv of the remaining fragments of sculpture. So far, 
however, it has not even been found possible to raise the fine 
panel of the frieze with the figures of^flamines, although a slab 
on which is carved a bearded figure (ideally representing the 
Roman Senate) in the act of offering sacrifice has been brought 
to the surface. This is specially interesting since the adjoin- 
ing block, which completes the scene, was discovered in 1859* 
and is now in the Museo delle Terme. The recent finds have 
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-fortunately settled the difficult question as to the distributioa 
<A the various sculptures on the (our sides of the building, aad 
the results have been set forth in a preliminary report by 
Professor Pasqui. the director of the excavations, and ia 
papers by Professor Petersen of the German Institute, whose 
previous conclusions have been in some respects modified. No 
place can be found for two of the reliefs in the Villa Medio, 
iformerly supposed to have belonjged to the Ara Pacts, but the 
villa retains other panels, including that on which Augustus 
himself is represented. This, together with another fra^ment^ 
was used in the sixteenth century to form a pasticcio with 
(plaster restorations, and it is much to be wished that both k 
and the other panels similarity treated might be removed from 
their present position and placed beside those portions of the 
^monument which have been subsequently discovered. Let us 
hope that the cordial relations between France and Italy, so 
signally manifested on the occasion of M. Loubet's visit to 
Rome, may be further exemplified by the transference to 
Italian hands of these memorials of Imperial Rome It must 
»be mentioned that the work of the excavators has been 
seriously l^ampered by scarcity of funds. It is to be hoped 
that the financial difficulties from which the Ministry of PudHc 
Instructions suffers will not be allowed to interfere with the 
•speedy completion of so excellent a piece of work. 

The aspect of the Forum continues to give evidence of the 
unflagging energy of Comm. Boni. Visitors to the Basilica of 
*Constantine may now see portions of the original pavement in • 
colored marbles, partly buried under huge tnocks of concrete 
which have fallen from the lofty vaulting. The exploracion 
•of the prehistoric tombs beside the Sacra Via has also made 
steady progress, and the series of '* augural pits " which seem 
ito mark the limits of the Forum as laid down by Julius Caesar 
has been traced at the eastern end, beside and beneath the 
temple of the great Dictator. 

But the centre of interest unquestionably lies in the area of 
the Forum itself. Readers of The Times will recollect that in 
the course of last summer Comm. Boni discovered beneath the 
pavement of the later Empire the foundation of a large monu- 
ment, which he identified from its position with the famous 
•equestrian statue of Domitian described by Statins. This 
identification seems in a fair way to be generally accepted, 
.although sceptics profess to find a difficulty in the position of 
the three sockets in which the supports which carried the len 
of the Imperial charger are supposed to have been fixed. It 
is true that their arrangement does not correspond with that 
usually observed in existing eauestrian statues, such as that of 
Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol; but Comm. Boni believes that 
.a satisfactory restoration is possible. Meantime, he has insti- 
'tuted a search for the deposit made at the time of the in- 
.auguratioB of the monument, which has led to most unex- 
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pected results. The deposit, indeed, was found in a specially 
constructed chamber of travertine, embedded in the concrete 
foundation; but it consisted of five vases precisely resembling 
those found in the later tombs of the prehistoric necropolis by 
the Sacra Via, which date from the latter part of the eighth 
century B. C. The vases contained nothing but a piece of 
native gold and minute quantities of pitch and tortoise-shell. 
Comm. Coni sees in the presence of the gold nugget a proof 
that the deposit dates from the inaugural ceremony, comparing 
the statement of Tacitus (Hist. IV., 53) that when the founda- 
tions of the new temple of Jupiter Capitolinus were laid by 
Vespasian, passim iniectae fundamentis argcnti aurique stipes et 
metallarum primitiae, nuilis faniacibus victae, sed ut gignuntur. I n 
that case we must suppose that vases were made for ritual pur- 
poses in exact imitation of the fabrics of the eighth century 
B. C; and some support is lent to this view by the fact that 
pottery of a rude and archaic character has been found in the 
grove of the Dea Dia, where the ceremonies of the Arval 
brotherhood were performed, and seems to have been in use in 
Imperial times. Others, however, have put forward the view 
that an ancient tomb was discovered by the workmen in laying 
the foundation for Domitian's statue, and that a place was 
made for its contents as nearly as possible on the spot where 
they were found. The grouping and variety of the vases cer- 
tainly suggests a sepulchral deposit. 

Lacus Cuktius and the Various Changes. 

A still more interesting discovery was made in the latter 
part of April. Comm. Boni has long been eager to find the 
spot so famous in Roman legend as the Lacus Curtius. The 
familiar story of the chasnri filled by the self-sacrifice o£ 
Marcus Curtius, which was placed by tradition in 362 B. C, 
was not without rival versions. Some historians traced the 
name to Mettius Curtius, the leader of the Sabines in their 
battle with Romulus; others, whose tationalism took a more 
prosaic tinge, to Caius Curtius, Consul in 445 B. C, who was 
said to have erected a puttul on the site where a thunderbolt 
had fallen. The popular story, however, is doubtless the old- 
est, and seems to be commemorated by a bas-relief, said to 
havf been discovered in the Forum in 15J3 and preserved in 
the Palazzo del Conservatori, whose antiquity has been called in 
<]uestion, probably without sufficient reason. What is certain 
is that by the close of the Republican period the lacus had been- 
replaced by an altar at which offerings were made to the Manes 
of Curtius. Ovid, in fact, says (Fast. VI., 404): 

Curtius ille lacus. siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc solida est tellus. sed lacus ante fuic. 

Comm. Boni noticed, in the pavement of the later Empire, a^ 
block which had evidently formed the angle of an enclosed 
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precinct, orientated not by the lines of the Imperial Forum, 
out by those of Republican constructions. The pavement was 
removed, and beneath it was found a paved enclosure of 
irregular shape, at the south end of which was a circular 
foundation ot tufa blocks. In a cavity in one of these blocks 
were the charred remains of a sacrifice — perhaps the last 
offered to the shade of Curtius, if the identification with the 
Lacus Curtius and its altar be correct. The precinct appears 
to have contained other monuments beside the altar of (Jurtius 
and to have been altered in shape, if not in position, more than 
once. Comm. Boni thinks that these alterations may have been 
connected with the rebuilding of the Basilica Julia, which is 
separated from the enclosure only by the Sacra Via and honor- 
ary monuments of the fourth century A. D., and intends to 
make a thorough "stratigraphical " exploration of this portion 
of the Forum, which should lead to important results. It is 
also hoped that the coming summer will see further progress 
made with the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia, while there 
has been some talk of the commencement of the long-deferred 
researches on the Palatine, which should determine the site of 
the temple of Apollo and Palace of Augustus. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of mention that those present 
at the final meeting of the German Institute on the ''birthday 
of Rome*' were privileged to see the fragments of an Imperial 
monument, discovered in the course of the construction of the 
new Piazza dell' Esedra, which have been presented by their 
owner, Dr. Hartwig, to the Museo delle Terme. Their chief 
interest lies in the fact that on one of them is represented in 
relief the temple of Quirinus, in whose pediment we see a 
group which unmistakably depicts the auguries taken by 
Romulus at the foundation of Rome. A flight of birds hovers 
in the centre of the pediment, while Romulus and Remus with 
attendant divinities occupy the wings. It has not yet been 
possible to determine to what monument these sculptures 
belong. 



MONUMENTS OF PRIMITIVE PHARAOHS. 

BY JOSBPH OFFORD. 

In Efzryptiau archaeology it may truly be said that it is 
the unexpected that frequently happens, and this has 
recently been exemplified by the discovery that confirma- 
tion ot the careers of the exceedingly early dynasty 
Pharaohs whose fragmentary records were unearthed by 
M. Amelineau and Professor Petrie, at Abydos, has been 
forthcoming from reliefs aud texts carved upon the rocks 
in the Sinai peninsula. For a complete account of the 
researches, that have afforded this intormation, as far as at 

B resent possible, students must refer to two articles by 
[. 'Raymond Weil in the Revue Archiotogioue for 1908, en- 
titled "Inscriptions Egyptiens du Sinai. His attention 
was called to the matter early in last year upon finding that 
in addition to the publication, in 1894, by M. G. B^n^dite, 
of the existence of a monument of Noutirka, or Xosiri, of 
the third dynasty, at the Wady Magharah, there were in 
England many copies of Egyptian Sinaitic texts among 

¥apers and squeezes taken by three British travellers, 
hese were Professor Palmer, Rev. F. W. Holland and 
Major Macdonald, the last of whom, accompanied by his 
wife, resided during the final years of his life in the 
Magharah valley at Sinai. 

The requisite documents M. Weil desired to examine 
were found at the British Museum and the oflSces in London 
of the 'Palestine Exploration Pund," and he immediately 
detected the name "Mersekha/' one of the earliest known 
of all the Pharaohs of the first dynasty. This is the title 
of the king whose name frequently appears, particularly 
upon small objects, deposited in the archaic Thinite tombs 
at Abydos, and it is supposed to be the "Horus name" of 
Samou — Semempses, a late monarch of the the first dynasty. 
The name Mersekha is most clearly inscribed at Sinai, 
twice in an archaic square "Horus Cartouche" surmounted 
with a figure of the Horns Hawk, or Falcon. It is not 
written mer-s-kha as on the royal clinders from Abydos, 
but as 8-merkha, which is the form given to it on the pot- 
tery from that site. 

On the Sinai relief the king is first represented in the 
act of executing a Syriac captive, with his mace. l*hen. 
twice, standing upright; once wearing the crown of Upper, 
and once that of Lower Egypt. The representation of the 
execution of prisoners is practically identical with a similar 
scene depicted upon an archaic plaque of King Den, in the 
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Macgregor collection, in which, as on the Mersekha relief, 
the Horus name, only, of the Pharaoh is given. In fact, 
as M. Weil remarks, the style and workmanship of the two 
tableaux indicates that Mersekha and Den must have been 
almost contemporaries. The relief and tablet, or cartouche, 
of Noutirkha, or Zosiri, are lamentably effected, but his- 
"Horus-name" is perfectly clear. The king is delineated 
in a somewhat similar attitude to Mersekha, with a kneel- 
ing Asiatic, imploring mercy, before him. This relief has 
an accompanying inscription, the well-known formula: 
"Give riches, stability, life, and joy forever." There is a 
third relief of similar character, with a text: "Give ever- 
lasting life," but unfortunately the Pharaoh's name does 
not appear upon any of the copies of it, though it is to be 
hopea a careful scrutiny of the monument may detect it. 

From these discoveries there proceeds a most important 
historical consequence, and that is, that these archaic 
monarchs must have been, like the later Memphite dynasty 
ones, rulers not only of Upper but also of Lower Egypt; 
for these Thinite dynasty kings could not possibly have 
held the Sinaitic district, and possessed mines there, of 
which these reliefs are probably records, unless they were 
lords of the Delta and the land of Goshen, as well as the 
Upper Nile valley. It has been noted, too, that one relief 
emphasises this by depicting the king with the crown ap- 
pertaining to the two (north and south) divisions of Egypt. 

The celebrated tablet possessed by Mr Macgregor, 
which indicated by its picture that Zosiri had conquered 
over Asiatics, it is now seen, almost certainly refers, not ta 
his defeating them when invading Egypt, but to a victory 
over them beyond the isthmus of Suez. These facts were 
suggested previously by hieroglyphic texts on the ancient 
vases of Khasokhmou. found by Mr. Quibell at Hieraco- 
nopolis, which refer to the •* union of the two lands," and 
another text upon one, which speaks of ** the year of war 
with the vanquished ones of the north." But the archaic 
inscriptions from Abydos had distinctly recorded that the 
kings, they appertain to, were Soutou Beiti, that is, chiefs 
of Upper and Lower Egypt; and were ** lords of the vul- 
ture and the uraeus," which is a term of the same signific- 
ance. They also had the title Niboui, or ** double lord.** 
and they are called " Horus-Sit." which we know, under the 
fourth dynasty, conveyed the ide^ of sovereignty over all 
Egypt. 

Finally, the actual presence of Thinite dynasty Pharaohs, 
in Lower Egypt was proved by the finding at Sakkarah, 
two years kgo, near Unas' pyramid, of many cylinder im- 
pressions of two of their kings in their Horus names: 
Ka-nib and Hotpu Sokhmoui, whose titles are well-known 
upon the Abydos monuments, and whose reigns were at the 
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-end of the second, or commencement of the third dynasty. 

There cannot be any doubt but that the tendency of all 
recent evidence is to show that as the researches of 
Ejryptolopists become more profound and efficient, the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt is gradually carried back into a 
hij/her antiquity. We now see that the very early dynasties 
-which it was the fashion to consider as petty principalities 
governing only a small area of the country, and conse- 
quently possibly, in many cases, contemporary with each 
other, were in reality rulers over all Egypt as much as the 
great Pharaohs of later times. This tends to augment the 
■ethnology of the Egyptian dynasties and prove the accu- 
racy of Manetho's list of monarchs. 

And more than this, for it is evident that they were 
sufficiently prosperous at home, and therefore powerful 
abroad, to hold territory in the Sinaitic peninsula, much as 
descendants a thousand, and more, years later are known 
to have done. 

It is plain, that if, at some early period, the governing* 
race in Egypt of later times was at its commencement of 
supremacy merely ruling over some small province of the 
land, and afterwards, as with Rome in Italy, gradually 
acquired control of the whole country, that the records of 
this primitive and territorially restricted, series of princes 
have yet to be found. If ever they are so discovered they 
will be a line of chiefs, or kinglets anterior to Menes. 
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FINDS IN EGYPT. 

BY F. LEGiiE. 
[Extract from tk« Proceedings of Cbo Sodoty of Biblical Arekaology.] 



The discoveries of M. Am^lineau and Prof. Petrie at 
Abydos, of M. de Morgan at Negadah, and of Mr. Quibell at 
Ilieraconpolis, have given us a knowledge of the earliest his- 
torical or Thinite dynasties, that to Egyptologists of the last 
generation would have seemed past hoping for. Thanks, how* 
ever, to the ransacking that these find-spots suffered even in 
Pharaonic times, the identification of the monuments there dis- 
covered with any of the kings of the lists previously known to 
us is by no means easy. Hence, from the outset, it has proved 
a bone of contention to the learned, and while M. Am^lineau 
at first asserted that he had uncovered the tombs of Osiris, 
I lorus, and Set, M. Maspero was equally positive that his princi- 
pal discoveries were not earlier than the third dynasty. Since 
then, the battle-ground has shifted; and Prot. Petrie has 
claimed that he can identify with the Abydos monuments not 
only the whole of Manetho's and Seti I.'s dynasty, but can also 
give the names of five kings who reigned before Menes. At 
against this. Dr. Sethe — who was really the first to show the 
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connection of any of the Abydos monuments with the first 
dynasty — will have none of Prof. Petric's pre-Mcnite kings, 
and rejects three out of eight of his first ciynasty identifica- 
tions. Finally comes Dr. Naville, who in a series of brilliant 
and closely- reasoned articles, takes the theories of Prof. Petrie 
and Dr. Sethe very much to pieces, and would leave only two 
of their identifications in a valid condition. As this contro- 
versy has hitherto been conducted in three different languages, 
has extended over some years, and has been complicated by 
the introduction of irrelevant issues, it is thought that an im- 
partial summary of the arguments may be of use to those still 
anxious to know how much these discoveries have really added 
io our knowledge of the earliest Egyptian history. 



THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 
(extract from lord cromer's report.) 

Whilst on the subject of antiquities, I venture to draw 
attention to the extraordinary historical interest of the volumes 
recently published by the Egypt Exploration Society. Many 
of the letters which have been unearthed and deciphered by 
the industry and learning of Messrs. Hunt and Grenfell, are 
almost the exact counterparts of those which used quite 
recently to be received in large numbers, and are still to a cer- 
tain extent received, at the British Agency. These volumes 
also abound with evidence to show that many of the abuses 
which, until very lately, existed in Egypt almost in their 
original form, are of very ancient date. For instance, plenti- 
ful allusions are made to the system of tax-farming which, it 
is well known, prevailed in Egypt, as elsewhere, from time im- 
memorial, and which appears everywhere to have given rise to 
•abuses very similar in character. I think I am right in saying 
that, with the fishery reforms, almost the last vestige of this 
iniquitous and oppressive system will disappear. I note with 
some interest, that in the days of Domitian. the system — though 
without doubt equally oppressive to the taxpayers — seems to 
have been scarcely so lucrative to the tax-farmers as in those 
of Abbas n. I have already mentioned that one association 
of farmers, who dealt with the fisheries, has recently been 
making a net annual profit of over ;f30,ooo. On the other 
hand, I gather from a letter addressed by " Paniscus, Strategus 
of the Oxyrhynchite Nome, to Asclepiades, Basilico-gram- 
mateus of the same Nome,'* that certain taxes, the nature of 
which is not specified, being put up to auction, the farmers 
who had previously held the concession, not only refused to 
bid, but ** seemed likely to abscond,*' on the ground that they 
" had incurred sufficient loss already." If the system were 
allowed to exist at all, I am not sure but that the practice 
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adopted in the first centur)^ under which apparently the profits 
went mainly into the government treasury and less into the 
pockets of the middlemen, is not preferable to that which has 
now been abolished. 

Slavery is another case in point. The sale and purchase of 
slaves has, of course, long since ceased in Egypt, but it still 
exists in the more remote and inaccessible portions of the 
Sudan. In my Sudan Report, I have alluded to the fact that,, 
on the upper waters of the Blue Nile, an able-bodied lad of 
15 years old can be purchased for j^i2, and I was curious to- 
ascertain how this figure compared with the price in ancient 
times. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri abounds with statements 
which enable such a comparison to be made. I chose one of 
these by way of an example — the case of a woman, 35 years 
old, named Euphrosyne, who, in A. D. 86, was purchased from 
her mistress ( Aloine, daughter of Komon, &c.), and freed by 
a certain Chaeremon. The price paid was " 10 drachma of 
coined silver and 10 talents, 3,000 drachmae of copper.*' 
Urugsch Bey was kind enough, at my request, to convert this 
sum into modern English currency. He informs me that it i» 
the equivalent of 7/ 2s 6d. I must leave it to those who are 
better acquainted tban myself with the purchasing power of 
money in the first as compared to the twentieth century, to say 
whether, as I trust is the case, a slave really costs more on the 
Abyssinian frontier in 1904 than was paid in Egypt in the 
year 86. 

Many more instances similar in character might be adduced 
from these interesting volumes, all pointing to the conclusioi> 
that when, of recent years, Egyptian reform was taken seri- 
ously in hand, the reformers had, in many cases, to deal with 
practices which had existed, without undergoing any very 
material change, for at least 1,800 years. 

ALL THE STATES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

All the states are to be represented at the World's Fair. 
This means a great deal, a shining triumph for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, and furnishes another illustration of the 
fact that this Exposition's completeness is the marvel of the 
age. 

Fifty-one states, territories and possessions of the United 
States have taken the steps necessary to participate in the 
World's Fair on an important scale. But two states were still 
outside the fold at the last report, and in each of these was a 
well-defined movement in favor of being represented at the 
Fair with 'buildings and exhibits. New Hampshire, the old 
home state, and Delaware are the states referred to. In New 
Hampshire a fund for participation is being raised privately by 
patriotic citizens, so that in the event of legislative inactio» 
this commonwealth may be represented. 
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The states and territories are expending over $7,000,000 in 
their efforts to show off to the best advantage at the Exposi- 
tion. This is a million and a third more than was expended 
at the Chicago Exposition by the states. In addition to this^ 
large cities in many states will have municipal exhibits, the 
funds for which are not included in these figures. The muni- 
cipal exhibit idea it entirely novel. From a number of the 
states there will be prominent county exhibits provided by 
special appropriation of county funds. 

This City of the States presents a picture of surpassing 
beauty. Nature has done much to aid m the creation of the 
picture. Never before has any exposition been able to grant 
such advantageous sites for state buildings. The buildings are 
situated on a plateau about seventy-five feet higher than the 
level ground to the north upon which stand the main exhibit 
palaces. There are hills and ravines here and there, enabling 
the landscapists to lay out a most delightful pattern of roads 
and terraces and lawns. 

The smallest of the state buildings that of Arizona, which 
stands near the southeastern entrance to the grounds. One of 
the largest is that of Missouri, from the dome of which it is 
said that perhaps the very finest view of the Exposition may 
be enjoyed. This building is a palace m the Italian renaissance 
architecture, built at a cost of $105,000. Near by is a repro- 
duction of the Cabildo at New Orleans, in which the Louisiana 
Purchase transfer ceremonies took place — Louisiana's state 
building. Ohio has a clubhouse of highly ornate design, in the 
architecture of the French renaissance. Illinois is prominent 
with a most pretentious structure, with wide verandas and a 
commanding cupola. 

It is only possible here to hint at some of the interesting 
structures. California, for ini^ance, has reproduced in exact 
size the famous old La Rabida Mission. Connecticut presents 
a replica of the Sigourney residence at Hartford, home of the 
poetess Lydia Huntley Sigourney in her time. This building 
IS said to be the finest specimen of purely colonial architecture 
now standing. The New Kentucky Home, from the Blue 
Grass State, is a handsome clubhouse that would make some of 
the mansions along Fifth avenue. New York city, look insignifi- 
cant. Heauvoir, the quaint old house which Jefferson Davis 
owned and occupied for many years, is reproduced by Missis- 
sippi; its wide verandas or galleries give it a most inviting ap- 
pearance. Washington's headquarters at Morristown, N. )., 
are reproduced by New Jersey. Virginia contributes Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

The state of Washington contributes a structure of unique 
design. It is called the Wigwam, five stories high, built of 
wood from Washington forests. The building is octagonal, 
with gigantic diagonal timbers rising from the grouad and 
meeting in an apex ninety feet in the air, above which is built 
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an observatory, from which a splendid view of the Exposition 
may be had. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Colorado, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Texas, and many other states are 
represented by buildings which cannot fail to arouse admira- 
tion. The Texas building is in the shape of a five pointed 
star, an appropriate idea for the big Lone Star State. Iowa 
has a magnificent mansion, with classic porticoes and a central 
tower containing an observatory chamber. 
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Deir-el-Bahari. — Mr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum has been 
conducting excavations at the above place. He has found a small temple 
of the eleventli dynasty, built with terraces and colonnades. The question 
has been raised whether these terraces and colonnades are copied from the 
" terraced hills" of Gomaliland, or from older temples. 

Ancient Mechanical Devick. — Giacomo Bon i, the archaeologist who 
is directing the excavations of the Forum, has found a heavy capstan, with 
eight fixea levers, of wood. The wood is perfectly preserved, while the 
iron fixtures have become oxidiied. This discovery is considered of im* 
portance. as being the first known mechanical contrivance dating back 
2,000 years. 

Cave Men as Artists.— Mr. James Warde says in reference to these: 
" From the drawings of animals which have been found etched on bone, 
horn and stones, we can judge of the high oualification of the cave men as 
artists. Their work in animal drawing reaches higher than that of any bis- 
toric savage race, and as artists they were of a higher order than their 
successors, the neolithic men. 

Chinese Decorative Art dates back to 3500 B. C, or the mythic 
period. Exactly when and how these designs were introduced into the 
Chinese crafts is unknown. We know that there are many patterns which 
look to be essentially Greek, as the Greek fret is common; floral work is 

re^uliar, though similar fo many things which have been perpetuated in 
ndia: but when we come to the animal details, the case is very different. 
In each nation we find certain figures which become national. and yet there 
are other animal figures which are of almost universal distnbutioa. 

Rp.Lio OP THE Spanish Armada.— A motlev collection of battered 
and worn relics recently placed in the (>lasgow Exhibition, reminds one of 
the most important events in English history. The collection does not 
contain any of great value, except as reminders of the past; it is composed 
inainlv of china vases, old silver coins, scabbards, rings, old books, a breech* 
loading cannon, etc.. but they remind one of the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, and at the same time show the condition of art and the coins at 
the time. A plate illustrating them appears in the Scientific Ameriiom for 
June 18, 1904. 

The Navy op Tarshish.— The Oriental archaeologists are now mak- 
ing a distinction between the Navy of Tarshish that was built by Hiram 
for Solomon and the navy which took expeditions as far Fast as India. 
Ophir is not to be identifieci with India, but with the name af a district of 
Southern Arabia, or possibly a region in Eastern Africa which can be 
identified with Mashonatand. The fact that there may have been early 
<:xpeditions as far east as India has great interest to American archaeologists, 
for it raises the question whether these expeditions mav not have reached 
as far east as America, and introduced here the early stages ot civlliiation 
which so astonished the Spanish explorers. 
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Paleolithic Skeleton Found in England.— A discovery of great 
archaeological interest has been made at Cheddar, England. In the course 
of catting a trench for drainage purposes through a bed of cave-carth, the 
skeleton of a man of great antiquity was excavated. Although the skull 
could only be removed iu pieces, it was possible to determine that it was 
that of a man of a period intermedlatfi between the paleolithic and neo- 
lithic ages. The bones of the l*:g exhibit the characteristic flattening 
peculiar to those of that period. The frontal bone of the skull is thicker 
than that of the present aay, while over the eyes a decided boss of bone 
demonstrates that the brows were very prominent, judging from the sise 
of the skeleton, the height of the man was about $ feet, 3 inches. In close 
proximity were found several flint flakes and knives. 

Pergamon.— Since 1900 excavations have been carried on at Pergamon 
by the German Archaeological Institute, under the direction of Professor 
Dorpf^ld, with the purpose of laying bare the remains of the entire city, so 
far as possible. Last year the great gymnasium on three terraces, con- 
nected by stairways in vaulted passages, wert: excavated. The work of 
this season is not yet begun. Even now Pergamon is perhaps the most in- 
teresting Greek site in Asia Minor, and, witn the progress of the excava- 
tions, its importance is sure to grow. The magnificent sculptures from the 
freat altar and the other buildings on and near the top of the hill are in 
erlin.'but the remains of the buildings of the city cannot well be removed, 
and will, when completely excavated, offer, in their unrivalled natural set- 
ting, a most superb example of a great and rich ancient city — Bibiia, 

Crete.— The season's work at Crete has begun. Mr. Evans is again 
exploring the great palace at Knossos. and is also excavating in the neigh* 
boring necropolis, where he has already opened more than seventy tomCM. 
The earliest of these are of Mycenaean date, of the "third palace period,** 
while others are of Roman times. Several interesting objects have been 
found, including pottery, bronze vessels, and utensils of various kinds. One 
Mvcenaean bronze sword has a gold handle, upon which are engraved lions 
hunting their prey. The Italian excavators are busy at Agia Triada, near 
Phaestus, the British School has returned to its labors at Palaikastro, arid 
Miss Boyd is again at Goumia. In the museum at Candia the portable ob- 
jects from all these and other places in Crete are now admirably exhibited. 
The curator, Mr. Hatzidakis, deserves the greatest credit for the prompt- 
ness, energy, and care displayed in the restoration, preservation, and 
arrangement of the priceless treasures under his charge.— i?*^/iVi. 

Babylon.— News is received from Berlin that the German Oriental So- 
ciety has made a historical discovery of the greatest interest in the Valley 
of tne Tigris, where for some years tney have been busy exploring the ruins 
of old Babylon. This last discovery, consisting of five palaces and a large 
temple in only slightly damaged condition, will now permit the historian 
to construct and locate the principal events of the reign of Sardanapalus, 
of whose history only very little has been known heretofore, and this not 
substantiated by any proofs. One of the palaces which has now been un- 
earthed is literally covered with inscriptions describing the glorious reign 
of the famous King of Assyria, the last descendant of Semiramis. This 
palace is undoubtedly one of those which Sardanapalus had built in his 
capital in the seventh century B.C. Other very interesting finds have been 
made, among these a portrait statue of a king, cut in solid rock and another 
similar to it representing King Salmanasar 11., covered with the skin of a 
lion. Both of these are works of art, and will be sent to the Berlin 
Archaeological Museum. 

Asia Minor.— A new society has just come into existence, the object 
of which is to do for Asia Minor what the Palestine Exploration Fund is 
doing for the Holy land, and the Egyptian Exploration r und for Egypt, 
and what the various Exploration societies are doing for Babylonia. A 
great and almost untouched field lies before the new societv. It is in Asia 
Minor that we must look for the connecting links between the ancient art 
and architecture of Greece and of Persia and the Empires of the East. 
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The importtnce of Asia Minor, also, to the student of Old Tettatnent his- 
tory is manifest from the fact that the records of the Hittite tribes, who* 
exercised so strong an influence upon Palestine, in the davs of the Pharaohs 
and at the time of the Exodus, lie buried beneath its surface. This society 
has already published two papers, one of which contains photographs of 
certam Hittite cuneiform tablets; also photographs of a great Hittite stela 
discovered by Dr. Belck. 

Ephbsus. — Of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus and Miletus 
were in ancient times among the most important, and at these two places 
the Austrians and Germans respectively are carrying on thorough excava- 
tions. At Ephesus the excavations of the present season have not begun, 
for the greater part of the ancient city lies so low that the water makes dig- 
ging impossible until the summer is more advanced. In the last few years 
the great theatre has been cleared, several detached monuments have been, 
investigated, the city walls and the water works have been studied, and 
much of the business quarters has been laid bare. At Miletus the German 
excavators, under Dr. Wiegand, are alreadv at work. The excavations 
were begun in 1900 and have entirely clearea the magnificent theatre, the 
town house or bouleuterion. with its porpylaeum, large enclosed court, ereat 
altar, and assembly hall, as well as several leM important buildings. Work 
is now going on at The Lion's Harbor and at a large Roman bath. — Biblia. 

This Babylonian ExpEDiTiON.—The recent reports from Dr. Edgar 
J. Banks, the Field Director of the Expedition of the Exploration Fund of 
the University of Chicago, are verv satisfactory. The trouble with the 
Arabs has been amicably arranged. In his latest report (No. 13) from 
Bismya, dated March 25, Dr. Banks writes: "Sinci: my last report the ex- 
cavations have been carried on but four days on account of severe sand 
storms, religious feasts, trouble with an Arab sheikh, and my absence in 
Kut-el-Amara to meet Mrs. Banks and Mr. Page. The finds, as you will 
see from the enclosed list, are of considerable interest. 

" I am not yet certain as to the nature of this ruin (III) where we are 
now excavating. It may be a single palace, or a number of small houses 
and narrow streets. If the latter oe the case, the streets are about a metre 
wide, and along them are placed water jars. All of the tablets found in 
this ruin are near the surface, and none have appeared lower than two- 
meters. In one room excavations have been carried to the depth of twelve 
meters, and even at that depth walls and fragments of pottery appear^ 
The tablets, which seem to be found in groups of from ten to twenty, are 
all inscribrd with the same ancient character of Sargon's time, and the 
frequent occurrence of his name and the appearance of the name of Naram 
Sin lead me to suppose that Sargon and Naram Sin once lived here. It 
seems best to continue the work at III. tor the tablets are of unusual 
antiquity, easy to excavate, and the other finds are of interest. 
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ARCILKOLOGICAL RESKARCHES IN COSTA RICA* 

This book is valuable for several reasons. In the first place 
it is gotten up in a splendid form. It is printed upon heavy 
enameled paper with wide margins, and is full of illustrations; 
many pages containing several wood cuts; others having the 
character of plates, which are printed only upon one side of 
the paper, and are attended with a leaf which contains the 
description of the plate. The book itself is almost too thick 
and heavy for the convenience of the reader. The edition is 
limited and most of the copies will probably go to large libraries. 

The especial value of the book is that it contains a descrip- 
tion of a series of articles which were discovered by the author* 
Mr. Hartmann, in a locality of which little has been known 
before, namely, Costa Rica, and describes articles which are 
somewhat novel. The majority of these articles were dis- 
covered in stone graves, at no great depth; some of them ad- 
joining the site of a mound temple, showing that there was a 
sense of sacredness about the temple, which led to the burial 
of the bodies with the relics. 

The most interesting discovery was made at Mercedes* 
which consisted of a large mound surrounded by stone walls, 
which the explorer, Mr. Hartmann, thinks was used as a plat- 
form on which to place a number of idols; a temple made of 
perishable material having been placed upon the foundation. 
The images, or idols, were found scattered about, the most of 
which were represented as having the same attitude and pre- 
senting the same characteristics. They were represented as 
nude, without any decoration, except a simple skull cap and a 
rope which was stretched over the shoulders of one of the 
idols and crossed the body in front. The hands were repre- 
sented as resting upon the hips, and the male and female organs 
were plainly depicted. One of the idols had in his left band 
a small human head, resembling that which is held in the hand 
at Cosumalhuapa, though the idols were far inferior to those 
which were discovered by M. Habel at that place. There were 
many graves at Mercedes which were covered with heavy stone 
slabs, though the most of thern had been opened. The bottom 
consisted of several slabs, upon these were found flattened, 
globular, wide-mouthed bowls of coarse clay; ornaments formed 
by degenerate animal heads; the color was a reddish yellow. 
One vessel contained traces of charred corn; another con- 
tained a bluish green glass bead, called by some '* millefiori/* 
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others called "aggry" beads, suggesting the idea Ihat^lhe 
rcl cs were deposited after the advent of the whites. Identi' 
cal beads have been found in Indian graves in various parts of 
the United States. 

A vessel in imitation of a bird, and a celt of green stone, 
smoothly polished; also a wide-mouthed vessel, ornamented 
with a cord; a jar containing grotesque frog-Jilce ligures in 
relief on the outside; also a large, shallow, tripod bowl, with 
the legs in the shape of conventionalized birds, were found. 
The most interesting object was the head of a tapir, with the 
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sh'irt ears, lari;*.- ryes, long teeth, and a trunk which pnijccteft 
in [runt of the upper jaws, but did not extend below the lowt.-r 
jaw. This is a very interesting relic, for the form of the trunk 
was in this case very different from those which have been 
found in Nicaragua. These trunks were carved upon the sum- 
mits of the stele, and have been called by some, elephant's 
trunk<i, and by others, the trunk of the tapir; but the differ- 
ence bftween the two is ko marked as to leave in Nicaragua 
an uncertainty, though it makes a certainty in reference to 
those in Costa Kica. 

Nor far from this large mound, which evidently marked the 
site of a temple, were many caches in which were objects 
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which showed a considerable advancemeot in art; they con- 
sisted of ornaments, bowls, tripods, circular disc*, e{;g-shaped 
vessels, and vessels with conventionalized birds' heads. 

Idols were found at Mercedes in such numbers and variety 
that the locality was called a stone cutter's working place, 
the ground was almost filled with discarded figures, mainly of 
idols or human images. The astonishing number of squatting 
figures called the rlute>blowing God, shows that this was a 

Ropular idol. Several fl'jlcblowing idols were found in other 
icalitiei. which confirms this supposition. 
It is a strange coincidence that idols have been found in 
South Africa with flutes in their hands and skull caps on th;ir 
heads though these idols are dressed in costumes, which show 
much more advancement in the textile arts. The flute was 
evidently a very favorite instrument among most of the rude 
races and was especially common in this rrgion. Another 
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flute-playing idol was found at Chircot. This was in a sitting 

Kosture, but had the same genrrat features as those found at 
[ercedes. These imaj^cs throw very little light upon the 
religious systems which prevailed, except that of idolatry, yet 
this is important in itself. 

There arc several articles in the collection which resemble 
tho!^e which arc described by Mr. Holmes in his pamphlet. 
Among these we might mention I'late >,6. Fig. 3, which repre- 
sents a jaguar shaped vase made of basalt lava; the length, 
24 5-10 centimeters. Plate 64. Fig, 2. is a flat vessel, which is 
made up of three separate bowls, or vases, with wide mouths: 
each vessel supported by a single leg. but all joined together 
by solid bands or necks. Just such vessels were found by Mr. 
Clarence Moore in Western Florida, and are described by him 
in his monograph. Plate 50, Fig. 2, resembles one which is 
describcil by Mr. Holmes. It represents a circular table of 
basalt lava, the top somewhat concave and adorned with knobs, 
and animal heads around the lower margin. 
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'* At Williamsburg and at Highland Plains in the province of 
Cartago, many interesting articles were discovered. In the 
vicinity of the Santiago Station there were stones forming 
circles, with oblong graves within the circles. Here the articles 
consisted of globular bowls, clay vessels, clay spoons, stone 
ves-ic!s in the shape of animals; also a beautiful clay vase. 
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which was symmetrical in shape and finely colored. The Greek 
frei was an ornament on the vessel; the handle was in the 
s!i.ipe of an animal with heavy elephantiae legs, but with ■ 
head resembling that of a tapir. 

Many clay vessels were found tn the burial ground at 
Chircot, the mijority of them being supported by tripods aad 
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having images of animal heads and human heads moulded 
upon the outer part, or upon the legs and handles. These 
vessels were graceful in shape, and show a very considerable 
skill and taste in art. In fact, there are few regions in 
America which furnish better specimens of pottery than are 
found here. The ornaments arc generally conventional, and 
yet accasionally one will find representations of animal figures, 
which are very lifelike and show great imitative skill. One 
tuch vessel represents a jaguar; it was a rectangular bowl, the 
ground color, cream white, decoratec in spots of black and red, 
in imitation of the animal's skin. Another large, shallow, 
tripod bow) is adorned on one side with an animal's head and 
fore feet in relief; the animal's 
head is especially attractive, 
as it brings out the very ex- 
pression of the animal's face. 

At Orosi a number of 
graves were opened and many 
interesting articles exhumed. 
Another Rutc-blowing image 
was discovered here. This 
was in a seated posture, as 
several at Chircot were. In 
this locality two sculptured 
heads were discovered which 
.presented fine features, which 
were almost too good to be- 
long to the native races, yet 
both were covered with a skull 
■cap, and there is no good 
reason to regard them as post- 
Columbian. A stone vessel 
in the shape of a jaguar was 
also found at Orosi, which 
very closely resembles those 
which have been described by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes as some- 
what common in the province 

of Chiriqui, suggesting the pensacola idol. 

idea that possibly the pattern may have been borrowed from 
that region. 

Interesting clay vessels were found, which had on their sur- 
faces an image which represented a cross as well as the human 
form; one of these was found at Chircot, and the other at Orosi. 
It is not certain whether the symbol of the cross was intended, 
though it can be easily recognized by those who are familiar 
with the symbol. The human image consists only of two tri- 
angular jaws confined within the circles, the eyes near the 
-circles, but the pointed chins coming near the center; the arms 
of the cross forming a band across the circle be tween the faces, 
-but crescents fil! the spaces between the arms and face. 
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There are many grotesque images in this collection, some 
representing bottles, with human arms extending from the side 
and human faces moulded upon the ncclc and. upon the handles. 
These bottles, notwithstanding their ^rotcscjue shape, show 
very considerable skill in the art of imitation. A jaguar's 
head sculptured in fine-grained basalt, adorned with the human 
face on its top, is one of the tigures which show much skill of 
imitation, and especially skill in bringing out the expression of 
the jaguar itself. 

Numerous circular stone enclosures v/trc found at Orosi of 
a domiciliary character, and in many of them the inhabitants 
evidently had 
workshops for the 
manuf ac t urc of 
weapons and tools 
out of the material 
vhich was abund- 
ant. The burial 
ground at Lashua- 
cas presented the 
most interesting 
finds. Here was a 
large hemispheri- 
cal tripod bowl of 
cream color, richly 
adorned in designs 
of red, black and 
yellow; the interior 
decoration shows 
highly convention- 
alized animal fig- 
ures. The legs are 
grotes<|ue heads 
representing the 
combinaiion of the 
.-inimal and human, 
IDOL PROM LAKE KicAKAGLA. and oneiif the most 

interesting speci- 
mens, is one which represents a large hemispherical tripod 
howl, with decorations representing conventional heads and 
several arms in gyrations; the legs are in the shapes of 
rayles" heads. This figure, which seemed to be gyrating, is 
certainly an interesting one, for it shows that there was a skill 
among the artists which had grown up among the natives and 
was entirely original, and yet the fact that it suggests motion, 
is worthy of notice. 

Th(_' comparison of the articles which are described in the 
book with others which have been discovered in adjoining 
provinces— in Chiriqui and in Nicaragua— will be instructive. 
Mr. H. 11. Bancroft says that Costa Rica, adjoinins Chiriqui, 
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is the most southern of the states which belonged politically 
to North America; all the isthmus provinces forming a part of 
Colombia, a state of the Southern continent. 

Mr. E. G. Squiers describes vessels of earthenware in 
locatities from Costa Rican graves; the most of which are 
characten:;cd by the same peculiarities. The following is the 
classification made by Mr. Bancroft: (i) Mounds, scDulchers, 
and excavations; (2) figures cut on rocks or cliffs; (3) statues 
or idols of stone; (4) stone weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments; (5) pottery; (6) articles of metal. 

Statues and stones representmg human beings, generally — 
in some cases, 
animals and 
monsters — have 
been described to 
the number of 
about sixty, con- 
stituting the most 
interesting class 
of Nicaraguan 
relics. The island 
of /..ip.itcrn has 
furnished some 
idols, which are 
found in connec- 
tion with slonc 
ht-aps, lying for 
the most part 
buricil in thesand 
The idols are 
larger, and sonii; 
more elaborate in 
workmanship, 
than those found 
elscwht-rc. and 
genital organs 

appear in many ,|,„^ from lakk Nicaragua 

of lheni. indicat- 
ing the widespread phallic worship. One of these reprt-sents a 
human head on an immense pedestal, and forms a cross, a 
symbol not uncommon here; another is a huge tiger, eight 
feel high, seated on a huge pedestal; a third represents an 
idol "of wild and benignant aspect"; a fourth represents a 
statue over twelve feel high. 

In reference to the entire collection, as represented by the 
plates in this book and the descriptions furnished by the author, 
we may say that it is i|uite unique, and yet resembles in many 
respects collections which have been gathered into the museum 
at Washington from the neighboring province ol Chiriqui, and 
has been described by Mr. W. H. Holmes in his pamphlet en- 
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titled "The Ancient Art of the ProvinceofChiriqui, Colombia," 
and published in the Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
ICthnology. The human figures are v<.ry similar: statuettes of 
men and women in all degrees of elaboration. Here, how- 
ever, there are human figures in gold which are entirely differ- 
ent from anything found by Mr. Hartman, though some of the 
ftgiires represent flute blowers. 

Mr. Holmes says a careful study of the earthenware of this 
province leads to the conclusion that for America it represents 
a very high stage of development, and its history is, therefore, 
full of interest to the student of art. Its advanced develop* 
ment compared with other American products, is shown in 
the perfection of its technique, in the high specialization of 
form, and the conventional use of a wide range of decorative 
motives. The graves of Chiriqui have yielded upwards of 
ten thousand pieces of pottery, and this chiefly from an area 
of not more than fifty miles square. These vessels constitute 
at least 90 per cent, of the known art of the ancient occupahU 
of the province, and although not so eloquent of the past, as 
are the pictured vases of Greece, they tell a story of art and of 
peoples, which without their aid would remain untold to the 
end of time. 

A unique vessel* which showed a peculiar conceit of the 
native artist, on the front and back resembles the human form 
with arms and legs finished in the round; the head or the nouth 
of the vessel represents two human faces looking in opposite 
directions; at the side, the vessel has the form ot a duck, aad 
the face and nose resemble somewhat the bill of a duck, the 
hise of the vessel forming a sort of nest. The vessel sbopra 
considerable ingenuity in its double pattern, and at the same 
time great imitative skill. 

Another image was found which had the head of a bear, the 
forehead being very low, the ears large, the eyes oval, but the 
form, or the body, represented the human figure in a squatting 
position, with arms tolded. The image reminds us of those 
which were discovered in the island of Pensacola, in Lake 
Nicaragua. The Pensacola idols represented a tiger as seated 
upon a shaft or pillar. Other idols at Pensacola were in the 
human shape, surmounted by massive crocodiles, but no tuell 
idols have been found thus far in Costa Rica. This sugmste 
the idea that Costa Rica and Nicaragna were settled b^ aifiter* 
ent tribes, and that the^ had different systems of religid 
at least different divinities which they worshiped, though 
abounded in both regions. 

•T!iit <*iHl>M<HadBiOnuiaserivaiBjBafcawaim ?!■<•}■. tlt».%,ttm4r 
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ExcAVACioNss BN LA Callb db Escalrrillas. Mexico: 1902. 4^ pp. 
58. Plates, folding plans, and text figures. 

ExPLOKACiONRS DB M0NIB Alban. Mexico: 1902. 4^ pp. 37* Pli^tes, 
plans, and text cuts. 

VlSITA A LOS MONUMRNTOS ARQUBOLOOICOS DB " La QUBMADA ** 

Zacatbcas. Mexico: 1903. 4^ pp. 43 Plates, folding diagrams, 
and plans. 

Tlaloc ? Mexico: IQ03. A? pp. 19. Plates. 



RECENT WORKS ON MEXICAN ARCH>€OLOGY. 

Although there are several Mexicans, who are interested in their 
national archxology. practically the only one who is publishing at present 
is Leopoldo Batres. the official inspector and conservator of archaeological 
monuments ot the Mexican Republic it is true that Dr. PeAafiel, at the 
Congress of Americanists in New York in 1902, presentt-d an elaborate 
paper upon the finds in Escalerillas Street; if this has been printed we 
nave not vet seen it. He continues to publish linguistic and hieroglyphic 
matter ot interest and importance, but this is not general archiL^logy. 
SeAor Chdvero continues giving out matter relative to ancient picture- 
writing, and Dr. Nicolas Letm publishes summaries and representations of 
what has been written regardirg one and another tribe of Mexican Indians. 
We mean no criticism of any or all of this work — it is valuable and im- 
portant^but it does not advance archxologv in general, and it is work of 
the library and closet. And Mexico is so full of unknown, undescribed 
and uncollected material, that we ought to expect much 6eld*work and 
many general studies. But. in these directions SeAor Batres is almost the 
only worker. Four recent publications dealing with his work are before us 
for notice. All of them are printed by the Mexican government, and two 
of thMii were for presentation to the New York Congress already men- 
Cloned. 

In the first of these, Exiavacion€s en la Calle (U las Escalerillas, we 
have a detailed account of the remarkable finds that were made in the course 
of sewerage operations in Mexico in the year 1900. SeAor Batres officially 
inspected these works, and as tach object was found, note was made of its 
exact position: in roanv cases, the objects were photographed as they lay, 
immediately after being uncovered The street of Escalerillas runs behind 
the present Cathedral, therefore close by the site of the famous great 
temple of the Aztecs. The excavations there brought to light an enormous 
number of articles that had been in the temple, or that were in some way 
associated with it. Some of these things were of forms before absolutely 
unknown: some were exceptionally Ane examples of rare forms; many 
were, of course, extremely common things. Amon;; the objects of interest 
was part of a great altar, composed of sculptured stones cemented together; 
this was sculptured over its four sides with skull and cross-bone decora- 
tions, which still retained abundant traces of white, black, and light green 
<hlue.') paint. This altar was preserved as found and. with much labor, 
was removed to the National Museum. A small part of a second altar of 
the same kind was encountered; it was too incomplete to be transferred as 
it stood, but was of interest as showing, imbedded in its original construc- 
tion, two of the curious carved cylinders of stone. whu:h are called 
XiuhmoipUli. "the knotting of the years,*' and symbolite the cycle of fifty- 
two years. A remarkable round tower of stone, with turreted crown, was 
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uncovered, which measured i.go m. in diameter; at 0.34 m. in depth it pre- 
sented a sort of flooring of cement under which was found a mass of frag- 
ments of human bones. Among the many other articles were magnificent 
great ladle-censers of pottery, with long and hollow handles ending in ser- 
pent heads, bird-feet, etc., and with the bowls decorated with elaborate 
polvchrome designs; idols made of copal; great sacrificial knives of fiint; 
a cluster of objects of plain red pottery, representing the instruments of 
music and other objects used in dances, and intended probably for votive 
offerings (see my article Notes on Mexican Musical Instruments : Past and 
Present : What was the Tecomapiha f American Antiquarian, 1903). These 
are but a few of the articles that were found. In his report Seflor Batres 
does not attempt to describe the articles, nor to discuss their significance. 
He gives simply a day today record of the finds, with a great number of 
illustrations reproduced from photographs. Most of these illustrations ars 
groups of objects, the finds of a single day. A large diagram is presented 
at the close, which enables us to locate the exact spot where each object 
was found. Whatever work may hereafter be done upon this material, this 
simple record of the excavations will remain of the highest value and im- 
portance. 

Monte Albcln is of surpassing interest and has been repeatedly visited 
and inadequately described. When, with Bandelier's description in hand.' 
we first visited it in i8g4, we were so impressed with its magnitude and 
si^nificanci: that we planned a serious investigation. This we later, un- 
wisely, abandoned, because Prof W H. Holmes, then at the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, gavre us the impression that his treatment of the place would 
be exhaustive. His panorama and description were valuable, but left 
almost as much of serious work to be done as before. No one did aught 
serious at Monte Alban, until Seizor Batres made his Expioracioncs tie 
Motttf Aibiin, In his report of that name we find a genera! description of 
the ruins, plans, and views of many of the sculptured slabs and other things 
of interest which he brought to light. One of the most valuable results of 
his work, is a new interest in the hieroglyphic system of the /apotecs. In 
four plates Senor Batres brings together the characters, which occur in the 
sculptured slabs of .Monte Alh.in; to these he adds a plate of characters 
from other localities in theOaxaca Valley. This material is most interest- 
ing, and has heretofore been neglected. Its importance is further shown 
by the fart that, at the same Congress, where this work of Batres was pre- 
sented, Dr. Nicolas Leon read a paper on practically the same subject. 

Since the New York Congress Senor Batres has printed two further 
contributions to Mexican archiL'ology. The Hrst of these is I'istta a los 
Monumentos aruueoloi^ios tie ''La (Juemada" Xatatetas (Visit to the 
Arrh.rological .Monuments of "La Quemada " Zacatecas). These ruins, 
lorallv known as " Los edificios," are among the less known of the great 
Mcxiian monuments, although they are of very easy access. They lie not 
f.ir from the town of Villa Nueva, about forty miles from the city of 
/acatccas. A stage line running from /acatecas to Villa Nueva, passset 
within sight of the ruins. In li^tj, we spent sevfral days at the locality. 
A natural ridge has been utilized and is practically covered with a mass of 
(onstrurtion. Level platforms have been made, great curtains of misonry 
have been built up against thf sides of th** ridge, massive enclosure wall's 
have been constructed; walls of buildings, altars, pyramids, an impressive 
"hall (if columns." are grouped together upon the series of terraces that 
secured and enclosed Krom this rock ridge, with its elaborate system of 
constructions, welt built paved ways lead off in various directions. Senor 
Batres' visit was official, to arrange for the conservation of the ruins and to 
appoint a care taker for ihern. In his report, he presents a resume of the 
descriptions of other travelers. and then presents his own description, with 
a plan and many views. The mode of construction at ** La ijuemada " is 
€|uite unlike that of the more fatuous ruins in .Southern Mexico. The ma- 
terial is a lo( al rock, that breaks into thin slabs of no great ti/e. Great 
columns constructed with such material are strikingly unlike the mono- 
lithic columns of Mitla, for example. Senor Batres attributes these con- 
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stractiont to the Tarascaos, and compares the architectural method with 
that of xhtyatatasof the Lake Patxcuaro region. He also continues his 
method ol comparison of art representations with the existing physical 
type, and gives side by side pictures of two little clay figures and portraits 
of two Tarascan Indians. 

In 77a/oi /, Scnor Batres describes, more fully than has been done be- 
fore, the remarkable stone figure of Coatlinch.in. a place nearTezcoco and 
not far from the City of Nf exico. It is a monolith, measuring 7.0 metres in 
height. 4.41 metres in breadth, and 3.02 metres in thickness: the material is 
a hornblende andesite.and Senor Becerril.in a recent article, estimates the 
Wright at 28 tons. It is certainly the largest known Mexican idol, and is 
perhaps the largest on the Continent. The workmanship is crude and the 
figure has suffered some mutilation. It has long lain Hat upon its back 
and, until Senor Batres' excavations, was embedded somewhat in the soil. 
Near the foot of the statue there were disinterred some bones of a child 
and some little pottery objects In Volume 1. of Mexico <i traves tU los 
Sif[loSs Senor Chavero mentions this figure, identifying it as the Goddess 
Chalchiutlicue. Batres combats this identification, and claims that the 
figure is TIaloc. the rain god. In support of this view he cites the dress of 
the figure, the maxtlati, the fact of the child's bones and toys, and certain 
patsaffes in Torauemada. The maxtlati was an article of men's clothing, 
not of women's dress: children were the preferred sacrificial victims of 
TIaloc: Forquemada states distinctly that there long stood upon this hill a 
statue of TIaloc. The original statue was made of a white pumiceous 
stone: Nezahaulpiltzintli. the famous Texcocan ruler, determinecl to replace 
this by a new figure of dark material: this figure was injured in transporta- 
tion ;ind, shortly after being set up, was damaged by lightning: assuming 
that the god thus showed his anger at the substitution, the dark figure was 
taken down and the white one replaced. Senor Batres believes that the 
great figure under consideration is the discarded dark statue made by the 
Texcocan ruler. Frederick Starr. 

* * V 

History of the Expedition Under the Command of Captain's 
Lewis and Clakk to the .Sources of the Missouri: Across t\*jl 
Rocky Mountain. Down the Columbia River to the Pacific in 
1804-1806. A reprint of the edition of 1814, to which all the members 
of the expedition contributed. In three volumes, with maps. New 
York: A. S. Barnes iV Co.: 1903. 

The appearance of this book is timely, inasmuch as the great Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis is in celebration of the event which opened up to American 
settlement all the region which was traversed by this company. The first 
volume contains a portrait of Capt. .Merriwether Lewis: the second volume, 
a portrait of W. P. Clark. 

One IS surprised in reading the book to find that the region, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had been so long under the control of the Spanish 
nnd the French, was in realitv what might be called a hostile territory. The 
inhabitants were not as hostile as were the tribes which De Soto visited <»n 
his expedition in 1530,274 years previous. It will be remembered that 
Ue Soto and his army of courtiers passed over the Southeastern part of the 
same re^^ion and came in view of the vast plains, which stretch from the 
Missouri to the West. The description given of the region by these later 
explorers, shows that it had the same general character as had that through 
which De Soto traversed, though the Rocky Mountains intervened between 
the headwaters of these rivers and those that fiow into the Pacific Ocean. 
It is surprising how much ignorance there was of the countrv. and especi- 
ally the courses of the streams which flowed through it. Tlie party were 
obliged to separate into bands, and the different bands explore the various 
branches, and then take the branch which seemed to be the longest and the 
most important. The same was true to a certain extent of the branches of 
the rivers beyond the monntains. to which the names of Lewis and Clark 
were given and which thef still bear. 
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Another matter of surprise is that the tribes which occupied the regioo 
were so hostile to one another. It would seem that every little band of 
Indians, when overtaken by the party of explorers expected to be slau|(h- 
tered. even before they knew that they were friendly whites. In fact, ope 
great effort of Capt. Lewis was to convince the Indians that he was a white 
man, for they feared the Indians more than the white men. The tribes 
which then occupied the region differed from those which occupied the 
Mississippi Valley, and belonged to a different stock. We call them now 
the Apaches, the Arapahoes, the Shoshones, with a sprinkling of Cheyennea, 
the Ricarees, and other tribes of the Southwest. 

It would seem that the social condition of these western Indians was 
even then much lower than was that of the Sioux and others of the same 
stock, The Minnetarees and the Assiniboines were less savage than those 
farther West, but with the Assiniboines drunkenness was very common : the 
women and children were permitted to share in the excesses. Among other 
tribes farther West there was a verv low state of morals among the women; 
a state which has continued up to tne present date and has marked itself 
conspicuously in the mythology whicn still prevails. This, in fact, is so 
vulgar and debased in its conceptions that a modest person hesitates to 
read the myths wh«;n printed, as some of them have been recently. This 
is strange, for the mythology of some of the Eastern tribes, such as the 
Chippewas, Dakotas and Iroquois, is very interesting and free from im- 
moralities. The same is true of the Western tribes, such as the Navajoes. 
and especially the Pueblo tribes, such as the Zunis. 

There is in the narrative a vast amount of detail which does not especi- 
interest the reader, and yet it brings out the character and conditk>n of the 
country, the nature of their habitations, and to a certain extent the material 
resources. It is, of course, not like the expeditions which have beeo 
recently sent over the same region, in which men who are specialists in 
geology, in botany, and in the various departments of natural science are 
put under the direction of some leader, and each makes the report in bis 
own department. It does not contain the evidence of military training, 
and yet it is a fair report for the period and is instructive. There is no 
spirit of orophecy manifest, for the general impression at the time was that 
it was a God forsaken country; and yet. when read by those who have known 
the wonderful development and resources of the region, a feeling arises, 
" Whv was not I there to take possession and enjoy the advantages and 
•benefit of its rise in value. 
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MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY Stephen d. peet. ph. d. 

Editor of **Thc American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.'* 

A Second Edition of this book, containing five 
^^ NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
u)K)n the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders* Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics ver> correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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ANIMAL EFFIGIES 

EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

By Rev. & D. PEET, Ph. D^ 

Editor of Am ULiCAM AmnQUABUji, Author of '*Pr«-hlstorio MonnmoBti 1» 
Amoriom.** '*Pre-histoHo iUlies,'* *Tho Monnd-biiildMi*'* 

and MToral olhor Works. 



OHAPTSR I— AdIidaI Effigies, their Shapes and Attitodss^ 

CHAPTBB II— The Animals identified by the Effigiea. 

CHAPTSR III-The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV— The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V— The Religions Character of the SmblsfluOis Honda. 

CHAPTER ^I— Ancient Agricnltnral Work» 

CHAPTER Vll— Game Drives and Hnnting Screena. 

CHAPTER VIII-Animal Effigies and NatiTS Bymbola. 

CHAPTER IX- Villagee and Village Sites among Emblematic Mooads 

CHAPTER X— Who were the EffisT Bnilder»T ^ 

CHAPTEii XI— Indian Myths and Emblematic Monnda. 

cfHA PTBH XII— A Mao of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigiea. 

OHAPTER Xm^ETidenee of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Buildeis. 

CHAPTER XTV— The Clan Emblems compared with the Tbteass of the- 

Dakot«k. 



The Chicago Evening Journal says : 



' Amona th« siadtnu of tbia caaoliiaUag sotatl^stt a high rank moai he aooordaS te 
Ear. BUpban I>. Paai« of if eodon. 111., who tor maaj yaara haa aarotfad himaalf lo 
Ita loTaatlgatlon. Through tha mad lam of hia bl-moaihlj AnHqumriam and OrimimI 
Jmmmal, Mr. Paat haa kapt ih«* fmbllo Informad of iha prograaa mada la hIa SiTorlir 
atodj, and haa from Uma to lima ambodlad iha raaulta of hIa own and hIa Ihllow 
iaoorari^lBTaatlgatlr»iialnaabatantlal Tolumaa. Booh a Tolama, iha aaeood la a 
•arlaa baarlng iha canaral itila of **PrahUtorie Amarlea,** la now haft>ra oa. li la ak 
Utlad **Bmblamaile Monnda and Animal Efflflaa** (Ohleago: Amtrimm AnUguaHm*. 
(»Aoa), and la a ima aiMf olopadla of Intormailon npoa iha aahJaoC • • * ^ * 
• • • • • • • Thla work, whieh ta llloairaiad wlih hoadrada of 

drawlnga, la davoiad io aoeh aapaeu of iha ganaral qaaailon aa iha rallfloiia eharao 
iar of iha monnda. iha aiiltadan of tha anlmala rapraaaniad, and Ttllaffa aliaa and 
aiaa raaldaaoaa. wblla iha graat quaaUon of all, •• Who Wara iha Bfflfy Batldarat ** 
la mada a auhJaai of a apodal ehapieri# Thla ehapiar la parhapa iha moai lalaraallug 
alihooch It la ohTloaa ihai aelanoa la iMfi jai In a poaltlon io mora ihaa hlai ai ao 
aaawar io iba snaailon. At pr aaani tha aTldanoa aaama io aimaat ihai ihay 
tha Dakotaa or aa alllad irlba. Wa raoommand Mr. raai*a tbonm^ 
*^* aohiaai io all who ara laiataaiad la 
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Twenty-Five Volumes Published. 

THE VALUE OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE AP- 
PARENT FROM THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 

I. The Magazine wasthefirit one to be established in this country, 
and for five years was the only one devoted to Archaeology. 

II. During this time it has included among its contributors the 
members of the Hureau of Ethnology at Washington, I). C , various 
members of different Societies and Acadamies of Science and His- 
torical Societies, as well as private explorers. 

III. After other journals were established the most prominent 
Archaeologists and Ethnologists in the country continued as con- 
tributors. Among them were Dr. D. G. Brinton. J. O. Dorsey. A. E. 
Douglas, Prof. J. D. Avery, Henry Phillips, Jr., Prof. A. C. Merriam. 
Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Prof. M. C. Reed, Prof. J. C. Newberry, and 

W. H. Holmes. 

IV. The correspondence contained in the Magazine has been of 
great value. This has come from regions as remote as India and 
China upon one side, England and France upon the other, as well as 
all parts of the American continent; and it has included such persons 
as Dr. A. H. Sayce, A. S. Gaschet. Dr. Earl Flint, Judge O. H. 
Marshall. E. G. Barney, Lach Szyrma. James Deans. H. H. Bancroft, 
and W. M. Beauchamp. 

V. Many of the contributors have treated extensivelv of the 
American Mythologies and Aboriginal Religions. Rev. S. R. Riggs 
has written on the Mythologies of the Dakotas; Dr. Washington 
Matthews, on the Mythologies of the Navajos; Dr. Horatio Hale, on 
the Iroc^uois; Rev. J. O. Dorsey, on the Religion of the Omahas; and 
Mr. A. b. Gaschet. on the Myths of many tribes. 

VI. Collectors of relics and' those living among Indian tribes have 
written for the Magazine. Mr. W. W. Blake, on the Metals of the 
Aztecs; Mr. W. K. Moorehead and Harlan 1. Smith, on Relict from 
various localities; and G. J. Kunz, on Gold Relics from Florida. 

VII. Tribal Organization, Social Life, Peculiar Institutions and. 
Ancient Society have been favorite topics and much information has 
been furnished on the subject. 

VIII. At present the .Magazine is giving an account of discoveries in 
all lands, including those made in Egypt, Cyprus. Greece, Palestine, 
and Habylonia, as well as various parts of this country. 
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Editor of th« Amtrlcan 
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Four Hundred Pa^es, 
Fully Illustrated. 
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This book contains a summary of in- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention being given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
ilization, and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the tacts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 



This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his- 

toric America and will contain about the same number 

of pages and be finished in the same s]tyle as 

those which have been published. 
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By Stephen D. P««t« Ph. D. 
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cuts. Second Edition. Price, I4.00. 
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THE NAVAHO ORIGIN LKGKND. 

BV C. STANILAND WAKE. 

A large portion of the extremely interesting work by Dr. 
Washington Matthews, published for the American Folk-Lore 
Society in 1H97, on the legends of the Navaho, is occupied by 
the *• Origin Legend" of this people. This story appears to 
be deserving of careful study, as it is typically American in 
its contents, not only containing many incidents as parts of a 
connected whole, which among other American tribes are le- 
laled as separate stories, but giving a detailed account ot the 
emergence from underground of the Den^ (Navaho), which is 
the usual explanation of the appearance of men on the earth 
current among the Indian tribes. 

The Navaho legend asserts that First Man and First Woman 
were created by four mysterious beings, who were the gods of 
the Mirage People, fro n two ears of corn; the white ear being 
changed into a man and the yellow ear into a woman. The 
event took place in the fourth world, which had already, how- 
ever, other inhabitants. The legend actually begins with a 
desciiption of the first world which was inhabited by twelve 
" people," which were different kinds of insects, including ants, 
dragon flies, beetles and locusts. Animals already existed, 
however, in the four oceans by which the world was sur- 
rounded, as we are told that the chief of the people in the 
eastern ocean was Ti^holtsodl. the Water God, who is probably 
the water monster of other Indian legends; that Blue Heron 
was chief of the western ocean; Frog of that in the south, and 
White Mountain Thunder chief of the ocean in the north. 
The insect people quarrelled among themselves, owing to 
many of the women committing adultery, one people with an- 
other, which led to their expulsion from the world by the Water 
God. He sends a flood which compels them to fly upwards. 
While they were circling round, a blue swallow thrust its head 
through a hole and called to them. They entered the hole and 
came out on the surface of the second world, which was in- 
habited by the Swallow People. The newcomers sent two 
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locusts to cxplors: the land. They found it extended one day's 
travel, and was bounded by a great clifY that arose from an 
abyss whose bottom they could not see. It appeared to be 
without inhabitants and had no vegetation, and was bare, level 
ground. Soon, however, the Swallow Pcop e visited them and 
they all agreed to be friends, as though members of one tribe. 
They lived happily together for twenty three days, when one 
of the Locust People took liberties with the wife of the Swal- 
low chief. Thereupon they were told by the Swallows to leave, 
and they soared up to the sky, where they saw the face of 
Niltsi. the Wind, looking at them. He directed them to a 
place in the south where there was «i hole, through which they 
passed and entered the third world. This world was yellow 
and was barren. Its only inhabitants were the Grasshopper 
People, who lived in the ground on the banks of a great river 
which flowed to the east.' The Grasshoppers made friends with 
the people from the Insect World, but after twenty-three days 
the latter were compelled again to travel upwards, owing to the 
misconduct of one of them. Before they reached the sky they 
saw the head of Red Wind stuck out, and he told them to fly 
west. They found there a passage twisted like the tendril of 
a vine, which Red Wind had made. They flew up through 
the passage to the fourth world, accompanied by four grass- 
hoppers, — white, blue, yellow and black ones, such as are now 
in the Navaho country. They saw four ^reat snow*covered 
peaks, one in each of the tour directions, but there was no 
sign of life. They sent couriers east, south, west and north 
successively, and those sent to the north reported that they 
had found a race of strange men, who had treated them very 
kindly. They lived in houses and cultivated fields by means 
of irrigation, and they cut their hair square in front. Some of 
the Kisani (Pueblos), as this people were called, visited them 
next day and led them to a stream of red water, and shQwed 
them a square raft on which they could cross. The raft was 
made of four logs— a white pine, a blue spruce, a yellow pine 
and a black spruce. They crossed the stream and went to the 
Kisani, who gave them corn and pumpkins to eat. They then 
held a council and decided to mend their manners for the 
future. In the autumn they were visited by four mysterious 
beings. White Body. Blue Body. Yellow Body and Black Body, 
who afterwards, as already mentioned, made First Man and 
First Woman. The gods made signs to them, which Black 
Body interpreted as meaning that they wanted to make more 
people, in form like themselves and not like the new comers, 
who had bodies like theirs, but the teeth, feet and claws of 
beasts and insects. Twelve days past and the gods came again 
bringing two sacred buckskins and two ears of corn — one yel- 
low, one white.- each covered at the end completely with 
grains. The following is the account of the creation of First 
Man and First Woman, as giveo by the legend : 
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*'Thc gods laid one buckskin on the ground with the head 
to the west; on this they placed the two ears of c«rn, with 
their tips to the east, and over the corn they spread the other 
buckskin, with its head to the east; under the white ear they 
put the feather of a white eagle, under the yellow ear the 
teather of a yellow eagle. Then they told the people to stand 
at a distance and allow the wind to enter. The white wind 
blew from the east, and the yellow wind blew from the west, 
between the skins. While the wind was blowing, tight of the 
Mirage People came and walked around the objects on the 
ground four times, and as they walked the eagle feathers, 
whose tips p'Otruded from between the buckskins, were seen 
to move. When the Mirage People had finished theii walk, 
the upper buckskin was lifted,— the ears of corn had disap- 
peared; a man and a woman lay there in their stead."* 

The gods then directed the people to make an enclosure of 
brushwood for the man and woman, who entered it and were 
told to live together as husband and wife. At the end of four 
days twins were born, who are described as being hermaphro- 
dites. In four days more a boy and a girl were born, and they 
attained maturity in four days and became husband and wife. 
Three other pairs were born to First Man and First Womani 
making five in all. The gods took the parents, and afterwards 
the children, to the mountain in the east and kept them four 
days, during which time they appear to have been taught how 
to pray for rain and abundant crops, and also the secrets of 
witchcraft. On their return the brothers and sisters separated 
and afterwards they married Mirage People. The women soon 
had many descendants, as they bore children rapidly, and their 
offspring attained maturity quickly. They made a great farm, 
with a dam and irrigating ditch, which they set the two herma- 
phrodites to watch. When First Man and First Woman, with 
their descendants, had lived in the fourth world eight years, 
they saw the earth and the sky move towards each other and, 
as they touched, the coyote and the badger sprang out of the 
earth. The coyote came to the camp and skulked around, but 
the badger went into the hole that led to the lower world. 
Sometime afterwards F^irst Man had a quarrel with his wife, 
and he determined to take all the men with him over the 
stream, leaving the women alone. They remained separated 
four years, and then the men had more food than they could 
eat and the women were starving. Then, at the entreaty oi the 
women. First Man sent for the women, who were all conveyed 
across the stream, except a woman and her two daughters. 
These three attempted to swim across in the dark. The mother 
succeeded, but the daughters disappeared. They had been 
stolen hy the Water God, but the gods White Body and Blue 
Body, with a man and a woman, went down into the water with 

• According to th« aytholoffy of tkm Q«tck« of G«At«aialA tli« fint crtalad omb wn Bade 
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the aid ot two bowls, to the house of Ti^holtsodi, where they 
touiid the girls and also two children of his own. They had been 
followed by Co>ote, and when t'^ey went away with the girls 
he carried off Ti^holtsodi's two children under his robe. Next 
day the people were surprised to see animals coming into the 
camp for refuge, and four days afterwards a great flood came 
rolling rapidly toward them. From this they were saved by 
means of a [^reat reed, grown from thirty*two reeds planted by 
the son of a stranger, who appeared carrying under his robe 
earth from the seven sacred mountains. The people entered 
the reed by an opening which was then closed up. The reed 
grew until it reached the sky, in which a hole was made by a 
locust, after Great Hawk had failed. When Locust returned 
he related that he found himself on a little island, in the centre 
ot a lake, where he was approached by four grebes of different 
colors, one from each of the four directions, who told him that 
they owned the world, but he should have half of it, if he could 
do as they did. They passed an arrow of black wind through 
their hearts, and on Locust doing the same they went away. 
The hole made by Locust was two small, however, and Badger 
was sent up to make it larger. Then First Man and First 
Woman, followed by the others, climbed up through the hole to 
the surface of the fifth world. Here they found themselves on 
an island, which they nearly drained by the breaking of holes in 
the surrounding cliffs by means of stones thrown by Blue Body. 
It is remarked that when they reached the mainland they sought 
to divine their fate. Some one threw a hide scraper into the 
water, saying, '* If it sinks, we perish; if it floats, we live.** It 
floated and the people rejoiced. But Coyote picked up a stone 
and threw it into the water, saying, *' If it sinks, we perish; if 
it floats, we live.*' It sank and they were very angry with him. 
He replied and said : " If we all live, and continue to increase 
as we have done, the earth will soon be too small to hold us, 
and there will be no room for the cornfields. It is better that 
each of us should live but a time on this earth and then leave 
and make room for our children.'* This condemnation of man 
to death is accredited to Coyote, or his equivalent, in the 
legends of many Indian tribes. Meanwhile the flood the pec- 
pie had escaped from was rising through the hole by which 
they had reached the fifth world, and First Man. suspecting 
that there was something wrong about Coyote, directed bim 
to be searched. His robe was torn from his shoulders and out 
of it dropped the young of the Water God, looking like buffalo 
calves,* spotted ail over in various colors. These were at once 
thrown into the hole and immediately the waters subsided. 

Some of the Kisani had accompanied the people from the 
fourth world, and they had brought with them an ear of corn 
for seed. This they agreed to divide with the others, but when 
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it was broken in two, Coyote seized the tip end of the ear and 
ran away with it. The Kisani kept the butt, and this is why 
the Pueblo have better crops of corn than the Navaho. Then 
the Kisani moved away, as they were alarmed at the threats 
of the other people. Hence the Pueblo and the Navaho now 
live apart. 

The lefTcnd now relates various extraordinary incidents. 
The seven sacred mountains of the present Navaho countiy 
were made with earth brought from the similar mountains in 
the fourth world. The sun and the moon were made, and the 
former was given in charge to the man who had planted the 
great cane or reed in the fourth world, the moon being placed 
in charge of ai\ old man, who had there joined them. The peo- 
ple then began to travel, and at four places where they camped 
were born monsters, which were "the fruit of the transgressions 
of the women in the fourth world when they separated from 
the men." It is said that other monsters were born on the 
march, while others "sprang from the blood which had been 
shed during the birth of the first monsters, and all these grew 
up to become enemies and destroyers of the people." In their 
wandering the people came to Kenty<^l (Hroad House) in the 
Chaco Cafion. The erection of this building is ascribed to a 
gambling god named Nohoilpi, who had descended among the 
Pueblo and had as a talisman a piece of turquoise. He won 
first their property, then their women and children, and then 
some of the men, to whom he said he would give them part of 
their property back, if they would build him a great house. 
This was neing built when the Navaho came to the place. The 
gambler afterwards won other Pueblo, with their property, and 
the great house was soon finished. The other gods were an- 
noyed with Nohoi'lpi, because he had refused to give to the 
sun two great shells which he had won from the Pueblo people. 
They determined to ruin him through the agency of another 
gambler to be aided by themselves. First, however, they 
wished to know how Nohoilpi felt about refusing to part with 
the shells, and they sent Darkness to find out Darkness went 
to the gambler's room, entered his body and searched his mind, 
and rn his return reported that he was sorry for what he had 
done. This was confirmed by Wind, who doubted whether 
Darkness had spoken the truth. Nevertheless various indoor 
and outdoor games were played, in all of which Nohoilpi was 
defeated by his opponent, by the connivance of the gocis and 
the aid of various animals. The gambler lost himself, his wives 
and all his possessions. The two great shells were given to the 
sun, and when Nohoilpi cursed his enemies, the Victor, who 
had a magic bow, called the Bow of Darkness, ordered him to 
stand on the string and he was shot up into the sky as far as the 
house of the god who carries the moon, and who, says Dr. 
Matthews is supposed to be the same as the God of the Ameri- 
cans. The Moon god made a new people and sent him down 
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to Old Mexico, where he ruled over them and became the God 
of the Mexicans. 

The legend relates a number of adventures of Mai, the 
coyote, who had married a Navaho woman, some of which will 
be recognized as being widely spread amo *g the Western 
Indians, under slightly varyint^ forms. The Allowing story 
may be given as a speciinen : Coyote goes to visit Porcupine, 
who rubbed his nose with a piece of bark until the blood 
flowed over it. He then put it on the fire, and when 
roasted, it was a piece of meat. Coyote enjoyed this much 
and invited Porcupine to make a return visit. He did so, and 
Coyote tried to imitate him in obtaining roast meat. Coyote 
fails, however, and Porcupine has to go home hungry. 

We are now introduced to the two Navaho war gods. They 
are the sons of the two divine sisters, Estsdntlchi and Yolkai 
Estsan. At the end of four days they are the size of ordinary 
boys of twelve years of age. They contend with the gqds 
who created them in a race, and are the winners. Their 
mothers make them bows and arrows, with which they shoot 
at the birds which act as spies for the anaj^e or alien gods. 
Soon these monsters come towards the women's lodge, but the 
two boys go off on a "holy trail.'* They come to the abode 
of Spider Woman, who gives them charms agaisst four 
places of danger — the rocks that crush the traveller, the reeds 
that cut him to pieces, the cave cactuses that tear him to pieces, 
the boiling sands that overwhelm him. They pass through 
these dangers in safety, and after passing by its animal and 
other sentinels reach the house of the Sun-god, Ts6haDoai. 
The Sun-god refuses to accept them as his children until he 
has put them to the test. When satisfied with them, he asks 
what they want. They reply that thev want his help to destroy 
the andye^ who have eaten nearly all the people. He then gives 
them clothing of pes (iron or knives), lightning and other 
arrows, and a great stone knife club. Ts6hanaoi takes them to 
the edge of the woild and, renewing his promises of aid, shoots 
them down on a streak of lightning tothetopof Mt.San Mateo. 
The brothers first encounter the giant Y<^itso. whom, after a 
terrible conflict, they slay. The wielder of the lightning arrows 
is Nay^n/^zani, the elder brother, %^ ho now goes alone in search 
of Teelg^t. a great four footed beast with horns like those of a 
deer. The gopher, Nasizi, bores four tunnels for the hero to hide 
in. and a shaft from one of them to the monster's heart. Nay- 
^n/^zani sees the heart beating, and discharges at it his arrows 
of chain lightning, running at once into another tunnel. The 
monster rips up each tunnel in succession, but falls dead at the 
last one. After slaying other aydm, the brothers again visit 
Tsohano.ii. who \^ now called the '* bearer of the sun." to ask 
his further aid. This he promises on condition that they will 
send FNtsana lehi to the west to make a home for him. Nay- 

^nczgani prom.^cs, jind they receive various things to take to 
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her. The hero gives the things to his mother, and then goes 
again in search of the destroyers of his kind. He finds them 
changed, however, and his career as a slayer of the alien gods 
comes to an end. His mother accompanies the Sun god to the 
west, taking with her many animals he made for her. With the 
concluding portion of the legend, which treats of the growth 
of the Navaho Nation , we have here no concern, but it is full of 
interest and throws much light on the wanderings of the people. 
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A MAGICAL AND MEDICAL PAPYRUS OF THE 

THIRD CENTURY.^ 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 

All students of the history of medicine in early times are 
aware how intimately it was associated with magic and Sham- 
anistic practices. A valuable specimen of this mingling of 
these, happily now widely severed practices, is afforded by the 
** Demotic Magical Papyrus*' just published by Messrs. F. L. 
Griffith and Herbert Thompson. 

Unfortunately for science, whilst containing a multiplicity 
•f magic, it presents but a modicum of medicine, and. that of a 
very inferior description, but such as it is, it deserves mention. 
Though by its new editors entitled a ** Demotic Papyrus " some 
short passages of the manuscript are written in Hieratic and 
Greek. Some portions of it appear to be translated from the 
Greek, whilst others are from an Egyptian dialect more ancient 
than the early Coptic into which the greater part of the treat- 
ise is rendered. 

The papyrus dates from the third century A. D. and is in 
comparatively good preservation; a matter for congratulation, 
for our present knowledge of Demotic script is so slight, that 
unless a manuscript engrossed in it is very clear, it could not 
be correctly interpreted. Its twenty-nine chapters are almost 
all devoted to incantations and invocations of the most puerile 
character; the majority of them having errotic objects in view. 
Divination has its place mostly by means of lamps and vessels, 
frequently aided by a human medium, generally a boy. Some 
divinations are by the sun and moon, but this work does not 
provide any stellar or astrological formulae. Various incanta- 
tions are for curing the bites of poisonous reptiles and dogs. 
There is a short list of plant names, useful to botanists and 
philologists, as giving the Coptic and, therefore, probably the 
ancient Egyptian titles of certain species, in contact with their 
Greek names. 

The first items of a medical nature occur in Chapter xxiv. 
among recipes for ** drugging a person." The ingredients 
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reccommendcd for the purpose arc scammony (convolvulus 
root), one drachm; opium, one drachm; mixed with milk. A 
second formula advises, mandragora root, one ounce; liquorice, 
one ounce; hyoscyamus (hcnbantr), one ounce; ivy, one 
ounce; to be given in wine. The author apparently appre- 
hended possible error in selecting the ivy leaves, and there- 
fore appends a botanical description of the plant, saying: ** Ivy, 
it grows in gardens; its leaf is divided into three lobes, like a 
vmc leaf; its leaf is one palm in measurement; its blossom 
like silver," another says "gold." This last statement may 
have arisen from the identification terms having been derived 
from some very ancient Egyptian document, for in antiquity 
in Kgypt, silver was called •* white gold." 

A recipe in some supplementary columns of writing upon 
the recto of the papyrus, is a cure recommended for the gout. 
Its contents are: one measure of Euphorbia; a half measure of 
pepper; one measure of ** pyrethrum," probably an umbellifer, 
viz.. burning to the taste; one measure of adarces, and one of 
sulphur; to be pounded together, mixed with wine and oil, and 
applied to the painful region of the body. Some of these in- 
gredients occur in a prescription for gout preserved in a medi- 
cal work by the famous physician, Alexander of Tralles; viz., 
spurge, pepper, pyrethrum and adarces. Dioscorides also 
mentions pyrrthrum. 

Column 2 of the reverse side contains remedies for a 
sprained foot; one consisting of garlic, frankincense and oil, 
macerated together, applied as an ointment, and then the foot 
to be bathed with cold water. 

Some paragraphs are occupied with diseases of the eyes, but 
the remedies propos *d do not appear likely to have been bene- 
ficial. One, after advising various verbal spells, prescribes a 
coll) rium of oil. salt and nasturtium seed. The Coptic word 
for this last, in its Sahidic dialect form, is identical with the 
*'Kardamon" of Dioscorides. 

In all this class of papyri the names of the demons, deities, 
or spirits invoked are generally thr merest gibberish, but one in 
this document Erishkigal- is evidently the ancient Babylon- 
ian Persephone; Krish-ki-gal. a nime recently recovered by 
m<Mns of the cuneiform inscriptions, but which it is now ap- 
parent was known in Greco- Roman-Egypt. The goddess is 
alluded to in the fra^jmentary mvthological cuneiform tablet 
f Miml at Tel el Amarna. and so mav have been familiarized in 
K^vpt in the time of Am<*nophis III. and IV. 



THE TKN TKMPLKS OF ABYDOS. 

BY \V. M. MJNDEkS TETKIE. 
[Tint Ihabliftked in the Egyptian Gar«it«.) 

For the first time, the whole history of one of the great 
national sites of Egypt has been opened before us; dating 
from the beginning of the kingdom, and ending with almost 
the last of its native kings, — from Mena about 4700 B. C. to 
Nekht-hor-heb, 370 B. C. History is here Inid out before us in 
strata, from which the past can be read as we lift them an ay 
one from another. 

In order to read, however, one must know the alphabet of 
the subject; and that has only lately been learnt, from the pot- 
tery, the flints, the beads, which show, each, the age to which 
they belong. Excavation on a site with a long history is mere 
destruction if each stratum is not read and interpreted intel- 
ligibly as it is opened; unfortunately, this has never been done 
before on any such site. On the earliest sicred site of Abydos, 
the first capital of Egypt, temples had been piled one on the 
ruins of another, until ten ages of building stood stacked to- 
gether in about twenty feet depth of ruins. F)ach temple had 
become partly ruined after a few centuries, and then at last 
was pulled down, leaving a foot or two of the walls and founda- 
tions; and a new temple of a different plan was then erected 
on the ground. America is not old enough for this to be done 
even once; but London stands on a mound of over twenty feet 
of ruins, from which its past will some day be read as we now 
read that of Egypt. 

The earlier temples were all of mud brick. Stone first ap- 
pears for the doorways of the fourth temple, that of the sixth 
dynasty, about 3400 B.C. Sculptured stone walls are found of 
the eleventh dynasty; and walls were wholly of stone in the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2700 B. C. and in the later temples. 
These buildings of the well known historic times are, how- 
ever, of much less importance to us than the earlier temples, 
which yield us fresh views of the civilization to which they 
belong. 

About the middle of the second dynasty, say, 4300 B. C, a 
clearance of the temple offering was made, and hundreds of 
small objects more or less injured were thrown into a disused 
chamber, which served as a rubbish-hole and was later buried 
under fifteen feet of ruins. The contents of this chamber were 
old and disregarded at that time; and as the first king has been 
found <;lose by at the same level, it seems that we should refer 
the contents of this limbo to the first dynasty. 
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The Vase of Mena. 

Groping in the thick brown organic mud of this rubbish- 
hole, I lifted out one by one the priceless examples of glazed 
work and ivory of this earliest age of great art — an art of 
which we had never understood the excellence from the traces 
hitherto known. The ivory was sadly rotted, and could 
scarcely be lifted, without dropping asunder in flakes. So 
when 1 fuuu'l that I had touched a piece, it was left, until at 
last a patch of ground was left where several pieces of ivory 
had been observed. Cutting deep around this. I detached the 
whole block of sixty or eighty pounds of earth, and had it re- 
moved on a tray to my storeroom. There it dried gradually 
for two or three weeks; and then with a camel's-hair paint- 
brush I began to gently dissect it and trace the ivory figures. 
Not a single piece was broken or spoilt by thus working it out, 
and noble figures of lions, a bear, a large ape, and several boys 
came gradually to light. Suddenly a patterned robe and then 
a marvellous face appeared in the dust, and there came forth 
from his six-thousand-year sleep one of the finest portrait 
figures that has ever been seen. A single photograph can 
give but little idea of the subtlety of the face and the expres- 
sion, which changes with every fresh light in which it is seen. 

The Crown of Upper Egpyt. 

Wearmg the crown of Upper Egypt and clad in his thick 
embroidered robe, this old king, wily yet feeble with the weight 
of years, stands for the diplomacy and statecraft of the oldest 
civilized kingdom that we know. No later artist of Egypt, no 
Roman portrait-maker, no Renaissance Italian, has outdone 
the truth and expression of this oldest royal portrait, coming 
from the first dynasty of Egypt. The simplicity and lack of 
pretension are almost baffling; it does not claim any idealism 
or beauty, it scarcely seems to intend to be so fine or powerful, 
and yet it appeals equally to the first artists and to the ordinary 
man. No other object has so generally compelled the admira- 
tion of visitors in anv of our annual exhibitions. 

That this did not stand alone as a stray phenomenon is seen 
by the group of other ivories, of which we may instance a very 
small one of a woman, which shows the same character of work 
in simplicity and directness, and in the perfectly natural ex- 
pression of the statuettes. Among other figures discovered, 
those of boys, standing, walking, and seated, are all true and 
unconventional in form, and show firm and accurate modelling. 
A little bear seated on the ground and couchant lions and a 
mastiff show that animals were studied and understood as well 
as men. We must now grant in future that a complete art had 
arisen nearly seven thousand years ago. and that it has seldom 
been equalled and hardly ever surpassed in the five fresh birtbi 

c>{ art which have occupied the course of human history, 
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Nor was the skill of technical work neglected. The abund- 
ance of vases and bowls, cut from the hardest and most refrac- 
tory materials,- granite, syenite, poiphyry, rock-crystal, and 
obsidian, which we found in the royal tombs of this age. show 
a taste and ability for fine mate.ial and work which was never 
equalled in later times. And the mastery of glazing provided 
large vases with the royal name inlaid. This was part of a 
globular vase, eight inches wide, of green glaze, with the royal 
hawk name inlaid with purple glaze. Here we have the prop- 
erty of the oldest king in the world, whose name is preserved 
by history— M-na, the first king of the first dynasty of Egypt. 
This vase must have been handled by this figurehead of all 
monarchy, and almost certainly was dedicated by him in the 
primitive temple of the capital. 

Strange, indeed, it is to look on so personal a link, and to 
think that the whole sum of what we know as human experi- 
ence has come and gone since this was last worthily handled; 
the pyramids, Thothmes. Kamescs, the Greek, the Roman, the 
Northmen, all were unthought of when this last saw the light. 

The use of colored glazes was also carried out on a gieat 
scale for wall decoration. Thick tiles, a foot high and half as 
wide, were made, fully glazed in green on both sides, and pro- 
vided with a deep keying on the back, and grooves to hold 
thick copper wires to thread them together, so that one could 
not be lifted without jnoving those on either side. The surface 
was ribbed to represent papyrus stems; and there was a band 
of tiles of papyrus heads along the top of the stem tiles. This 
glazed tiling was also made in a great variety of sizes and pat- 
terns — some ribbed, some fluted, some plain, some inlaid with 
inscriptions, and others copied from matwork design. Another 
light on the architecture is given by the glazed vases copied 
from the lotus capitals, showing that such a form was already 
in use. The complete capital is of green glaze with purple 
spots, the same polychrome as the Mem vase, and probably 
from the same factory. The form of the top, with a slightly 
raised disk, is evidently copied from the architectural detail of 
a capital. The other work in glazed pottery is of great variety. 
Figures of men, women and childr n. captives and servants; 
figures of baboons innumerable, of various qvtadrupeds and 
birds; model vases and shrines; toggles for fastening the dress, 
and beads of many forms- all subjects came alike to the ready 
hand of this early potter. He modelled the forms in the silic- 
eous paste, and then covered them with the hard coat of glaze 
which binds the material firmly together, and which has in 
manv pieces even kept its color after thousands of years in wet 
ground. 

An entirely new clas> of glaze work is the tile with relief 
designs and inscriptions. One whole tile I pick«*d out of the 
mud, which has a figure of an aboriginal negro chitf. and his 

name and localit)'. This proves of particular interest, as be 
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belonged to the ** fortress of the Anu/* a people with whom the 
early Egyptians were continually at war, and the day of whose 
destniciion was a yearly festival down to late times. From 
this tile we now know that the Anu were the negro races of the 
southern border, which the Egyptians had such difficulty in 
holding back. The Sudan question is as old as the beginning 
of history. 

In another chamber we found a large number of sacred 
figures, which had been carefully put away when thought too 
rude for the devotions of more civilized times. Few, if any, 
were as late in style as those which I had taken out of the mud 
in the great rubbish-pit; and judging from that, and their 
resemblance to figures found some years ago at Hierakcnpolis, 
it is probable that these are as early or earlier than the age of 
Mcna, and so touch the close of the prehistoric time. The 
most curious, and probably the oldest, objects here were some 
very elementary figures of baboons, and other purely natural 
stones. The figures of baboons are very slightly worked. Rude 
lumps of limestone had been picked up, having a slight re- 
semblance to the form of the animal; and then a little pound- 
ing away of the si^rface had improved them into an unmistak- 
able connection, helped in some cases by a few scores scraped 
with a flint. The first of these is only pounded, like an Easter 
Island idol; the second is the most improved, by scratching a 
mouth and eyes; the third and fifth have only a broad groove 
hammered to divide the head from tht? body and mark the 
snout. And we see in the fourth a natural flint selected for its 
resemblance to the baboon, and slightly improved by knock- 
ing off a few awkward projections; there can be no question 
as to the intention of placing this flint with the other element- 
ary figures; they were all alike kepi in honor of the .sacred 
cynocephalus baboon. But with these figures, which are seven 
or eight inches high, there were two much larger flints, two or 
three feet high. They were set upright in the chamber, and 
had evidently been selected, out on ihr desert, a mile or more 
away, and brought into the temple, associated with the very 
primitive baboon figurt^s, and placed on end with them. All 
this attrntion to them i'^ only explained by looking at their re- 
semblance to animal forms. In the first one we see a quad- 
ruped on its hind legs, the head having been lost at the break 
on the top. In the second stone there is the baboon term 
tolerably evident. 

We cannot but see here the primitive fetish stones, such as 
the Papuan will now collect and reverence. Thus we touch 
the Egyptian .behind all art and civilization, back in the time 
when the stray resemblance*; of nature caught the attention of 
the mind as yet untrained to disentangle the connections of 
things. That mind is by no means now extinct; the coat of 
arms of cardinals are (]uoted in telegrams as forecasts of their 
probable papacy, m accord with a supposed prophecy, and the 
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name of a ship is supposed to link its fate with that of its 
namesake. Most men pick up their fetish stones by the way- 
side in life, and imagine connections which strike theii fancy. 
But these stones, found tar below the polished statues of an 
Kgyptian temple, open our eyes to the source of sculpture. 
We see here that man did not first sit down with a block of 
stone and determine to carve some figure, but he picked up 
some strange weird form that seemed as if it must be some- 
thing else than all the rest of the stones around; he treasured 
it, venerated it, improved it so as to piously help nature; and 
little by little he became bolder, until the fmished statue did 
not even need the least resemblance of the block to start wi»h. 
I envy the glow of the first man \%ho saw that any stone would 
do, and that he need not be the servant of nature and only 
adopt what was mdicated to him. Such are the glimpses of 
the rise of art which these stones give us; but these were by no 
means the earliest examples of such notions, as prehistoric 
man in Kgypt had long existeii, though here we touch a sur- 
vival of the primitive ideas in these rude untouched fetish 
stones set up in the first temple of Abydos. 

The Camel in E<;yptian Mistcjry. 

In the same chamber with these early sculptures we found 
also a modelled pottery head of a camel. So far this animal 
was unknown in early times in Egypt. Not a single figure of 
or allusion to the camel is found there before Greek times, 
although familiar in Syria from the days of Abraham. Here 
we find that at least in the first dynasty the camel was kncwn 
to the Egyptians. 

A similar throw-back in history occurs when we find a piece 
of iron in a bundle of copper tools of the sixth dynasty, or 
about 3400 H C. Hitherto not a scrap of iron had been found 
which could be certainly dated before 1000 B. C. in Egypt, and 
it was not in familiar use till Greek times. But we see now that 
in some way the Egyptians got a bit of iron, apparently only 
worked into a wedge, two or three thousand years earlier. 

It is not only the history of Egypt that we recover deep 
down in its ruins, but also that of Europe. Some years ago I 
found foreign pottery in the prehistoric time, and the earliest 
stage of painted Greek pottery in the royal tombs of the first 
dynasty. Now. of the same age, we find in the temple a whole 
class of black pottery which is not Egyptian and is clearly 
Greek in its forms. I took a piece of it in my pocket to Crete; 
and there, on the terrace of Dr. Evans' house at Knossos, 1 
picked up the exact parallel to it. undistinguishable in color, 
material, and polish. Unfortunately the Cretan pieces are much 
broken, and the forms have not been yet restored for compari- 
son with the amphora and bottle which I found; but more than 
a dozen black bowls from the temple are like those of Crete. 
As to the age, this pottery belongs to the late neolithic period 
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in Crete, which must be of 40GO B. C. or earlier, in good accord 
with the Egyptian date of about 4500 B. C. for this class of 
pottery. It is only by thus connecting the early dawn of 
Kurope with the mure complete history of Egypt that we can 
recover more of our own past, and trace surely the various 
steps by which our present civilization has been built up. To 
understand the action of the present time, to grasp the mean- 
ing of the tendencies of its religion, its politics, and its life, 
without knowing the stages by which it has grown, is as in- 
effective as to look at geography without the geology which 
has determined it and which controls it. Just as the strata be- 
low preserve to geography of the past, and have formed and 
will yet regulate in future the surroundings of mankind, so the 
past civilizations have formed the social present, and will yet 
control the futuie of man. 

The Personality of Cheops. 

We come down now from this beginning of the high civil- 
ization, which is only now brought before us, and some eight 
centuries later we meet, at 4000 B. C, a name which has never 
fallen into oblivion, but has kept it<« place as that of one of the 
leading figures of history. By the pen of Herodotus the per- 
sonality of Cheops has passed over from the wreck of Egypt 
ian literature, safe and sound into the Greek world, and so to 
our days. The character of this great and masterful ruler is the 
oldest that has been handed down in the memory of every 
generation since his time. In all ages to offend a priesthood 
IS a sure title to infamy; and whether it be Cheops or Manasseh, 
Leo the Iconoclast or Henry II., the result is the same. In this 
light must we read the history of Cheops, who is said to have 
** abandoned himself to every kind of depravity. He closed 
all the temples, forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices, and 
ordered them all to work for himself/' as Herodotus records. 
Manetho likewise says that "he was supercilious to the godi," 
but adds, strangely, that he ** wrote the sacred tK>ok which is 
greatly valued by the Egyptians." This apparent contradic- 
tion shows how we are to read the abuse which precedes it. Of 
the depravity there is no evidence beyond a confiscation of 
rclipious endowments; of his real religion there is the pr of 
lh.it he- edited or wrote a work which was valued in ages after- 
wards, and the temples of Bubastis, of Koptos, and of Denderah, 
all show him as a religious founder. Hitherto we have had no 
portrait to enable us to judge the man as an acquaintance, to 
estimate his abilities, his ideas, and his nature; and he has re- 
mained an enigma which no historian has fully understood. 

At last we can look into his character face to face. In one 
of the storerooms of the temple of Abydos many figures had 
been thrown aside, probably in the sixth dynasty. Those of 
wood had entirely decayrd, and mere films of painted stucco 
were left in the earth; but one little figure of ivory about three 
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inches high had preserved its original polish almost complete. 
The workmen in digging had broken the head off, and brought 
me the figure headless. When I cleaned it, and found the 
Horus name of Cheops (Khufu) upon the throne, it was evi- 
dent that no trouble was too great to recover the head the 
only portrait of one ot the greatest kings. 1 anxiously in- 
quired of all the boys where they had thrown the earth, and 
marked out the possible limits of our search; and then began 
a sifting of every morsel, in order to find a piece no bigger 
than the tip of the little finger. A whole day the boys sifted, 
and day after day they went on lifting a great bank of earth; 
one week passed, and then another; but at the end of the third 
week of incessant sifting the precious face was found in perfect 
state, and the next day the back of the head completed the 
figure, and Khufu once more sat in all his dignity before us. 

We can now study the nature of this great monarch. The 
first thing that strikes us is the enormous driving-power of the 
man, the ruling nature which it seems impossible to resist, the 
determination which is above all constraint and all opposition. 
As far as force of will goes, the strongest characters in history 
would look pliable in this presence. When we analyze it we 
see the ideality of the upper part of the face — the far look in 
the eyes, and the high cheek-oone; the expression of concep- 
tion and construction and the attaining of great ends. And 
when we look below, to the mouth and jaw, we feel the terrific 
force which carried forward his ideals, the all-compelling power 
to which no man could say nay. There is no face quite parallel 
to this in all the portraits we know, Egyptian, Greek, Roman 
or modern. 

Face to Face With Khufo. 

Face to face with Khufu we can better understand the record 
that we have of his acts. No doubt such a man, with great ideals 
and unlimited strength of will, did many unpleasants things; 
but the sight of such a face wipes away any such notion of per- 
sonal baseness or evil nature. And this reform and economic 
revolution was the step toward the resumption of the wealth 
of the country by the state. The king was all in all to the 
Egyptians — lawgiver, administrator, organizer, general, high 
priest; and after putting an end to the wasteful service of the 
religion, "he made them all work for himself." The name of 
Khufu still remains at some of the great temples, at a vast 
quarry of alabaster, on the rocks of Sinai, and above all at the 
Oreat Pyramid of Ghizeh. which is the greatest mass of ma- 
sonrv and contains some of the most accurate work that has 
ever been put together by mortal man. Such were the triumph- 
ant results of this ruling will, of which we now see the living 
expression set before us. 

The accounts of the reign of Khufu have been slighted by 
some writers as improbable. But this year an entire confirma- 
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tion was found in excavating the temples at Abydos. At the 
bottom of all was a temple of the first dynasty; above that an- 
other temple of the second dynasty; and then at the fourth 
dynasty there was a blank in the ruins, with no great walls or 
building, but only a hearth of vegetable ashes, among which 
were hundreds of Itttle pottery offerings, without a single bone 
of a sacrifice. Here we actually saw before us the abolition of 
the temple and the sacrifices, and the substitution of the clay 
models of no value, in place of the costly offerings which had 
sustained the priesthood. After that the system of temples 
revived, and increased in cost and grandeur to the end of the 
histoid. But the political economy of Khufu stood revealed, 
and flerodotus was vindicated, 

Rows of pits are sunk, and the earth thrown out, until build- 
ings are reached, and then each wall is followed and traced, 
and one structure below another is cleared, until all the pait ' 
history of the series of temples is exposed, and every fragment 
has been transferred to the plans which permanently secure 
the facts. 

More than four thousand measurements and a thousand 
levels were taken to unravel the history of these templet of 
Abydos; and every day I was cutting sections of the earth with 
trowel and knife to trace in the mud soil the course of the 
mud-brick walls. The pillager merely In search of antiquities 
would find only two or three dozen inscribed stones and much 
worthless pottery; but for the historian and arehaeologist there 
was the history of the land for four thousand yean in that 
twenty feet of ruins. I have to thank England and America 
equally for enabling these discoveries to be carried on by 
means of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, in the publication 
of which the detailed results are given. 



PERSONAL DIVINITIES AND NATURE POWERS IN 

AMERICA. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

We have passed in review the different aboriginal religions 
of America, and come at last to the one that seems the most 
important of all, viz.: the worship of the personal divinities 
in combmation with the nature powers. We use the double 
title because some have doubted whether the element of per* 
sonality was strong enough to be used alone, and because the 
worship of the Nature powers is so prominent, and especially 
be cause of the analogies which may be drawn between the 
personal gods of this continent and those which are worshiped 
in Oriental lands. We claim, however, that there was a com- 
bination of the two in the religious cult of the civilized tribes, 
and that personal gods were worshiped, and eclipsed the wor- 
ship of the Nature^ powers so as to be distinguished from them, 
each one being worshiped by religious rites which were dis- 
tinctive. The objects of worship arranged according to their 
order of progress are as follows: i. Animal totems; 2, the Na 
ture powers, including the sun, moon, stars, and the points of 
the compass, and the elements, such as fire, water, earth and air; 
3, the •* Culture heroes," these were partly natural and partly 
supernatural, but were worshiped as the heroes or chief divinities 
of certain tribes; 4, the Law-givers, these were represented as 
human persons, who appeared and gave laws and established 
governments, but disappeared; 5, last of all were the personal 
gods. These received personal names and were worshiped as 
personal gods, though they had different spheres of action. 
Chief among them were the God of Peace, the God of War, 
the God of Death, also the goddesses of maternity and the 
gods and goddesses that represented the elements. 

It is well known that the gods of the Greeks, Romans, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians were primarily the representatives 
of the Nature powers, but personal attributes were ascribed to 
them. We think of them only as personal gods and fail to 
draw the analogy. Such is the case with the older gods of 
the Greeks, for Uranus is always represented as dwelling 
above in the skies and as the supreme ruler of the universe, 
and in him we recognize the natural and personal attributes. 
The same is the case with the Egyptian divinities of which 
Isis and Osiris were the chief. Isis was called the mother 

foddess, for she was the mother of Horus, but many of the 
Egyptian divinities were only personifications of the Nature 
;owers. This is shown by the story of Osiris. He was slain by 
ypho, his body was divided into twelve parts and thrown into 
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the sea, but was gathered and hidden in the tree at Biblos. 
The parts symbolized the twelve months of the year, and the 
overflow of the Nile, and the hiding in the tree symbolized the 
part which water has in the growth of the tree. The most 
sujjgcstive feature in the story is that Isis finally discovers the 
eleven parts of Osiris, and puts them together and restores 
them to life, only one part being left off; thus symbolizing the 
resurrection of nature in the spring time. In like manner the 
gods of the Babylonians are seen to represent the Nature 
powers, though they are so personified that we forget this, and 
are interested only in their personal character and career. There 
were, to be sure, in Babylonia, three periods which were so 
near together, that the worship of the Nature powers and the 
personal divinities and the human characters, called the Law- 
Givers, became blended, and yet if we study them more care- 
fully we find they represent three classes, and belong to three 
distinct periods. 

In America we find the distinctions between the personal 
gods, the Law-givers, and the Nature powers so dim that we fail 
to separate them, and either regard them all as personifications 
of nature, or consider them as personal divinities ruling over 
all, and at times think of them only as human teachers, strange 
visitors from a foreign land, though the moral character of the 
divinities fall far below that of other Law-givers and human 
founders of religion. 

In the Scriptures the case is different, for from the first 
chapter to the last, the personality of God is brought out clearly* 
and there is no reference whatever to the Nature powers, nor 
even the blending of the Lawgiver with the personal divinity. 
This constitutes the difference netween the Scriptures and all 
pagan writings, for notwithstanding that there are many sacred 
books among the pagans, we do not fail to recognize in 
them the operations of nature as the basis of all. There 
were many great masters who came in and established systems 
which became the standards of thought, but these were evi- 
dently human, and had a human history, though some of them 
have been deified, so that we regard them as the divinities of 
the people, and yet they were only human beings. Some have 
stumbled over these, and have imagined that the personal gods 
of America wore actual persons who came to America from 
some other land, and they point out the fact that the chief god 
is represented as white, having long hair, and wearing a robe; 
assuming that he was some unknown visitor from Oriental 
countries. 

Now the resemblance between the personal gods of America 
and those of the Kastern lands, is a sufficient explanation of 
this. These gods all seem to be supernatural beings, but they 
were always connected with the natural objects which were 
known to the members of the particular tribes, and the worship 
of them was purely local. Still there was such a resemblance 
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between them that they seem to have been not merely the 
heroes of one tribe, but of entire stocks, and so they help us 
to understand aboriginal history. 

It is true that their personal history and character did 
bridge the distance which would naturally exist between a 
rude untrained mind and a spiritual uQseen being, but there 
was an unconscious process that led the people to ascribe to 
them a supernatural character, for some of them are repre- 
sented as having a high moral character and having established 
the religious system which prevailed. 

We are to notice also that there were many Culture heroes 
in America, who represented the powers of nature, but could 
not have been human beings and certainly not persons known 

_ to history. These Cul- 
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ture heroes were wor- 
shiped by the wild 
tribes and they were 
regarded as human, 
aiid yet they always 
had supernatural pow- 
ers and accomplished 
wonderful things. 

There is one re- 
markable fact about 
the Culture heroes, 
viz., they belonged to 
different stocks of 
Indians; the Algon- 
quins having one, the 
Iroquois another, the 
Dakotas another, the 
Pueblo tribes, the 
mountain tribes of the 
far West, and the tribes 
situated in the North- 
west, still others. 
It appears that the Culture heroes had become so scattered 
by the wanderings of certain tribes, that we find them far apart 
from one another and in scenes and surroundings to which they 
gradually became accustomed; thus proving that they be- 
longed to stocks as well as tribes, and were carried by the 
tribes to their new habitations. This is an important point, 
for it throws light on the migrations of the Indian tribes, and 
confirms the position which the linguists have taken. To 
illustrate: the Algonquins were scattered from the coast of 
Maine to the south shore of Hudson's Bay, and from there to 
the region far west where the Blackfeet are foucd. They were 
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also scattered along the Atlantic coast as far south as the 
Potomac; their habitat being mainly on both sides of the chain 
of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio River, but stretch- 
ing down the Atlantic coast. The study of myths and sym- 
bols, as well as the language, has confirmed this. 

The Iroquois are supposed to have belonged to the same 
stock as the Cherokees, and perhaps with the same stock as the 
Dakotas; the study of the language giving rise to this theory. 
The study of the myths and the symbols of these different 
tribes rather confirms the opinion of the linguists, though the 
change of the scenery and surroundings have modified their 
mythology. The same is true of the tribes which were situa- 
ted on the Pacific coast. Some of the linguists think that the 
tribes of the Southwest came down from the Northwest and 
settled in the central provinces, but developed their mythology 
from the same sources, and claim that their languages have 
many features in common. We find, however, that the tribes 
on the Northwest coast have a mythology entirely different 
from that of the Southwest, as the divinities which they wor- 
shipped were the raven, bear, whale, and other animals which 
abound in the forests of the North, but the divinities of the 
civilized tribes were personal beings, and were represented by 
Idols which were covered with a great variety of symbols. 

This conformity of religion to the surroundings is also illus- 
trated in the case of the tribes of the deep interior, for here 
the mythology is drawn from the mountains and rocks, the 
Navajoes having one set of divinities, the Pueblos another >et, 
the wild tribes of the region another set, thus showing that 
tribal lines, as well as scenery, had effect upon the native 
religions. 

We have given this general review of the systems which 
prevailed throughout the continent, in order to bring out the 
fact that certain tribes worshipped personal divinities and at 
the same time deified the Nature powers, and made their 
attributes resemble those of the personal gods. We may say, 
that the several classes were constantly interchanged. The attri- 
butes of the one were ascribed to th *t of another, the attri- 
butes of nature and those of the personal gods being so closely 
associated that they were both worshiped. 

Another element seems, moreover, to have been introduced 
into the mythology of these civilized tribes of the Southwest, 
viz., the worship of kings and queens, for their statues are every- 
where present. These statues are decorated with all the orna- 
ments and jewels and garments and emblems of wealth and 
ower, so that we recognize them as designed to represent 
ings and ({ueens and persons of royalty, as well as priests and 
officers clothed with authority. On the other hand, the gods 
which personified the Nature powers were generally plainer in 
their dress and appearance, and they had symbols about them 
which were suggestive of all the elements and show plainly 
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their sphere of activity, three classes of synibols being mani- 
fest. It will be acknowlcdj»ed that there were different periods 
end different nations and races represented by these personal 
gods, the earliest period having been ascribed to the Mayas, 
but the later to the Nahuas. In this respect they also resem- 
bled the gods ot the Habylonians, Accadians, and Assyrians, 
for these belonged: some to an early, and some to a later date. 
The earliest were ascribed to the Accadians. We also recog- 
nize in these personal gods the lines of ethnic descent, as we 
do in the gods of the Kast, especially the gods of the Cireeks 
and the Romans, and to a degree the early Babylonians. The 
main difference is that thev are surrounded by scenery and 
circumstances which are peculiar to this contment, and not 
found in the Old World. The belief in the personal divinities 
as distinguished from the animal, was the result of progress, 
and appeared only among those nations which had reached a 
certain degre • of civilization. 

We hpve. then, in these regions of the Southwest a picture of 
the rise of society, the develojMiient of religion, and the growth 
of mytholo*^y, which is very important. The worship of the 
personal gods along with the Nature powers resembles that 
which prevailed in the regions of the Kast, though the isolation 
of the continent brought about a different order of symbols, a 
different class of myths, and different divinities, and yet very 
striking resemblances maybe recognized between all these sys- 
tems and those found in the Kastern continent. It is true that 
the ethnography of the Kast isolated the gods of Baby- 
lonians from those of the Greeks, as well as the gods of the 
Greeks, from those of the Kgyptians, as the desert on one side 
and the sea upon the other presented barriers over which 
religion did not pass until late in history. 

It will be noticed that physical barriers often separate religi- 
ous systems as much as they do language or tribal history, but 
with the so-calledcivilized tribes langucge. history and territorial 
proximity, all serve to give similarity to their divinities, but 
serve to make great differences between them and the divinities 
of the wild tribes. There were, to be sure, time periods 
which separated the personal gods of the Mayas from those of 
the Nahuas. but there came in between the two. certain other 
periods, especially the Toltec period, which so bridged the 
space that the mythology became strangely blended. Ihe pre- 
Toltec period embraced the semi-mythic traditions of the early 
civilization and brings before us one class of divinities. The 
Toltec period brings before us another class; the Chicimec still 
another; the Aztec period another. The first extends to the 
sixth century, the second to the eleventh century, the third to 
the fifteenth century, and the fourth, the Aztec, to the time of 
the Discovery. 

In the pre-Toltec period, vague traditions point to the 
cradle of American civilization, and to the Votanic empire. In 
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the Toltec period the personal divinities and the gods re- 
sembled one another in many respects. In the Toltec period 
the statues of divinities, as well as the architecture of the 
temples and the symbols contained in the palaces, show that 
the worship of personal gods was very closely associated with 
that of the Nature powers, as the religion of the period evi- 
dently gave direction to art and architecture, as well as to the 
literature which prevailed. There was a change in the geo- 
graptiical location as time went on, for the mythology and the 
ritual moved northward. This appears from the study of the 
statues and glyphs. 

Statues are found in great numbers in the Umasintla Valley. 
These statues are covered with a great number of symbols, 
but present a great variety of drapery and show that the kings 
and priests lived amid great magnificence and the gods par- 
took of their power. 

In the Aztec period the divinities also partook of the mag- 
nificence which prevailed, but their personal and moral char* 
acter were very much changed, for the warlike traits of the peo- 
ple had been developed by long conflict, and the war gods 
came to the front; the Fair God, Quetzatlcoatl, having been sup- 
planted by Tezcatlipoca, the War God. We find that the bis- 
tory of the two nations has been so well preserved in the cal- 
endar stones and in the codices, as well as in the sacred books, 
that we may compare it with those which prevailed in the far 
East. We are sure that the personal divinities were designed 
to represent the Nature powers, for there are so many images 
which are covered with symbols which can be interpreted in 
no other way. Of course it is not expected that the same 
zodiacal system existed in America, as that which prevailed in 
the far Hast. Yet, in so far an the ordinary Nature powers could 
be represented, they served as the drapery and ornament of 
the personal gods and divinities which were worshiped. These 
ornaments and symbols varied according to the period to 
which they belong, as the Aztec period was marked by one 
class of symbols, the Toltec by another; and the oldest of all 
belong to the time of the ancient Maya civilization. The 
monuments of the north are different from those of the souths 
not only because they are newer and belong to a later period, 
but because they belong to a different system and have a dif« 
fereiit class of symbols. It is true that we find certain symbols 
scattered throughout the whole region, such as the serpent, the 
cross, the tree, and the suastika; but there are other symbols, 
such as the manitou face, the hook, the Toltec eye, and the 
crouching lion or tiger, which are not found in the symbols of 
the Aztecs. Still the Maya system was quite in accord with 
that of the Nahuas, as we find symboN resembling those of 
the Mayas in Palenque, Ococingo. and Copan, for these cities 
were devoted to the worship ot the gods during the Toltec 
period, and perhaps before that time. 
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It was through the position of the kings and fear of the 
priests, that so much of the wealth of the common people was 
concentrated in the cities. Yet there were outside the cities^ 
upon the summit of the mountains, images of coyotes and of a 
colossal figure of a winged beast, which watched over the 
fountains from which the water flowed, which supplied the city. 
This shows that there was still remaining something of the 
old animal worship which prevailed among the wild tribes. 
These were artificial, but there were natural objects which sym- 
bolized the same thought. The tradition, however, which most 
impressed the people was about (Juezaticoatl, who came from 
the Hast wearing a cross upon his robe. This, however, is only 
one account, for another tradition represents him as having the 
character and appearance of a monk or a priest, and yet his 
influence became very great over the people. 

There is a tradition, also, of three white men having ap- 
peared in the midst of the civilization which had prevailed, 
and who introduced systems of religion resembling those of 
the East, but so far as the evidence of the monuments go, it 
would seem that the priests hai great power and that the kings 
lived in great magnificence. There is a discrepancy between 
these two accounts, for the priests generally wore different 
garments from the kings, and were devoted to their office, and 
their style of dress was quite in contrast with that which pre- 
vailed among the kings; but judging from the statues which 
have been discovered in the midst of the forest of the Umasin- 
tla Valley, we may conclude that the story had come down from 
previous generations, and had been one means of perpetuating 
the priestly power. It is remarkable that the priests and the 
kings could have continued to rule the people so long, and that 
the magnificence should have been perpetuated during so many 
changes and so many wars. 

It would seem, however, that the personal divinities which 
represented the Nature powers were worshiped to the very 
close of the chapter, although their moral character changed 
greatly with the change of events. The ancient divinities of 
the Toltecs and Mayas apparently had been peaceful and 
delighting in the peaceful pursuits of the people, but the 
modern divinities, especially those of the Aztecs, became very 
war-like and seemed to delight in the war-like pursuits of the 
people. Many wars began late in history and the human sacri- 
fices increased as the wars continued. 

In 1 512 there were great acivities and many sacrifices, and 
a new sacrificial stone was dedicated. During the next few 
years Montezuma seems to have determined by brilliant ex- 
ploits to defy the predictions of magicians and shake off his 
own superstitious fears, but his people had grown tired of war, 
and the tribes around were hostile and notwithstanding his 
prosperity and power he had reason to fear the overthrow of his 
followers; though the common people had been so long subject 
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to the power of the king that they had no expectation or desire 
for deliverance. 

The practice of human sacrifice served to perpetuate this 
abject condition. There was another cause at work. viz.. the 
combination of the priests and rulers in the different cities. 
There is a record of a compact between the Mexicans and 
the surrounding tribes in the Valley of Mexico, that battles 
should take place at regular intervals on battle ground set 
apart, for the sole purpose of obtaining victims for sacrifice. 

There was a fortress built, and a garrison known as Monte 
Alhan built by the Aztecs. The object was to secure cap- 
tives for the grand dedication of Huitzilopochtli, which look 
place in 1546. Montezuma up to the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards had led his army against nearly all the tribes sur- 
rounding the city, in order that he might gain captives to be 
sacrificed to his divinities; thousands of them were brought 
in and one after another led to the summit of the pyramids 
where the priests threw them upon the sacrificial stone, tore 
their heirts out and threw them into the face of the sun. and 
thtir bodies down ihe sides of the pyramids where they were 
seized upon by the people and devoured, as if in a religious 
ceremony. These were the offerings presented to Huiizilo- 
pochtli, the god of war, and to Xe^catlipoca, the god of death, 
whose statue or idol was placed over the entrance to the court, 
which surrounded the pyramid. There were also shrines 
within the court in the shape of serpents' heads, filled with 
fire, and other symbols. These show how strangely the system 
of religion had been affected by the long wars which dis- 
tinguished the reign of Montezuma. It is probable that this 
practice of offering human sacrifice had greatly increased and 
was one result of the wars. Montezuma had ascended the 
throne amid great disturbances and had gained power over the 
tribes surrounding, who arose in revolt because of his cruelties, 
and yet the power of the priests seemed to keep up the prac- 
tice and increase the superstition of the mona'-ch. The sacri- 
fiees which he offe'^ed did not satisfy the conscience of Monte- 
zuma. His mind was full of fear, and so he readily submitted 
to Cortez. imagining that he was the Fair God, who had re- 
turned and who might deliver him from his enemies. This 
mingling of rage and fear was the natural consequence of the 
wars and the sacrifices which were offered. The evidence is 
that the .system which had prevailed under the Toltecs was far 
more peaceful, and that the gods which were worshiped were 
more kindly in their spirit and represented the more kindly 
operations of nature. 

There were thirteen principal gods, the most notable being 
the God of Providence, the God of War, the God of Winds, 
and the God of Water. The God of Providence had a seat in 
the sky and had under hi<( care all human affairs; the God of 
Water was considered as the fertilizing power, and his dwelling 
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was in the hit^hest of the mountains, where he arranges the 
clouds; the God of War was the principal protector oi the 
Aztecs, ami their guide in their wanderings. These gods were 
supernatural beings and had great power, Quelzatlcoatl had 
all riches of gold and silver and of green stones, and a great 
abundance ol ornaments. 

The city of Ctiolula was the place in which this god was 
best known. Cholula was given to commerce and handicraft, 
and worshiped (JueizatlcoatI, who was the God of merchand- 
i>c. lie came from ih<.- parts 
of V.ic.-ilan to the city of 
Choliila. IK- was a while 
man. a portly person, with 
a broad brow, great eyes, 
and I.I ge beard ; tha<ic and 
()Uiet and distinguished by 
nioder.it ion in all things. 
The people had good rea- 
sons for the reverence antl 
devotion willi which they 
regarded him. Me taught 
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ired no sacrifice of 
Ihebloodof manoranimals: 
he prohibited or forbade 
all war and violence. The 
name " Qu c tza 1 1 coat I " 
means "snake plumage," or 
" snake that has plumage "; 
this was his symbol of 
power. He was. according 
to historian*, high priest in 
the city of Tulan; from that 
place he went to Cholula. 
Though in temporal things 
he wa* ruler of Tulan, in 
all spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical matters he was chief 
pontiff in Cholula. A superior character was ascribed to him, 
and was brought out hv his personal history, a history which in 
some respects resembles that of Christ himself. 

Quezatlcoail's repugnance to the shedding of human blood 
was such that he voluntarily abandoned his throne and disap- 
peared. The story is that he embarked in a canoe made of 
snake skins and returned to the east, the quarter from which 
he had come, Ihoueh this comes from tl.e tendency to ptr- 
sonify. The personal character of this divinily is very attrac- 
tive to modern minds, for he lost everything from the machi- 
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nations of his enemy Tezcatlipoca, but he endured his changes 
and calamities with patience, and entered with calmness into 
his new life and finally disappeared. 

There were four gods who were created and bore the human 
image; their great clear eyes swept rapidly over all; they saw 
the woods and rocks, the lakes and the sea, the mountains and 
valleys; they complimented all and admired all. They returned 
thanks, and said we have received light, we speak, we walk, we 
taste, we hear and understand, we know both that which is 
near and that which is far off, we see all things, both great and 
small, in all heaven and earth. Thanks, then, to the creator, 
we have been created and, therefore, we are. 

Hut the gods were not wholly pleased with their work; they 
said these men are too perfect, they know and understand too 
much. Then the four men slept, and there was a council in 
Heaven, and four women were made. Next after them were 
other men created, ancestors of other people. The language 
of all the families was confused, and no one of the four men 
could understand the speech of another. Next the three tribal 
gods were turned into stone, and they worshiped the gods that 
became stone, — offered them the blood of beasts and birds. 
Toward the end of their long life these beings were impelled 
to lay before their gods a more awful offering than the life of 
senseless beasts. They began to wet their altars with the 
heart's blood of human victims. Man was made four times 
and four times destroyed, and so there were four ages. This 
is not a modern tradition, for it is perpetuated by the symbols 
contained in the calendar stone. The first age was the age of 
the sun, and was called the sun of the water by which every 
living thing was destroyed. The second age was that of the 
earth; it was closed by a great earthquake. The third aee 
was that of the aii; it was ended by a tempest. The fourth 
age is fire, and is to be ended by complete conflagration. 

Now this record of Creation and the symbols which are 
given to each, show that the Nature powers were all worshiped 
and that there were divinities representing each. The tran«- 
formation of the divinities occurred: Nanahuatszin was changed 
into the sun. and TczcatccazI into the moon. 

This indicates that even the four cjuarters of the sky and 
the earth were presided over by the different divinities, ex- 
actly as with the wild tribes. The elements were symbolized: 
the water by reed, the fire by flint, the air a tempest which 
overthrew a house. All of them are portrayed on the calender 
stone. 

It is to be noticed that among the wild tribes, the four quar- 
ters of the sky were ascribed to the personal divinities, and 
that these were called upon in all their religious ceremonies. 
Throuj»h their aid disease was banished. In this respect the 
systt-m resembled that of the Kast. for Ormuzd was the God 
of Light; Indra, the God of Earth; Kali, the God of Fire; 
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Ahriman, the God of Death. Bancroft says: "The Quiches 
had a multitude of other gods who presided over the destinies 
of men. The places where they most loved to linger were 
dark deep spots in the undisturbed silence of the grotto, at 
the foot of some steep precipice, beneath the shade of mighty 
trees, especially where the water trickled forth from the roots 
and from the mountain. 

**The Ouiches had a divinity called Gucumatz and llurakan. 
He represented thunder and lightning and the thunder bolt, 
three phases- the flash, the streak ot lightning, and the thun- 
der bolt, giving the conception of the trinity. There was a 
family of gods who had special temples in the habitations of 
the princes." 

The Yucatecs believed that there were four brothers, who 
were called the Bacabs; they supported the four corners of the 
earth and were regarded as air gods. The cross was the sym- 
bol of rain; the four winds bearers of rain. Chalchiutlicue 
was a sister of the rain gods. She bore in her hands a cross- 
shaped vessel. The Mexican name of the cross was the **tree 
of our life or flesh.'' It was an astronomical sign, but conveyed 
the idea of fertility. The Bacabs are pictured out in the codices 
a^ drawing stores from deep vases for the supply of the peo- 
ple. These Bacabs were the gods of the four points of the 
compass, but symbolized the kindly forces of nature. This 
syst^hi, which was so near to nature's heart, became trans- 
formed and greatly changed as time went on. At first the sys- 
tem was peaceful and the people were prosperous. Cities grew 
up in great numbers, but rival kings appeared, priests came 
into great power, and the Nature divinities were eclipsed by 
personal gods. 

There came a time wheii the palaces and temples were cov- 
ered with symbols which were calculated io awaken super- 
stitious fear, — the 3ymbols of the serpent, the manitou face, 
the dragon and other monsters. Altars were placed before the 
statues of the kings; pyramids were erected and occupied by 
the kings; shrines of the divinities were placed upon the sum- 
mit of the pyramids, but were guarded by serpent effigies which 
symbolized the rain clouds. The personal element was hid- 
den under the mass of symbols of the Nature powers. 

This worship of nature alone did not improve the morals of 
the people, nor advance their social condition.- though wealth 
increased and industries were prosperous. Tezcaltipoca took 
the place of Quetzatlcoatl. He represented the treachery, 
deceit, and cruelty which had remained in the heartsof the peo- 
ple, even while they had increased in wealth and become pros- 
perous. The priests became more numerous; they became 
educators of the youth. Temples became the place where 
virgins, resembling the Vestal Virgins of Rome resided. Such 
was the case in Peru, and to a certain extent in Mexico. 
Luxury increased, art advanced, elegance appeared in the halls 
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and palaces; magnificent temples were erected, long roads led 
to the cities. A barbaric magnificence prevailed, and yet 
Tezcatlipoca, treacherous, selfish, wicked and designing, as he 
was, became the chief divinity, though the memory of Quet- 
zcitlcoatl, the Fair God, still continued. It was a strange his- 
tory, but real, for the monuments testify to its reality, and 
tradition and records confirm the monuments. The god of war 
came into power. 

The manitou face seen sculptured upon the fa<;ades of some 
of the palaces illustrates this condition. This has the nose of 
the seroent god, the eyes of the god of water and other strange 
symbols, but it gave place to the horridjidol which appeared over 
the gateway of the temple court in the City of Mexico, which 
embodied in itself the God of War, Huitzilopochtli; the God of 
Death, Tezcatlipoca, and the God of Hell, Mictlantecutli. 
Kven the female goddesses, such as generally represent the 
fertility of the earth and maternity and other gracious traits, 
were finally covered with symbols of cruelty,- the head of a 
serptrnt and the skirt of serpents, and faces sadly distorted. 

rialoc. the God of Water, and the fertilizer of the earth, 
w*s seated in the great temple beside Huitzilopochtli, who was 
the (jod of War. Tlaloc had in his hand a shield ornamented 
with feathers. In his right hand there were three wavy sheets 
of j^old, representing his thunder bolts, sometimes a golden 
serpent. On his feet were sandals, with bells of gold haifging 
lo them. The body was naked from the thigh down. His face 
had only one eye, and there was an external circle of blue 
around it; around the mouth was a double band of blue; in 
his open mouth were seen only three grinders; his teeth were 
painted In the time of drought men were sacrificed to 
Tlaloc. Two festivals were devoted to Tlaloc at which were 
human sacrifices. It is supposed that the victims thrown into 
the sacred lake at Chichen-Itza were sacrifices to Tlaloc. 

Crnteoll was the Goddess of Maize, and from the import- 
ance in America of this grain, she became the Goddess of 
Agriculture and of the the earth generally. She corresponded 
to the Greek goddess Artemis, the Goddess of Maternity. She 
was represented with an infant in her arms, and had the office 
of bringing children to lite. CenteotI was the great producer 
and the most ancient goddess of the Aztecs. 

The same was true, both of the Toltccs and the Aztecs. 
Other gods representing agriculture and fertility had 
symbols that repiesented their character. The four Hacabs 
stood beside the vases and drew from them seeds that pro- 
duced abundant crops and other supplies for the people. The 
gods of the four element— earth, sky. and water — all seemed 
to be kmdly and peaceful, but the reign of Huitzilopochtli. the 
God of War, and Tezcatlipoca, the embodiment of treachery, 
were in the ascendency. 

Civilization advanced; in Greece there was no improve* 
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Ricnt in morals. Aphrodite wat worshiped by the Greek; 
Dionysus, the God of Wine; Apollo, the God of Letters; 
also Vulcan, the God of Industry, and Venus, the Goddess of 
Love. 

Wc see in this the difference between the religion of the 
A/tecs and the Greeks and Romans. All the gods may have re- 
presented the Nature powers, both in this continent and among 
the Kastcrn nations, but wc find far more cruelty among the 
gods of the Aztecs than among those of the Grceka. In Greece 
Atlas bore up the four pillars of the earth; Uranus reigned 
supremely in the skies; Neptune ruled over the sea; Vulcan or 
Hephaestus ruled over the subterranean fires; Zeus was the god 
of the mountains and the chief gods of the Greeks were: Ceres, 
the Goddesses of Corn; Minerva, the Goddess of Maternity. 




THE CLOUD IIOAT OF 



The elements were personified in these gods of the Greeks, 
for Zeus was the cloud divinity, Pluto was the God of the 
Under World. Neptune was the God of Water. The elements, 
the points ot the compass, the different Nature powers were 
all represented, but the gods were mild and peaceful. The 
character 3f the Greeks was full of the love of nature and 
the society of their fellow men, and religion gave character 
to their divinities. The divinities of the Aztecs also repre- 
sented their character. Tlatoc, the God of Water, was repre- 
sented with a glaring eye. He is sometimes seated upon the 
suastika, or whirling cross, which symbolized the points of the 
compass and motion of the sky. Huitzilopochtli, the God of 
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War, was represented as having teeth and fangs of the serpent, 
with the eye blazing in his head. His drapery fringed with 
the rattles or tails of the serpent; a death's head in the center 
of his body between his arms; its ghastly face looking out from 
the center of the body, the drapery which covered the arms 
and limbs seeming like a mockery by way of contrast. 

In one respect they resemble the gods of the Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians. Assyrians, Babylonians, and Hindoos, for 
all these are represented as being both male and female, and 
having children. To illustrate: Jupiter, or Zeus, and Juno 
constituted the pair which dwelt on Mt. Olympus and ruled 
over all the other gods, though Uranus, or Saturn, is supposed 
to have dwelt alone in the skies and was the supreme ruler of 
the entire universe. The Egyptian divinities were represented 
ill pairs, of which Isis and Osiris were the chief. 

The character of the personal divinities partook of the 
character of the people worshiping them, though they were all 
oi them regarded as the personfications of the Nature powers, 
as well as supernatural beings. Their chief characteristic was 
that they represented the real culture of the people, and so 
were called Culture heroes. They bear names which vary 
according to their locality and the people who worship them. 
Ii/amna was one of these Culture heroes. He was said to 
have invented letters; the two sets of hieroglyphics which 
were designed to keep the records of the time ot the days, 
months, and years, which are so abundant in the codices, weie 
ascribed to him; though the sculptured pictographs found on 
the calendar stone in Mexico were of more recent origin. 

We shall find the same true of the personal divinities of the 
Mayas and the people who inhabited Peru, including those of 
the Quichuas. It should be said that these people were more 
peaceful than the A/tecs, but were more advanced in their cul- 
ture and in their religious ideas. The divinities of the Mayas 
have been described by the Spanish historians, Sahagun, 
y\costa, Clavigero, and ethers,- but long quotations have been 
made from their writings by Mr. H. H. Bancroft. The hiero- 
glyphics and pictographs have been reproduced by Lord 
Kingsborough in his famous work; besides these, copies of the 
rodices have been recently reproduced by Due dc Loubat. 
These codices have been studied by a number of (lerman 
scholars, Seler, Schcllhas,— and a few American scholars, 
chief of whom are Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Dr. I). G. Brinton. 
The best books for the general reader and the mo«t comprc- 
hrnsive are those prepared by Dr. Brinton, entitled, •'The 
Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics and American Hero Myths." 

J'he Maya priests, as well as those of Peru, were connected 
with the government as an order of nobility; they were the 
religious teachers; the leaders of ceremonies, sacrifices, and 
confessors; the oracles of the gods were committed to their 
care. Votan, Zamna, Cuculcan, and all the other lemi-mythi- 
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. cal founders of the Maya civilization, united in their persons, 
the qualities of high priest and king. The Mayas intrusted 
the education of their youth to the priesthood, and the youths 
assisted the priests in their duties, (jirls were placed in con- 
vents, and thousands of children were educated at the expense 
of the royal treasury. Religious feasts were held on certain 
fixed days of the calendar. The priests were occupied in 
teaching their sciences and writing books. Landa says, 'We 
have found a great number of books among them." There 
were occasions when sacrifices lasted for many days, and when 
thousands of victims were offered. Dancing in the courts of 
the temple continued as long as the sacrifices lasted. The 
methods of sacrifice were peculiar: a priest adorned with 
feathers and loaded with little bells, and having a knife in 
hand, opened the breast of the victim, tore out the heart, 
brandished it toward the cardinal points, and finally threw it 
into the face of the sun. 

There were eighteen festivals at which human sacrifices 
were offered, at such times the people ate the flesh of the vic- 
tims sacrificed. There were days in which young virgins were 
the victims. The naming of a child was a religious ceremony, 
generally the child was named after the god on whose day it 
was born. There was a practise among the priests of predict- 
ing the destiny of the child, by finding on the calendar the 
position of the stars on the day on which the child was born. 
Auguries were learned from the North Star, which was personi- 
fied and represented in the codices. The god of growth and 
the god of death were both personified. A sacrifice at the 
close of the year was offered, and a picture of it is found in 
the Dresden codex. Another picture, from the same codex, 
has been interpreted by Dr. Brinton as representing the God 
of Time bringing in the dead year. 

The effort has been made to identify the deities from the 
pictographs and glyphs, but it is largely guesswork, and can 
not be relied upon. This, however, may be said: that there 
were personal gods, both in Central America and Peru, which 
were worshiped as supernatural beings, but there was no such 
conception of a supreme god as we have, nor even a con- 
ception which was equal to that of the ('reeks. The gods 
were identified with the cardinal points, the operations of 
nature, the course of the seasons, and, perhaps, with the 
astronomical movements, though there is a doubt about this 
last supposition. The gods are supposed to have consorts and 
to have children, the children performing of!ices which were 
peculiar to themselves. To illustrate: Cuculcan is supposed 
to be a god of the west; his consort was the rainbow; their 
children were the Bacabs or giants, called •*Chacs." They 
"were also gods of the cardinal points and of the crops. They 
are represented in the codices as drawing stores from the 
cloud vases. Each of the gods had his own mission and his 
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own personality, so that many have imagined that they could 
recognize them by the Dictographs. The god with a single 
tooth, is said to be the Moon god; the god with the serpent 
issuing [from his mouth, is said to represent the chief god, 
Itzamna; the god with the shaded face, is supposed to be 
Cuculcan, who watched over the crops. 

We are also to notice that the chief gods of the Peruvians 
resembled those of the Mayas, but were nearer to our own con- 
ception of the divinity. The prayers addressed to them breathe 
a pure spirit of devotion. The chief god was the embodiment 
of the light of day, and was represented by the sun, whose face 
was wrought of gold and placed upon the walls of the temple. 
There were Culture heroes who were the personification of 
light. The office and character of the supreme gods were very 
similar to those of the May.is. Bochica was the supreme 
male divinity, his consort was the Rainbow; Cuchaviva was the 
goddess of rains and waters, fields, medicine, and child-bear- 
ing; Votan was the chief god, he assigned the di£ferent races 
of men the places where they were to dwell, he instituted civil 
laws, and was the Culture hero of the Mayas, so Viracocha 
was the chief god and Culture hero of the Quichuas. He 
corresponded to Quezatlcoatl and Itzamna. The worship of 
Pachacamac appeared in ancient Peru, his name means giving 
life to the world. All of these divinities were worshiped with 
the idea that they had once lived upon the earth in human 
form, were white and bearded, but had withdrawn, and yet the 
expectation was that they would return. In this respect, the 
pagan idea was not unlike that which is held by Christians, 
though the character of Christ is infinitely superior to any of 
these Nature gods. The chief difference between them was 
that they represented the Nature powers, rather than the per- 
sonality of Ciod. To illustrate : we find in Peru the story of 
the four brothers. They appeared on earth after it had been 
rescued from the primeval waters, and the face of the land was 
divided between them. Manco Capac took the north; Colla, 
the south; Pinahna. the west, and the east, the region whence 
come the sun and the light, was given to Viracocha, under his 
name of the Finisher, he who completes and perfects. 



SOME RECENT ITALIAN ARCHitOLOGICAL 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

I. Grotto of Zachito. In the •* Archivio per I'Antropo- 
logia" (Vol. XXXIII., 1^33, pp. 197-216) G. Patroni writes of 
Im grotta preistarica del /mcIiUo and E Regalia (Ibid., pp. 217- 
275) treats Sulla fauna della grotte di Frola e Zachito. Both caves 
are near Caggiano in Salerno, and were visited bv Prof. Patroni 
first in 1900. The cave of Zachito yielded no or nze objects, 
but this fact does not necessarily imply their entire ignorance 
of that metal, since their neighbors of the cave of Pertosa, 
whose culture and the Zachitan show many close resemblances, 

f possessed it. Of stone and bone implements a number were 
ound, among them three small obsidian knives ^obsidian ob- 
jects were lacking at Pcrtosa) and an unused bone needle, 
showing manufacturing methods. But the important finds at 
Zachito are ceramic, — clay whorls (perforated), large and 
small vases, etc., — although the quantity is small as compared 
with that discovered at Pertosa. The material is practically 
identical in the two grottos, and the resemblances in orna- 
mentation are striking. Both at Pertosa and at Zachito the 
pottery was made inside the caves; the fabricators were 
women who remained "at home," while the men were away 
hunting, warring, or pasturing domestic animals at a distance. 
The pottery of both grottos is marked with the fingers of 
women. Certain very small vessels, apparently in imitation of 
the larger pots, etc., may be the attempts of children, or, per- 
haps, their toys. The type of pottery at Zachito and Pertosa 
is the same as that of the prehistoric ''station" recently dis- 
covered at Scoglio del Tonno, near Tarento. The culture re- 
presented at Zachito Prof. Patroni attributes to "the oldest 
people who occupied southern Italv from time immemorial," 
the Siculi of history. In southern Italy, then, there has been 
a persistence or survival of neolithic population, culture and 
ceramic art; also an evolution of civilization. The absence 
from both Zachito and Pertosa of the horse makes it prob«ble, 
Patroni thinks, that this animal had not yet been brought into 
the country, while the presence at Zachito of the camel sug- 
gests relations with Bactria or Arabia by way of the sea. 
Regalia, who discusses the Zachitan camel at some length 
(pp. 257-268) is inclined to look upon it as an intrusive ele- 
ment, possibly brought by sea. The presence of the camel in 
connection with human remains in a prehistoric '* station*' is 
the first case of the kind reported, not only for Italy, but for 
the whole continent of Europe as well. The date of the 
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human occupation of the Pertosa grotto Patron! fixes at about 
2000-1750 B. C, or perhaps somewhat earlier, possibly much 
earlier. Neither the people of Pertosa nor those of Zachito 
possessed any domesticated birds. As stated above, they 
lacked the horse, but had the dog, the swine, the cow, the 
sheep, and the goat. There were three breeds of dogs, two of 
dwine, probably three of cattle, anc* two of sheep Prof. 
Regalia estimates that domestic animals furni>hed about two- 
thirds of the animal food of these people. Remains of many 
wild animals also occur. 

■ 

2. ••Castellikri" OF Trieste, Etc. As cas/Meri art knoy/n 
in Italy walled places on heights of from ico to 500 meters, 
corresponding somewhat to the German "Hurgwalle'* and 
*• Burgb rgc.** They are particularly numerous in Istria, of 
573 casttilieri known, 126 belong to Trieste, 74 to Gorz, 383 to 
Istria, and 20 to Carniola. Of these Carlo Marchesetti has in- 
vestigated 524. The results of his careful studies are given in 
his I caUellieri preistorici lii Trieste e dcUa Rei^one (tiului (Trieste, 
*903)- These casteUuri contain remains of all periods from the 
Neolithic Age to the time of the Romans, and the oldest are at- 
tributed to the ** Illyro-Veneti.'* They seem to have first been 
built close to the .sea, as on the Ouarnero islands, and then to 
have followed ^he heights inland. The people who built these 
earliest castellicri were in the Neolithic Age, although somewhat 
acquainted with copper and bronze. About 1000 B. C, an in- 
vai^on of Illyrians from Carniola into northern Italy took place. 
These immigrants were in the Bronze Age and had some knowl- 
edge of iron, lived in castellieri and burned their Head. They 
left behind them huge necropoli, only a few of which (Sta. 
Lucia, Caporctto, S. Canziano, et .) have been explored. This 
Illyrian culture, according to Marchesetti, had three periods: 
I, I00C-800 B. C. (I lallstatt objects); 2, 800-600 B. C. (great 
independent progress in native industry); 3, 600-400 B. C. 
(Etruscan influence) With the invasion of the Celts comes 
the introduction of the La Tine culture and the downfall of 
many old casUllicri settlements. Against the Romans the cas- 
tellieri people long and stubbornly defended themselves, until 
in 182 B. (J., the founding of Aquileia marked the final con- 
quest of Istria. The Romans, however, made use of the sites 
to build new and stronger castillieri which they garrisoned with 
their soldiery. During the Middle Ages the castellieri were 
often used as places of refuge; to-day only their ruins are left, 
and these Marchesetti urges the people and governmental 
authorities to preserve, as far as possible. Lissauer, whose 
review (Mitt. d. Anthr. (i. in Wicn. i>>04. P- 87) is the basis of 
this note, evidently considers Marrhesetti's archxological work 
•f great importance. 

3. Bron/e Cl'I.m.re. Important is C'olini's stiHly Iaj civUta 
del bronzo in Italia (Bull. d. paletn. ital., Vol. XXIX., 1903) of 
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which a r^sum^ is given by Dr. Hubert Schmidt (Zbl. f. Anthr., 
1904* PP- '92-193). According to Cclini the Bronze- Age people 
of the Jiyndi di capannc (pit dwellings) and grottos show them- 
selves in various ways (dwellings, stone implements, burial, etc.) 
to be descendants of the primitive neolithic population. They 
belonged to a non Aryan stock, the " Ibero-Ligurian." The 
older Bronze Age in Upper Italy was contemporary with the pre- 
Mycenacan culture ot Troy, Phrygia and the isles of Greece. 
Relations with .Mgean- Mycenaean culture mark the end of the 
Bronze Age and the transition to the Iron Age in Upper Italy. 
These facts exclude a connection of Trov with the neolithic 
** Bandkeramik/' according to Schmidt. The influence of the 
eastern group of pile-dwellings and Urramarf can be traced 
southward into the Italian Marche. The older Ibero-Ligurian 
population, bf Ancona and Peraro, retained their mode of 
dwelling, and partly, also, their funeral rites, but the Picenian 
necropoli of the eirly Iron Age exhibit richly furnished skele- 
ton-graves with lying *' Hocker.*' A somewhat analogous de- 
velopment took place also in Lower Italy. At Scoglio del 
Tonno in Tarento, the upper layers contained imported My* 
cenaean pottery and a Mycensean clay idol, — finds of great im- 
portance (Schmidt thinks) for the chronology of the Bronze 
Age, not merely in Italy, but also in central and northern 
Europe. The necropolis of Timmari in the Province of Matera, 
shows the last stages of the Bionze Age in Lower Italy, or, per- 
haps, the transition to the Iron Age. The piesence of crema- 
tion here seems to show that by the end of the Bronze Age the 
Aryan population had reached the Ionian Sea. 

4. Pke-Roman Inscriptions. In the "Rivista archeol. d. 
prov. e. ant dioc. di Como *' (Vol. XLVL, 1902, pp. 25-64) 
A. Giussani publishes an article on I.'iscrizione nord-etrusca de 
Tesserrtt' c U altra iscrizioni pre-romane del nostro territorio, con- 
taining all the pre- Roman inscriptions (Rh^etian, Gallic) of the 
diocese of Como. The " North Etruscan *' inscription (the 
stone is now in the Cantonal museum at Lugano) found in 
1S99 at the northern end of Lake Lugano, is specially con- 
sidered. Giussani thinks the language of this epitaph Ligurian, 
but Wilser (Zbl. f. Anthr., 1904, pp. 104- 105), who reviews the 
article briefly, holds it to be Rhxtian ( North Etruscan) and the 
graves to which it relates belong to the time of the Roman 
conquest, 222 B. C. The proper names contained in the Como 
inscriptions are of onomatological importance. Alkovinos, as 
Wilser points out, is probably identical with Saxon Alcuin. 

5. Obsidian in Sardinia. The account of Lo do, in the 
•• Bull, di paletn. ital." (Vol. XXIX ,1903) of the Suizionc neo- 
litica dii Monti' Crpino presso Ctii^iiarri, is of importance as de- 
scribing a workplace for stone implements, particularly of 
obsidian, material for which was obtained from Monte Arci 
and Monte Trebino. near Oristano on the west coast of the 
island. 
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6. Plants of Pompeii. In the Museo Nazionale di Napoli 
are some i6o specimens of plants and fruits obtained from the 
rnins of Pompeii. Of these Wittmarck, whose article, Die in 
Pompeii gefundenen pflanzlichen Reste, appeared in Engler's 
•* Botan. Jahrb. " (Vol. XXXIII., 1903. pp. 38-63), has examined 
some 130 (seeds and fruits). Of archaeological interest is his 
attempt, from consideration of the fruits lound, to fix the 
month in which the city was destroyed, — the 24th of August. 
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ANTIQUITY OF LONDON AS A CITY. 

BY H. B. WHEATLEY. 

At the time of the Conquest, 1035, I'Ondon was a walled 
city, and this fact largely influenced the conditions of life of 
its citizens. By day, the gates were watched, each by two ser* 
geants, who were careful to see that no leper or fugitive bond- 
man entered the city. At the tolling of the curfew bell the 
gates were shut; thereafter no one was suffered to go about the 
streets or ways. The sergeants of Billingsgate and the Bridge 
had to see that all boats were moored on the city side of the 
Thames; none were permitted to cross the river at night. The 
exaggerated fear of invasion, which in our day has prevented 
the making of a Channel tunnel, is no new thing. Stow, tell- 
ing of a report that the French King was meditating an inva- 
sion of England, laughs at the panic excited by the tumor: 
*' They had in times past bragged they would blow all French- 
men out of England, hearing now a vain rumor of the enemy*8 
coming, they run to the walls, break down all the houses ad- 
joining, destroy and lay them flat, and do all things in great 
fear, not one Frenchman yet having set foot on shipboard; what 
would they have done if the battle had been at hand, and the 
weapons over their head !" 

Till long after the Conouest, the houses, closely packed to- 
gether, were but low huts of wood, thatched with straw or reeds, 
It is no wonder that fires were frequent and destructive. What 
has been called the first English Building Act provided, in 1 189, 
that party walls should be solidly built, but left untouched the 
question of roofing. In 1212 a terrible fire raged for ten days; 
part of London Bridge was destroyed, and it is said that 1,000 
persons lost their lives in the fire. After this it was forbidden 
to roof houses otherwise than with tiles, shingle boards, or lead. 
Later, tiles became to be generally used. 

An interesting (juestion relates to the population of London. 
The poll-tax furnishes the means of calculating that in 1377 
the population of the city was about 43,000. Trade seems to 
have been carried on mostly in the open street: hence the 
names Cheap and East Cheap. Shops were open to the 
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weather, windows being very rare. Trade regulations were 
strict, and the punishment for cheating severe. In some cases 
the punishment was such as entirely commends itself to 
modern judgment. Thus, in 1364. a certain John Penrose, 
convicted of selling unsound wine, was first compelled to drink 
a draught of it, then the rest of the stuff was poured on his 
head. 

The Bridge in its day was esteemed one of the wonders of 
Europe. As Howell renders a eulogy in Latin verse: 

•• Let the whole E irth now her wonders count, 
This Hridice of Wonders is the Paramount.*' 

The Kridge consisted of nineteen arches and a drawbridge. 
Under each arch the tide at certain times flowed like a cataract, 
the force of which was in some ca^es used to turn mills, or to 
raise water for the service of the city. The Bridge seriously 
impeded the navigation of the river. The fact is crudely ex- 
pressed in old views which show boats upset and men rarinamtes 
in ^urgitc vasto. The drawbridge was London's chief defence 
in popular uprisings, which always came from the southern 
counties, then the seat of manufactures. So late as 1554, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, although he had artillery with him, found the 
city impregnable on the side of the Bridge. He was com- 
pelled to lead his forces to the bridge at Kmgston before he 
could cross the Thames and make a serious assault on London. 
We are not sure that the neighborhood of London Bridge does 
not better preserve features of Old London than any other part 
of the city. 



A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

BY jEAN URQUHARDT. 

There is one quaint historic landmark in New Jersey which 
seems to have been utterly forgotten by the chroniclers. It is 
the old Copany Meeting-House in Burlington county; and it 
has always belonged to the Society of Friends. The school- 
house and meeting-house and grave-yard, all occupy the same 
enclosure; and the ground slopes down from the grave-yard to 
the little creek beyond. In the summer time, the country boys 
(who are nothing if not ingenious) used to coast down this hill 
on planks, and they slid well, those boards, on the dry grass. 
On Thursday, all the school children had to go to the service 
in the old meeting-house. Quaker style, and there were many 
tired little arms and legs on those hard benches before the 
afternoon had worn away. The youngsters firmly believed 
that the old building was haunted, and the more daring of the 
boys, for a diversion, would sometimes get up in the loft dur- 
ing recess and wave something white before the windows, which 
invariably scared the little girls into tears and flight. 
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The grave-yard was in a sadly neglected state. I remember 
seeing a spruce pine which had been planted originally at the 
head and between the graves of an aged couple who died long 
years ago. The tree seemed to feel that it had a mission to 
perform, for it had spread out from year to year, until it had 
almost entirely covered the two graves; thus uniting the two 
old people in death, as they had been together in life. Most 
of the graves had not fared even so well, for they were in 
various stages of collapse and disorder. 

The old meeting-house was built during the Revolution, but 
before the upper story was ceiled, a fight took place between 
the patriots and the red coats. It was quite near by, and the 
fray has always been known as the skirmish of Petticoat Bridge. 
The Americans brought their wounded into the still unfinished 
meeting house, and those that were badly hurt were carried up 
into the second story and laid (a hard enough bed) on the 
lumber that was intended for the ceiling; and the church be- 
came hospital, too. Then, when the bitter days of war had 
passed, the building was finished; and it is a severe comment- 
ary upon the mild and peace-loving Quakers that they used 
those fame blood-stained boards for the ceiling, just as they 
had intended from the first. It may have been patriotism, or 
it may have been economy, who knows? 

The old meeting-house is a plain frame building, and the 
first floor, or church proper, looks very bare until after you 
have been upstair?. Straight wooden benches range primly 
along a center aisle, and there is a slightly elevated platform 
at the further end of the room. A big old-fashioned stove in 
the middle of the place is the only thing which even vaguely 
suggests comfort. As one turns to ascend the narrow stair- 
way leading to the second story so.ne reddish-brown stains con- 
front the visitor, for they look out of place on the white-washed 
wall. They will show you the stains of Rizzia's blood at Holy- 
rood Castle, but here we have the blood-stains of a wounded 
patriot, and it trickled down the wall as they brushed him 
against it, in carrying him up to the second story. In the center 
of the floor, upstairs, there is a large trap door, with a low guard- 
rail about it, and around this hollow square are low, narrow 
benches built in stair-fashion, the lowest being next the trap- 
door. In the early times the Friends flourished in that part of 
New Jersey, and this arrangement of trapdoor and seats was 
made to accommodate the overflow of the congregation from 
the lower room. But one forgets all else with one glance at 
the historic ceiling, for thrre. srcmingly burned into the wood, 
are the touch of the bleeding hands and the print of the 
wounded feet. Somr of th» sc are as distinct as though they 
had been made yrsterday. and here the doubting Thomas may 
s^e and even feel the traces of the very life-blood that was 
sh'*H to achieve our national libertv. 

Oh that each and every grumbling citizen of this fair land 
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mifrht make a pilgrimage to this little shrine of heroism ! He 
need not measure his length on the ground, like the Eastern 
devotees; he need not even put peas in his shoes, as a penance, 
although he mij»ht aft'-rwards find some stray sand or gravel 
stones there, for Hnrlington county does not furni.sh asphalt 
roads for the convenience of the traveller; but what he would 
find, would be more loyally in his heart, more devotion to his 
country, and more ri spect for tho-e who freely gave their lives 
in her defence. 
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THK UKRMITAGK. 

(Kron the Wotld't Fair Ballatia ) 

The Hermitage, the old home ten miles east of Nashville, 
Tenn., the place where President Andrew Jackson lived and 
died, has been faithfully repnnluced by the State of Ten- 
nessee as her State Building at the World's Fair. The bed 
in which (Jeneral Jackson died, and other furniture of bi8 
room is now in i)lace just as it stood in lH4r). and the room 
is .ittracting a great deal of interest from Exposition visi- 
tors. 

The original Hermitage was designed and built by Gen- 
eral Jackson in IK\'\ and still stands in a remarkable state 
of preservation, with the furniture restored in its original 
place. The original paintings of President Jackson and 
his wife, and the original furniture of three of the bed- 
rooms and many other attachments have been removed to 
the Hermitage at the Fair (irounds. The dining-room is 
reproduced from the original, which has been entered by 
seven different Presidents. To the right of the main hall 
the sleeping apartments are reached The first one is that 
occupied by the famous hero of the Battle of New Orleans. 
When one looks at the very bed, in which he breathed his 
last, with the same coverings and pillows and valance, with 
the candle table at its head, the wardrobe, bureau and 
tables just in their old ]K)sitions, and hears the crack of the 
rifles and the rattle of the machine guns of the Boer War 
Exhibition near b}'. one cannot help but think of the battles 
of ••Old Hickory '* against the Indians in Florida. 

President Jackson was a famous host, and entertained 
everyone from a peddler to a count. Many of the guests 
would remain with him for years. 

In front of the Hermitage near Nashville is a beautiful 
lawn twenty-tive acres in extent. The drive-way. laid out 
in the form of a guitar, is lined on each side by rows of 
cedars set out in \<\i) by General Jackson and his son. To- 
day these cedars are of gigantic size, and their branches 
intertwining at the top form an avenue, said to be one of 
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the most beautiful scenes in the State of Tennessee. The 
old place is being kept up by the Ladies' Hermitage Asso- 
ciation, an organization of Nashville women. 

i I 



THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 

BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 
[Extract horn cb« Ckicago R«cord-H«i«ld.] 

Notwithstanding the Emperor of Japan's participation in 
public affairs, he still lives in semi-seclusion. Few people are 
ever permitted to approach the palace. Only a very small 
proportion of the population of Japan has ever had the privi- 
lege of seeing the residence of their rulei, and it has never 
been photographed. This, I am told, is due to a hereditary 
feeling concerning the sancity of the person of the emperor. 
I believe he is the only man on earth who can establish his 
divine parentage by the testimony of the entire state, and he 
received the symbol of his imperial power from the divine 
founder of the nation. These symbols are preserved in an 
ancient shrme in Shiba Park, near Tokio, one of the most 
beauti'ful examples of Japanese architecture, and they consist 
of a mirror, a crystal, ana a sword. The mirror represents his 
majesty's conscience. When he looks into it he sees the ruler 
of 43,000,000 of people, and is reminded of his responsibilities. 
The crystal is the emblem of purity. When he looks upon it 
he is reminded of what his character and his government 
should be. The sword is the emblem of power. When he 
looks upon it he is reminded of the authority and dignity of 
his office and the power placed in his hands to maintain the 
right and correct the wronjg;. Upon the i6th of December, the 
day assigned to the creation of Japan, the emperor visits this 
shrine and offers prayers to his ancestors, with significant cere- 
monies. 

While from our point of view it may not be strictly true, as 
proclaimed in the constitution of Japan, that he holds his 
throne '*by virtue of a lineal succession rnbroken for ages 
eternal,*' he is undoubtedly the representative of the oldest 
dynasty in the world, 700 years older than the popes. No 
other family ever reigned so long. No king, no emperor has a 
better title, and no man except some of the bare-legged, nomad 
B( douin chiefs of Syria and Arabia, have a longer pedigree, 
for he is No. 122 in an unbroken line from Jimmu. a god who 
was not only the founder of the Japanese Empire, but the 
creator of the archipelago. According to our reckoning of 
time, he lived from 660 to 585 B. C. The existing records of 
the Japanese government date from 712 A. D. unbroken No 
other government, except China, has such venerable archives. 

In theory the Emperor of Japan is the source of all good, 
and the fountain of all power. He owns every acre oT the 
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empire, his authority is absolute, the lives of his subjects are 
his to use at his pleasure, his judgment his infallible, and his 
edicts are the mandate of God; but in practice, because of a 
voluntary surrender of this autocratic authority, there is quite 
as much freedom, democracy and selfgovernnlent in Japan as 
there is in Germany and other European countries. 

This man, this divine personage, ** sacred and inviolate." 
voluntarily lifted Japan out of the list of oriental despotisms 
upon February ii, 1889, and admitted his subjects to a large 
share in the administration of public affairs, and on April I 
following gave self-government to every community in the 
empire. 

There is no parallel in history for such an act. Never be- 
fore has an absolute monarch voluntarily yielded despotic 
power, and in this case it was inherited from twenty-five cen- 
turies of ancestors, unquestioned. There was no revolution, 
no compulsion, no demand on the part of the people, but the 
blessing of constitutional liberty for which millions of peo|>le 
in other parts of the world have fought and died was con- 
ferred upon Japan from a sublime sense of justice, as a recog- 
nition of the rights of man, and the spirit of progress. In the 
presence of the imperial family, the peers, nobles and high 
functionaries of the empire, the chosen representatives of the 
people composing the first parliament, and the members of the 
diplomatic corps, the emperor stepped from his throne, and 
handed the minister president of state a roll of parchment, in- 
scribed with the constitution of the Empire of Japan. This 
document recognizes the sancity of the imperial title, and his 
majesty remains as before the source of all power and law, but 
his responsibilities in the exercise of these functions are now 
shared by parliament, and only in the presence of great 
emergency, to protect the public safety and the preserve the 
empire, can he suspend the acts of parliament. Even then his 
act must be approved by that body immediately after it next 
assembles. On the other hand, the laws of parliament are sub- 
ject to the approval of the emperor. Thus honors and respon- 
sibilities are even, and one is a check upon the other. 
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PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. 

Fossils fields near Kimswick, Mo., have yielded a number 
of skeletons, — two thousand bones in various stages of petre- 
faction. These were taken from the same locality where Koch 
took the largest skeleton ever exhumed and which isjnow^on 
exhibition at the British Museum, and is called the Missouri 
Monster. Mr. C. VV. Beehler discovered these later ones. 
There are many Salt Lick Springs in the neighborhood, which 
accounts for the many fossil animals. The ground is miry 
around the springs and is strongly impregnated with other 
chemicals. 
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THE ANTIOUITY Ol" ROPK.j 

• 

It is not an uncommon thing in this age of advancement in 
industrial and engineering matters for the present day engi- 
neer to assume that he knows much more than his ancient 
brother, and while this is true in many things, it frc(juently 
happens that an invention or appliance commonly believed to 
belong to modern times is found to have been known and used 
centuries ago. Ropes made of various kinds of fiber and 
leather are of very ancient date. Ropes of palm have been 
found in Kgypt in the tombs of Beni-Hasen (about 3000 B. C.)t 
and on the walls of these tombs is also shown the process of 
preparing hemp. In the tomb of Thebes of the times of 
Thothmes III. (about 1600 B.C.) is a group representing the 
process of twisting thongs of leather and the method of cut- 
ting leather into thongs. The Bible tells us that Samson was 
bound with ropes, and that the spies sent by Joshua into Jericho 
were let down in a basket, presumably by means of a rope. At 
Nimrud, Assyria, a carved slab showing the siege of a castle 
was found, on which a soldier was represented in the act of 
cutting a rope to which a bucket for drawing water from a well 
outside the castle walls was attached. The wire rope is gener- 
ally considered a modern invention, a product of modern skill, 
and it will surprise many to learn that its manufacture is really 
a rediscovered lost art. Although the yXssyrians practised the 
art of wire-beating, no evidence has been found to indicate 
that they used wire for making rope. The excavations of 
Pompeii have, however, brought to light a piece of bronze 
wire rope nearly fifteen feet long and about one inch in circum- 
ference. This rope is now in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 
It consists of three strands laid spirally together, each strand 
being made up of fifteen wires twisted together, and its con- 
struction does not, therefore, differ greatly from that of wire 
ropes made to-day. Pompeii was buried A. I). 79. 1,925 years . 
ago; but how long wire ropes had been known it is impossible 
to tell, though, judging by the knowlf<li:e shown in the con- 
struction, it mav be safelv concluded that thev were known for 
a considerable time. The use to which these ropes were put 
is not definitely known, but furthci excavations may shed some 
light on the subject. As to the use of rope tramways, it is 
said that they were in use as early as 1644. 
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AN K.XHIBITION OF ANCIKNT ART. 

Karly next year there will be held in the Txiuvre. Paris* 
an exhibition of the [>rirele.sN Parisian anti(|uitie.s recently 
brouirht over by M de Morgan from Susa. in Persia, where 
he has been conducting a very extensive excavation on be- 
half of the French j,'^ovt»rnment. A particularly suggestive 
feature (»f the showing will be the collection of over 150 
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pictures by the well-known landscapist. (Seorfjes Bondoux, 
who was e8i>ecially attached to the De Morjjan mission for 
the puri>ose of tixinj^ the present as|>ect of those wonder- 
ful and picturesque ruins that date from remote antiquity, 
and which are scattered over Persia, but which are rapidly 
disappearing^ under the hand of ofticial vandalism and nej^- 
lect. The most valuable find of the De Morjjan excavating 
party is a bronze statue of a woman, a portrait doubtless 
of Queen Vapirazu. of excjuisite workmanship, datini^ HKX) 
B. C. The style is said to be Donatelloesque. This Is the 
only presentment of a woman of so early a period which 
has yet been discovered in Persia. 

The excavations, extendini^ over six square leagues and 
employinfa^ over 5<X) dijr^^ers, also revealed — in addition to 
enormous quantities of pottery and sections of extremely 
ancient buildings — several silver statuettes of exquisite 
execution, recallinjr early (irecian art, and a considerable 
number of small square blocks of stone, used in house con- 
struction, covered with inscri])tions in Elamite, and in the 
even more ancient Anzonite, a lan^uaf;^e recently deciphered 
by Fere Schell. ])rofessor of the Sorbonne, who also accom- 
panied the mission. One of M. Bondoux*6 most interesting 
paintint^s is of the ruined blue mosque at Thoris— Tafris. in 
the confines of Persia and Russia, which is constructed en- 
tirely of briR^ht blue tiles. 
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EXPEDITION TO LAKE CHAD. 

An expedition is Ijeinjj^ orji^anized in (Ireat Britain for 
the exploration of those reji^ions of British Northern Nljjeria 
Protectorate situated nearest the western shore of T^ke 
Chad. The object of the expedition is to survey and in- 
vestigate thoroughly, and to gather some zoological knowl- 
edge indigenous to the country traversed. Some three 
months will be spent at a ])lace called Tonga on the Gon- 
gola River, one of the northern tributaries of the Benue, 
which is conveniently' situated for exploring the provinces 
of Southern I^ornu and Bauchi. The exi>edition is equipped 
with two steel fiat- bottomed shallow-draft boats. These 
have been built in sections for easy transit to Africa, and 
will there be reassembled. They have been provided to 
facilitate navigation of the shallower rivers, and will prove 
of great assi.stance in both the survey work and the collec- 
tion of zoological specimens. After completing all the 
work that can be accom])lished from the Tonga base, the 
expedition will move northward into the basin of the Koma- 
Lugu River, where a considerable area of little known 
country will be ma]>ped and explored. Proceeding down 
the river to Lake Chad. Kuka will be reached. Thence it is 
hoi)ed that the party will be able to proceed to the German 
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and French spheres of influence on the southern shores of 
the lake, and return journey will probably be made by way 
of Shari and Logone Rivers, past Lake Triburi, to the 
Kebbi, where is a tributary of the Benue. 
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THE PYGMJES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Pygmies of the Philippines are a race ot black 
dwarfs called Negritos (little negroes), who arc true sav- 
ages, relying for food entirely upon wild plants and wild 
animals, roaming through the forests in small bands of a 
few families, having no fixed places of abode and no shelter 
except the skin tents or tepees they carry with them. They 
number about 30,(XK), and their death rate and birth rate 
must be closely parallel, as they seem neither to increase 
nor to decrease. These fuzzy-wuzzy men are said to be of 
smaller stature than any other distinct race, even smaller 
than the pygmies of Central Africa; and, while they have 
crinkled hair and black skins, their features and craniums 
are nearer the Mongolian than the African tyi>e. Notwith- 
standing their small stature they are fiercer and more 
feared by the civilized inhabitants than any other of the 
savage tribes upon the islands. 

The presence of the Pygmies at the World's Fair Grounds 
has created a spirit of jealously among the Indian tribes 
surrounding the Indian School. Until the arrival of these 
little black men, the Indians were one of the chief attrac- 
tions. Each tribe exerted every effort to make their camp 
the most attractive. The braves could be seen each morn- 
ing comparing their records of attendance, which they kept 
by cutting notches in a stick, or depositing a bead in a 
bowl. Since the Pygmy camp has been established the 
Indians have been somewhat neglected, and the Pygmies 
are holding the center of the stage. Chief Yellow Hair, 
Hollow Horn Deer, Ix)ng (irand, and Cut Finger, arrayed 
in all their finery, stationed themselves near the Pygmy 
camp, and tried to induce visitors to ignore them In con- 
versation with some of the visitors. Yellow Hair made 
the statement that the intruders •* were no good, hair too 
short, not much clothes." He would point out with pride 
to himself and com])anions. then to their tei^ees, and beckoa 
visitors to leave and visit them. 



ANTHROPObOGICAb NOTES. 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Anthropological Bibliography of North Africa. In 
the ** Revue tunisienne" for 1903, M. Bertholon publishes 
Lanme anthropologique Nard-Africairu, n)02-n^j, treating of 
prehistory, craniology, and anthropometry, ethnography and 
sociology, and demography. Another bibliography appeared 

previously. 

« « • 

Dravidian Element Among the Bataks. According to 
Professor H. Kern, the eminent Dutch Orientalist, certain 
Dravidian ethnic names occur among the Karo* Bataks of 
Sumatra, proving, apparently, contact between these two races 
in the past. Some of the sub-divisions of the Simbiring, one 
of the five mergas, or chief tribes of the Karo- Bataks are said 
to have names of Diavidian origin: Ateiijala Malajalam 
(Malabar), Tjolija Soliyam (i.e. natives of the Tamul country, 
So\sLm)t Pandija Pandya (name of one of the Deccan peo- 
ples), etc. These names are to be accounted for on the theory 
that a portion of the Simbirings are the descendai.ts of Dravid- 
ian immigrants, who have amalgamated with the Bataks. In 
addition to these ethnic names many habits and customs of the 
Simbirings, particularly in connection with wedding and fun- 
eral rites and practices, are said to differ much from those of 
the other Karo-Bataks, and to indicate also a Dravidian origin. 
Prof. Kern's article is published in the **Bijdragen tot de Land 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indic " for 1903 (This note 
is based on the brief abstract given in ** Globus,*' Vol. 84. p. 
132). To settle a question of this kind, however, thoroughly 
convincing evidence is required, and some of the analogies 
cited, may, after all, be quite misleading. 

• • • 

HuNiiARiAN Ethnolo(;v. Of Count G^za Kuun's Hazdnk 
lakiH a romai uralom me^^sziinte utan a honfoglalas idejHg ( Buda- 
pest, 1903, p. 34), which treats of the ethnology of Hungary 
from the time of the Roman occupation to the Magyar con- 
quest, C. V. Uyffaivy gives (Zbl. f. Anthr., Vol. IX., 1904, pp. 
io6-iio) a good recension. The Gepida: (after whom earlier 
Hungary was called Gepuiia, as it had been formerly Gothia 
from the Goths), seem to have survived in Dacia as late as 
870 A. D. The Dacians, too, do not appear to have disappeared 
suddenly or entirely out of Transylvania, where they continued 
a shepherd life for a long time. The Huns of Attila Kuun 
identifies with the Hiung-niu of Chinese annalists. Among 
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the hordes of ** Huns*' were found, doubtless, many of the Volga 
inhabitants, and some Magyars, aUo. Between the Huns of 
Attila and the Magyars of Arpad a striking similarity existed. 
Reminiscences of Attila have taken deep root in the Hun- 
garian people (the Thuroczi chronicle of 1490 is full of them, 
and they persist in the folk-lore of the Szekler). There is a 
Szekler proverb from Haromz^k: "The Szekler begat the Mag- 
yar." Much folk-lore indicates a continuance of the Huns in 
the Magyars, and folk-sage has it that Arpad conquered Hun- 
gary with the sword of Attila in his right hand. Indeed the 
Huns were as little exterminated or disappeared entirely, as 
did before them the Dacians, the Gepidae aud the Avars. 
Gold objects dis«.overed in 1799 at Nagy-Szent-MiklcVs are said 
to have belonged to Attila himself, whose "palace** lay prob- 
ably near the town of Szeged, some four miles off. The Avars, 
who were conquered in 803 A. D., have still survivors in various 
parts of eastern Hungary, and form one of the chief elements 
of the Szekler. Another interesting feature of the Hungarian 
ethnology is the renascence of the Teutonic tribes after the 
downfall of the Huns: 1 he Gepidae in Dacia, the Ostrogoths 
in Pannonia, and in parts of the latter country, the Gepidx 
also. Hither, in 521 A. D., at the call of Justinian, went the 
Longobardi. Kuun seems to minimize too much the physical 
and psychical differences between the Huns, Magyars and 

Avars. 

# « « 

Indo-Eukofkan Okkiins. a noteworthy book, in some 
respects, is E. de Michelis's IJ ongine degli /mio- liuropei (Tonno, 
1903, pp. vi -699), to which Fenka devotes a long review in the 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien (Vol. 
XXXIH. 1903, pp. 353-358). According to de Michelis the 
primitive home of the Aryans was in that part of central 
Europe lying between the Danube on the west and south, the 
Carpathians on the north, and the Dnieper on the east. Here 
was formed the basic language of the Aryan stock,— the cen- 
ter of the Indo-European linguistic area lay in the region of 
the middle Danube, and in the proto-Aryan period the fore- 
fathers of the spe;ikers of the j///(*m- languages probably dwelt 
chiefly to the east, the ancestors of the r^'/i/Mz/i- peoples to the 
west of this center. This situation was also favorable for the 
prehistoric relations of the Aryans and the Finns, with the re- 
sulting culture-influences. From this center during the Bronze 
Age and at the beginning of the Iron Age, the I ndo- Europeans 
set forth tnto the neighboring countries (taking with them the 
custom of cremation) and Aryani/ed the aborigines. Of the 
three basic European races (the small, brunet, dolichocephalic 
race of the Mediterranean; the tall, blond, dolichocephalic 
race of northern Europe; the medium brunet. brachycephalic 
race of central and eastern Europe), de Michelis regards the 
last, or •' Slavo-Celtic *' type, as the " original Aryan." Physic- 
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ally, he thinks, this type is of Asiatic origin, and "not to be 
separated from the great Turanian race" of that continent. On 
the transitional period between the paleolithic and neolithic 
periods some Turanian tribes must have entered Europe by way 
of Asia Minor, mixing with the northern and southern long- 
heads, given rise by modification of the oiiginal Turanian type, 
to the Slavonic Celtic-Iranic type and the culture of the primi- 
tive Aryans. 

Against this theory Penka makes many objections: The 
transformation of a ''Turanian" people and language in the 
way indicated is unreasonable. It is by no means certain that 
the primitive Aryans in the pro-ethnic period were acquainted 
with copper. The primitive home of the Aryans need not have 
consisted of fertile land and steppes, for llngui^tic data (the 
differences in the agricultural terms of the Aryans of Europe 
and those of Asia) suggests an agricultural development in 
Europe; the Asiatic Aryans, after entering that continent from 
Europe, having given up (as a result of their steppe life) much 
of the original agricultural language. In the streams of the 
middle Danube no eels are to be found, and the eel is a fish, 
which, judging from linguistic evidence, the primitive Aryans 
knew. The kitchen-middens of Denmark, which de Michelis 
attributes to a b achycephalic Mongoloid people, may, accord- 
ing to Sophus Mi'iller, belong to the middle Stone Age, and 
represent not so low a type of culture U*./. our American 
Indians) as has generally been assumed. They are not the 
very oldest relics of man in Scandinavia. De Michelis's ob- 
jection to Scandinavia as the home of the primitive Aryans, 
that the beech, a tree known to them, did not exist these in the 
Stone Age, has been disposed of by recent ( 1S95) discoveries. 
Penka vigorously supports his own theory that the old Danish 
rgion was the primitive Aryan home. 



Moravian AKCHi^-ioLoiiv. In his l^eitraej^c antr Ktnntnis der 
Quartarziit in Mnhnn (Steinitz, K)03), reviewed by Lissauer 
(Z. f. Ethnol., 1904, pp. 168 1 70, Martin Kriz gives the results 
of his long and extensive researches in the Predmost hill, 
numer«)UH caves, etc.. in Moravia. At Piedmost man and mam- 
moth lived together during the Ice Age. during which period 
the mammoth met with a great catastrophe (snowstorm, 
disease, or the like), causing the death of some 500 individuals. 
Man dwelt there before and long after the catastrophe, but 
only in summer, in winter he turned cave-dweller After the 
Predmost hill was abandoned by diluvial man. it remained un- 
inhabited, apparently, till occupied by Slavonic settlers in the 
historical period. Immense numbers of animal bones have 
been discovered at Predmost. The human remains and relics 
include bones of six individuals, over 3.0CXD stone implements, 
besides many of bone, horn, and ivory; also pigments in a red 
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sandstone vessel, a mammoth-rib ornamented with zigzag lines, 
dentalia, etc. The most important caves investigatea are those 
of Kulna, Kostelik, Byciskala, etc. The last, from which such 
fine Hallstatt specimens have been abtained, was probably un- 
inhabitable in the diluvial period (both for animals and man), 
by reason of inundation. The human remains at Kulna include 
carved and engraved artefacts. Kriz is of opinion that diluvial 
man arose in the high north, and first migrated southward with 
the diluvial animals, and then wandered back sorth again to 
exist down to the present as Lapp and Eskimo. 



Prehistoric Mining. In an interesting and well-illustrated 
article on Prehist^rischer Ber^bau in den Alpen {Z, d. Deutschen 
u. Oesterr. Alpenvereins. Vol. XXXIII., 1902), M. Much dis- 
cusses mining in the Alps in prehistoric times: Salt, copper, 
gold, iron, and lead. It was salt, rather than the metals, accord- 
ing to Much, that first led man to penetrate into the Alpine 
valleys. The finds of stone implements at Hallstatt, where 
salt was obtained, seems to indicate that not until the later 
Stone Age did man (the pile-dwellers) penetrate into these 
valleys. Remains of ca. 400 B. C, testify to the continuance of 
the Hallstatt salt-works. Remains of copper workings exist 
on the Mitterberg and the Kelchalp. The copper-workers of 
the Mitterberg were related to the Austrian lake-dwellers. 
The salt-workers and the copper-workers were the same peo- 
ple. Olshausen, following Herodotus, thinks gold-mining was 
practiced in the eastern Alps (gold ornaments, — spiral rings, — 
are at least as old as the beginning of the second millennium 
B. C). Iron was mined in various regions of the Alps during 
the whole of the last millennium B. C. Lead, to judge from 
finds in the grave-mounds of F'riSgg in Carinthia, was at the 
same time mined and used for purposes of ceramic decoration. 
A brief abstract of this article appears in the *' Hessische 
Blatter fur Volkskunde," Vol. II., 1903, p. no. 
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POTTERY PORTRAITS. 

We have already shown that the prehistoric races of America 
were skillful in representing the human form in their works of 
art, for there are many sculptured human figures found on the 
continent. Some of these are found on the Northwest coast 
which have been sculptured out of wood; others are found 
among the ruined cities of the Southwest, these are sculptured 
out of stone and are generally covered with elaborate drapery, 
which shows the rich dress or costumes which were worn by 
the kin^^s and queens. There are also a few human images in 
this region which are quite rude in form and have little drapery 
upon them, and yet they show much skill, for they bring out 
some of the religious ideas which prevailed. They are idols 
and were designed to awaken fear, as they represent huge 
animals, such as crocodiles and tigers mounted on the backs of 
human beings, the combination being very peculiar and un- 
like anything found anywhere else in the world. 

These different specimens show that the American tribes 
had all reached a fair degree of advancement and skill in 
sculpture, for they are all finished in the round and bring 
out tlie different parts of the human form in their proper 
proportions. Some of them even give expression to the face, 
and even make the attitudes suggestive of thought. The native 
skill manifested by these so-called statues was not equal to that 
shown by the ancient Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, nor even 
that which was exercised by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and yet there are many things about them which remind us of 
tho-^e found in the far East. 

There is, however, one class of relics which have been found 
scattered over the continent, which is as interesting as any 
found elsewhere. We refer to the specimens of pottery which 
represent the human face, some of which were found in the 
ancient village sites of lower Canada, the state of New York; 
others in the mounds of Southern Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, 
and Illinois; still others among the stone graves of Tennessee; 
others in the Gulf Stites and in Florida. The best specimens 
arc those which were found in Peru by Mr. G. O. Dorsey for 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, and have been described 
in a pamphlet published by the Field Columbian Museum, a 
few specimen of which are shown in the plates given here- 
with. 

In reference to the entire series we would say that the pot- 
tery portraits are quite as interesting as the sculptured columns. 
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for they show the different stages of advancement in the art of 
pottery making, and at the same time show the different de- 
grees of skill which all the tribes exercised in expressing 
thought and in making the human face suggestive of that 
thought. It is to be noticed that the pottery varies according 
to locality, as well as according to the character of the tribe 
among which it was found. The pottery of the tribes which 
dwelt in the forest regions of upper and lower Canada and the 
state of New York is quite interior to that found in the valley 
of the Ohio, and among the stone graves of Tennessee. On 
the other hand, the pottery which has been gathered on the 
village sites which are situated among the Cypress swamps of 
Arkansas, is superior to any of those which have been men- 
tioned, but differs from those which have been found in the 
stone graves and along the Gulf coast in nearly all respects 
I'he peculiarity of this pottery, is that it represents the objectf 
of nature, such as gourds, squashes, and various plants, occc 
sionally the human form; but docs not exhibit as many por 
traits as are found in other localities, though the specimens are 
worthy of all admiration. 

Now, it is this diversity in tne pottery which gives rise to 
much inquiry: Why was there no much difference in the pot- 
t<ry of the different regions, and how comes it that the people, 
dwelling in the remote regions, in out of the way places, should 
excell all others ? The answer is, perhaps, that they were 
fainililiar with the objects of nature and took pleasure in imi- 
tating their shapes. They had. also, the opportunity of select- 
in|^ the most beautiful plants, and making these the objects of 
their admiration and as patterns on which they exercised their 
taste. In other words, they were artists who had gone as far 
as nature could teach them. 

It is for this reason that their pottery vases, and other works 
of the kind, can be placed alongside of that of the best 
artists, which have been wrou^rht into shape and been admired 
by persons of culture and taste everywhere. This only con- 
firms what Hugh Miller, the g'eat naturalist, stated in refer- 
ence to the similarity of the patterns of carri<iges and many 
other objrrts, which had secured the admiration of cultivated 
IKTople, being found in the fossil shells and other creations 
which he had finind hidden among the rocks. His explanation 
was that the same standards of beauty and ideas of grace* 
which the Creator has embodied in the work< of nature and 
hidden among the rticks. he has also bestowed cm man, who 
was made in his ima^(*; and it is a proof of his endowment 
that man is able to bring out these shapes, and embody them 
in his best works of art. Mav it not be then, that those who 
are so '* near to nature's heart." as are some of these un- 
trained children of the ffirest. are able to catch God's idea of 
beauty and grace from *ic c-inj^' the works of (jod in their wild 
state, and imitating their shape and form, and are able to 
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transmit the ideas of God to the most cultivated and favorite 
of his children. 

Now this is plain, and can easily be understood, but there 
is another fact which is obscure and difficult to explain. It is, 
that in America, where there were no such skilled artists as are 
found in the classic lands of the East, and no one to train 
the natives in any kind of art, there should be persons who 
could take the rude, simple lump of clay and mold it into such 
a shape, that it could represent the human face, with all the 
variety and delicacy of expression embodied in pottery, in such 
a manner as to astonish us. 

There are, to be sure, a few cases where pottery masks have 
been made representing the faces of children, probably children 
who have just died. These vases are very natural, and on this 
account are quite touching, as childhood is always attractive, 
whether among the rude and wild tribes or among the most 
cultivated specimens. In these specimens we see the faces of 
children as though they were asleep, their eyes are closed and 
their faces have the freshness and fullness seen in life. These 
may have been masks, and so can be explained without ascrib- 
ing particular skill to the person who made them. 

There art-, however, specimens of pottery which have come 
to us from the regions of the remote West, — the Cliff- Dwellers 
and the Pueblo-. These are not only beautiful and graceful in 
shape, but are covered with a great varie-ty of ornaments, many 
of them in colors. They cannot be called portraits. th( ugh they 
represent the forms of animals and plants, in such a way as to 
excite our admiration. At the same time, they have a mass of 
symbolism covering the outsid'?, which shows that the clouds 
and the mountains and the objects of nature were not only ad- 
mired but worshiped, and the religious ideas which wt-re 
awakened by them have been stamped upon these frail vessels, 
fO as to make them permanent. They are not so natural as 
those which have been spoken of. but they exhibit the ideas 
of the supernatural, and when studied and understood, they 
excite our admiration. 

There are. also, specimens which have come to us from the 
various parts of Central America, which reveal a great deal of 
taste, and show not only correct ideas of art but great skill in 
expressing those ideas. They elicit our admiration because of 
their graceful shapes, and because they represent the skill of 
artists who are unknown. The best specimens of all, or at 
least the most intercstfflg and, curious, are these which have 
come to.us from an unknown race ir. Peru. They, were found in 
the island of La Plata, thirty miles from Ecuador, and they 
are evidently prehistoric. A gold cup, gold and silver images, 
and bronze bells were found in the same island, which has been 
uninhabited sinte fhe days of history. The specimens are nn- 
like any found in Peru or Ecuador, but are like those found 
among the Quichuas. The peculiarity which most interests us, 
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is thai they represent the human face in all the variety of shape 
and expression which can be recognized among the living. 
The heads are covered with strange ornaments, consisting of 
knobs and projections, some of them resembling the rims of 
hats, but it IS not the symbolism which so much interests us, 
as the expression given to the face. It is impossible to describe, 
or even to define, the intent of the artist, or to discover the 
object for which the specimens were made, but the skill is 
manifested in giving a great variety, and yet eluding us by the 
subtle expression hidden behind the strange shapes. These 
specimens vary from eight to twelve inches in height; the most 
of them are broken, and yet their peculiarities can be recog- 
nized in the fragments. 

We are to notice that there is a succession of districts along 
the Pacific coast in which the human figure is represented. Each 
one chtractcrized by different adornments and different sym- 
bols; the skill of the native artists being devoted more and 
more to the effort to bring out the expression of the soul in the 
face, but the greatest triumph is secured in moulding the pot- 
tery vessels discovered in Peru. It will be understood, how- 
ev<-r, that this triumph was gained as much by the progress of 
religious thought, as by the advance of art; .is its effect is to 
bring out the soul from the midst of its mass of drapery and 
make it pervade the figure and overcome even the deadness of 
the clay. 
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BDITORIAk NOTES. 



Lord Avbbury is the President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Ossuaries found in Palestine are described by Miss Gladys Dickson in 
the Reliquary (or July. 

"English MsDiii^VAL Figure Sculpture" is the subject of an 
article by E. S. Pier in the Architetural Ret'inu, 

"Traces op Norsk Mythology in the Isle of Man," with ten 
plates, was the subject uf a paper read before the Isle of Man Antiquarian 
Society. 

'* Book Plates." The book plates of Horace Walpole. Joseph Priestly, 
and H. F. Bessborough, by Bartolozzi, have been on exhibition at Hanover 
Square. London. 

Danish Ballots is the subject of an article in the Scottish Historical 
Review for July, by Prof. W. P. Kerr; also "The Scottish Ancestors," by 
President Roosevelt. 

" London Skjns" is the subject of a series of articles by J. H. Mac- 
Michael in the Knf^iish Antii^uary. " Hnf^lish Society During the War of 
the Roses" is, also, the subject treated by A!ice E. Kadisee in the same 
journal. 

Rome and India. Mr. R. Seul read a paper bcrfore the Royal Asiatic 
Society on the connection between Rome and India traced by means of the 
Roman coins. Many coins have been found in a district from which the 
Romans imported beryls. 

••The Beginnings of Egyptian Art" is the subject of a book 
published by V'romant \' Co., Brussels. The specimens represent the 
period from 7000 to 4000 B.C. The articles appeared hrst in the Annuals 
of the Brussels Arch;L'ological Society. 

Discoveries in Scotland. Prehistoric structures in pits have been 
toond in Wigtownshire; a chambered mound, near Stromne^s, Orkney; six 
small cairns in Pauffshire; stone circles in northeast Scotland; and stone 
cists and urns at Long Croft. Laudtrrdaie. 

Israel in Egypt. The mention of Israel along with Caanan, Aske- 
Ion, and Gezer on the stela unearthed by Minders Petrie, at Merenpteh. 
near Thebes, in i8<A makes it certain that in those days the people dwelt 
in Syria, and necessitates a revision of our ideas on the sojourn and exodus. 

The Hellenic Society htid a meeting of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, July 5th; Sir Richard Jebb in the chair. Professor Gildersleeve. of 
Baltimore, was present. Mr. Gemoadrus. Greek .Minister, dwelt on the in- 
fluence of Greek literature and Greek art on the culture of modern times. 

Ancient Bell. The oldest bell in the United States is on exhibition 
at St. Louis. The bell was brought from Spain by Father Juan de Padilla, 
who accompanied Coronado to New Mexico. It v«as taken to Gran Quivira, 
where it was hung in a chuch; from there it was taken to Algodones. The 
bell weighs exactly 198 pounds. It was cast A. D. 1355. 

Traps. An article upon the traps of the American Indians is published 
by Otit T. Mason in the Proceedings of the Am. Assoc, for tht Adv. of 
Sctfoc« for IQOO. In the article the eighteen areas are pointed out. Three 
kinds of traps are mentioned,— land traps, water traps, and air traps, — also, 
enclosing traps, arresting traps, and killing traps. The enclosing traps are 
•nbdirided into four classes— pen. cage, pit, and door; arresting uaps 
into mtsb, hook, noose, and clutch; killing traps into wait, point, and edge. 
Tbf geographical distribution of the difiFerent kinds of traps is also dwelt 
npon. 
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T>K NuHitUATic SociiTYof New York hu recAHtly bscn a ... 

into the Hiitoncal Society of New York, and iu collectiOB will b« pre- 
served lo the roomi of the Society. 

Thx Hkbhkw Gihom. Tbii itTesm i* not kaown in Awrrlan. though 
there wm a SumeTian word meaning loine kind ot reed. Tbe Gihoait we 
are told, " compaiieth the whole land of Kuib, or tbe Kaui." ib« naoM 
under which the Babylouiana were known in tbe age of the Tel-el-Amamn 
tablet!. Among tbe early Babylonian namea are aome collected by Dr. ' 
fiDcbei, namei of the deified riven ot tbe country. 

Thk Greek tranilation of Geoetls, tbe oldeit known text, hea been «■ 
exhibition at the Unirertitv College. Excavation! at B«ni<Haaaea, begnn 
in 1903, are now completeo. The era of mummification had not diavBed, 
The wooden sarcophagoi painted with the evea of Otiria. and wtlb little 
botilei of rivert and tailing boat*,— oanmen itill clinging to their oert.— ie 
4.000 yeara old. Tbcae give a vivid glimpte of tbe locial life in KffypI at 
that early dale. Children bad dollt, with long braided hair and necmces, 
at that time. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Traditions of the Arafaho. Collected under the Aniplccs of the 
Field Coluinbiia Mutcum and tbe American Mnaeum of Natural Hie* 
lory. By George A. Dortey, Curator, Department of Anihropologjr* 
Field Columbian Museum, and Alfred L. Kroeber, DeMrtment of 
Anthropoloify. Untvenitv of Calilomia. Chicago: Field ColunbiaB 
Museum, Publication No. 81. Vol. V. 
ONS OP THE OsAQB. By George 
QthropoloBv. Field Columbian M 
bian Muteum, Publication No. 88, Vol. VI., No. 1 

The Ohaibi Powauxk Cerruony. By H. R. Voth. Chicago: Field 
Columbian Muaeum, Publkaiion No. 6i, Vol. III., No. i 

Tub Stamlbv McCormick Hopi Expxdition. By Ceurge A. DontTi 
Curator, Department of Anthropology, Field ColumUan MnaeuB 
Chicago: Field Columbian Museum, Publicailtui No. 61. Vnl. I II., Net x 

The activity ot tbe Field Columbian Maiaum ii illuittaied by iheen 
pAinpblett or booki. In igoi, there appeared leveral publicationi, one bf 
Mr. H. R. Voth on the " Oratbi Powamer Ceremony," alw another by Mr. 
tieorge A. Dorsey on" Arch.t'OloKical lovettigationa on the Islandof Ln 
I'laia, Ecuador." In 1903, " I'be Tradition! of the Arapaho," b« George A. 
Doney and Alfred L. Ktoeber: alto "The Tradition! of theOiage. br 
(icorge A. Doney. ami " Tbe Traditions of the Crows," by F. D. Sima.- la 
1904, " The Traditions of the Osage," by George A. Ooraey. Other pem^i- 
lets are forthcoming. 

These books arc all very useful, lor they show the character and tbofht 
of itie native race* of America, and *crve to perpetuate ibt mytboleiya 
tradllioni, relics and art of the different tribes. The domeitic life and aw> 
lomi are not to much dwelt upon as tbe religions beliefs. Thit !■ well, lor 

the beliefs will cbsBge, but the customs are perpetu^— "" -" ' "- 

be remembered. It it remarkable that a greater 1 
beliefs prevail among tbe aboilginas at America t 
other country, for each separate tribe bat a religious 
a system of lymbolism peculiar to itself. 

These reports will be valuable to the stadent e 
and comparattve art, as well as the ethnologists and 
are due to unknown parties who fumiah tbe meant 
I nveii illations. Chicago ti becoming the ceaierof 
the Field Columbian Mnseum Is ai proKTcaaive W 
though ita work ii done qnidlr and failbfnlly. 
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The Arapahos, like the Comanches and the Apaches, have alwayt been 
regarded as a warlike tribe and very difficult to civilize, and one reason for 
this has been the influence of the priests and medicine men and native 
superstitions and religious customs. This collection of mvths, which has 
been made by two separates parties, rather confirms the supposition. 
There have been modifications of their myths, for domestic animals and 
objects which were introduced by the white men have a prominent part in 
the stories that are tuid. We call them stories, rather than myths, for there 
is a distinction; the myths probably come from prehistoric times, the stories 
belong to historic times. The work of collecting has been well done, some 
might say. too well done, forthere is no absolute neccessitv for giving such 
bawdy stories to the public. Certainly not as they are told in the camps, 
though the entire elimination of them would detract from the volume a» a 
faithful collection. The Arapaho traditions are much cleaner than those 
of the Tshimshians and Kathlamets. It seems strange, h«>wever, to be 
reading about calves and cows and domestic animals as ^oing through all 
the transformations with the wild animals in these traditions. This shows, 
however, that the Arapahoes are as thoroughly pagan as they ever were, the 
fabric of their mind and character has not been touched by Christianity, or 
even civilization. 

CoNCEKNiNG Book-Flates. A Hand-book for Collectors By Zella 
Allen Uixson, A. M.. Member of £x-Libris Verein, London; Exlibris- 
Verein, Berlin; Oesterreichlsche ExLibrisGesellschaft. Vienna; So- 
ciete Francaise des Collectionneurs d'Ex Libris, Fans; ExLibris-Club 
*' Basilea," Basle. First Edition, with Illustrations and Flates- Chicago: 
Published by the Wisteria Cottage Fress; 1903. 

This is an interesting book, and one which shows great painstaking on the 
part of the author. It appears that book plates were originally coats cf 
arms, and were placed upon books as signs of ownership. The/ were pre- 
cautions against books being stolen or kept, but at ih«f present time this 
peculiar use of them is forgotten, and they have become not only the sub- 

{ects of antiquarian study, but objects which are admired by most book- 
overs. Many individuals scattered all over the world are fillink? their leisure 
time with pleasure, and their minds with valuable information concerning 
art, history, literature, geography, heraldry, genealogy, and biography, 
through the study of this most interesting subject. Libraries, museums, 
and learned societies vie with each other in the size and rarity of the col- 
lections they offer as a field of research. 

Thb Art op Fitti Palace. By Julia de Wolf Addison. Boston: L. C* 
Page He Co. 

This is a beautiful book and contains many beautiful pictures repro- 
duced by photographic processes from the famous paintings containea in 
the Fitti Palace. There is great variety in these paintings, some of them 
relate to Bible scenes and characters, and are by the old painters, such as 
Fra Bartolomeo, Titian, and Raphael. Others are secular subjects. One 
which is especially valuable to students of history, represents the ''Con- 
spiracy of Catiline." The paintings are in different halls, but it is singular 
that the halls have such heathen names as Saturn. Jupiter, Venus and Mars, 
and yet contain such paintings on Christain subjects as '* The Vision of 
Ezekiel," " Saint Peter Raising the Widow Tabitba.** and " The Women 
Carrying the Body of Christ. * This last painting by Fra Bartolomeo is 
one of tne most affecting in the whole collection, as it portrays the feelings 
of attachment of the women to the body of Christ. Nothing could be more 
expressive than this picture. It alone is worth the price of the book. 

The only heathen painting, or, more properly, classic, is of Venus and 
Valcan with Cupid, by Tintoretto. It is a very beautiful picture, and 
nicely reproduced. It is a luxury furnished at a low price, which the pub- 
lisher has placed before the public. Other volumes are to follow. 
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ElOKTKKNTII AKMUAL RbPOBT OF THK BURBAU OF AmSKICAM ETBMO- 
LOGV TO THE SECXETABY OF THK ShITHSOMIAM iNSTtTUTIOM. IS9S- 

1897. By J. W. Powell, Uiractor. In two [MiU. Fkit I.. WadtiaglOB: 

Government Printing Office; 189Q. 

The main part of tbii report ii on the art of the Eikimos, cspccUllT 
those about Behring Straits, by Mr. Edward V. Nelson. It ii full of platfft 
and cuti which itluttraie the lubject. We i^e in the frontiipiece the faces 
of an intercsiJDg group o( Eikimoi, and then following it platetillostrating 
the tools, weapons, oroaraems, pipes, and other relics; beside* the houcet, 
boats, sleds, etc.; their graves and their masks. It ia the beat book on 
the Eskimos that we have seen, and is a very valuable contribntion to the 
department of American ethnology. 



This entire volume is devoted to the description of the aboriginal pot- 
tery of the eastern United States by W. H. Holmes, and ia an eaceediuljr 
valuable contribution to the subject. Mr. Holmes is an artist and nnoer- 
stands the nature of the American art as thoroughly as anyone living, Htt 
is an excellent draftsman, and is not dependant on olhen for drawing the 
markings shown in the pottery. Some of the plates reproduce the pottery 
as heiiotypes. 






The collection of many of the specimens were made by private Indi* 
ng them Gen. Gates P. Thruston, Clarence T. Moore, Prof. 
W K. Moorehead. Among the specimens of pottery vessels, 
we would mention thoie from Arkansas, now in the Uavenport Academy. 
There is a great variety of shapes, and some of them are very beantKol 
and symetncal; some of them imitative of shells, of (tourds, ot fishes, and 
nondescript animals. The collection is from Gen. P. Thruston. 

The collection from the Gulf Coast, gathered by Mr. Clarrnce T. 
Moore, contains portrait vases, vases with the engravings ot an eagle, 
froKS and owls; vases From Florida; uniquebotiles with strange ornaments; 
rectangular vases, decorated on the outside with human ligarcs in relief; 
pottery with stamped decorations; vessels In the shape of lily blossoms, tbe 
blossiims forming the rim; also bowls of elaborate decorations re pre sent inip 
fc4thers. The pottery of the Iroquois tribes is rather inferior. A fear 
specimens imitating bark vessels, and one vase, from Colchester. Ver- 
iiiimi, which is especially beautiful. There are a few vases from Ohio; one, 
which was found in a mound in Ross County, is verv svmmetrical. There 
are also a lew vases of the Mandans and Pawnees, wnicb finish the book. 

The vases which most interest us are those which imitate the hgman 
head, these seem tike portraits, and arc so life-like that some have thought 
thry were made as death masks, and afterwards worked into the shape of a 
human hrad. They are certainly very interesting specimens, 

Katiii.mp.t TfXTs. By Frani Boas. Washington, D, C: Sinilhaoaia> 

Imiituiion. Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin No. 36, 
TsiMsitiAN Texts. By K'am Boas. Washington. D. C: Smithtonintt 

Institution, Bureau of Ethnology Bulletin No. 17, 

These two bnoks bring out the peculiarities of the Inognace a 
etpeciallv the peculiarities o( the character of the tribes situated on I 
Northwrst coast. It is well known that the language is very difficult 
pn>n'ii]nrr, and also difficult 10 translate, hut no such difficulty eaisis 
referenrc to the social cliaratl-r and habits of the people. The myths 
the different tribes are eiven in the leita and are translated by Dr. B« 
aid then are considered in abstracts, in such a way as to be easily rcsd m 
Hnderstojd, The abklracta show that the myths or mdiiioiis vary ncciN 
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\ng to the tribe& and localities. Those of the Tsimshians arc much better 
reading than those of the Kathlamet. Neither are very elevating or especi- 
ally entertaining. They bring out the habits of the people and introduce 
us to such surroundings as one finds among savages. 

The myths have to do with the animals, such as sea lions, seals, por- 
poises, sturgeon, beaver, raccoon, otter, bears and deer; shells of all kinds, 
clams, oysters, crabs and mussiels. Certain monsters are brought to light 
resembling whales. Animals talk as they do in /Ksop*s fables; they live in 
houses and seem to be human, yet have animal forms. There is no such 
beautiful conception of animals and birds, as we find in the mythologies of 
the Eastern tribes, for many of the myths are postively vulgar, and the 
language is tilthy; and yet "transformation" is as common on the North- 
west coast as in the Eastern tribes. It is fortunate that the work of trans- 
lating the mvths has fallen into the hands ok one who has exercised good 
judgment and put them into language — the best that could be used under 
the circumstances, though it fails to hide the Blthy and vulgar habits and 
thoughts of the people. 



History of thf. Mookish Empire in Europe. By P.Scott Phila- 
delphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co.; 1904. 

Three bulkv volumes of about seven hundred pages each are devoted 
to the history of the Moors. They are people who nad far more to do with 
the destiny of Northern Africa and Southern Europe than with America. 
Thr- .Moors became Monammedans, and the rise of this religion has had a 
great effect on the history of the world. The Moors also, along with the 
Arabs, had some influence upon the rise of letters. The library of Aly- 
attes was undoubtedly the greatest repository of learning which had 
existed in Europe up to the year 961; still the triumph of the Musselmen 
filled the warehouses from the plundered churches, and the inmates of the 
monasteries were ^xposed for sale in the markets. 

The author says thai the reverence entertained by the Spanish Christ- 
ians for the Sepulchre of St. James exceeded that which the most fanatic 
Mu^selman regarded the prophets at Medina. The savage instincts of the 
Berbers were indulged in by all, by torture and all the arts of the most 
exquisite cruelty. Thus we get glimpses of the condition of Europe at this 
time, when Moors, Arabs, and Berbers were active, but the Anglo-Saxons 
of North Europe were in a passive condition, and vet were getting ready to 
fill the whole of Europe with a lasting and growing civilization. These 
facts come out slowlv while reading this book, for it is voluminous and the 
progress of thought is slo«*, though thorough and instinctive. ^ 



Natick Dictionary. Bv James Hammond Trumbull. Washington, 
I>. C : Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Trumbull was. before he died, said to be the only man in the world 
that ( ould read the Bible which Kev. John Eliot translated into the Indian 
tongue, and which is now to scarce that it requins a f.ibulous price to buy 
*t. He was next to Dr. D. G. Brinton in his command of the Indian lan- 
guages, though Dr. \V. W. Tooker wa? and is a good scholar in that direc- 
tion, and Mr. A. S. Gaschet is. perhaps. su[>erior to all. 

The dictionary is a monument to Sir. Trumbull's industry and learn- 
ing. The language has not been so useful as one might expect, for the 
history and mythology of the tribes which spoke it became known to the 
whites by means of social intercourse, and yet as a contribution to Ameri- 
can linguistics it is valuable. It is fortunate that the Ethnolo^^ical Bureau 
has secured the manuscript and published it. It is very likely that as 
archaeologists increase in number and learning.^the dictionary will be studied 
and will be verv useful, especiallv in comparing the Algonkin with other 
languages which are spoken on this continent. 
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Prnnsylvania. a Primer by Barr Ferrec, Secretary of the FcnBsylvania 
Historical Society. Ni:w York: Leonard Scott Co. 

This is a history of Pennsylvania, written from a geoi^raphical and 
ethnuj(raphical staRdpoint, with the archaeology left out It contains many 
sketches about the Indians and the early settlers, and has many maps and 
cuts representing the houses of tbe old settlers. Any antiquarian would be 
interested in it. 



History vs. The Whitman Saved Oregon Story. By William I* 

Marshall. 

This is written in support of the criticism made by Prof. Borune, and in 
answer to the defence o( the books by Barrows. Oregon, and Nixons on how 
Marcus Whitman saved Oregon. The literature on the subject is becoming 
exhaustive, but does not altogether convince either party to the dispute, or 
Sfttle the question. It is certainly true that Marcus Whitman went to 
Oregon ana had an influence in the settlement of that distant country and 
gave an impetus to the establishmet of right institutions. 

Jdi'rnal i>e la SociEW-: Uks Amrricanistks i>e Paris. Numdro- 
Dcdic Par la Socicic a I'occaMou de L' Exposition Universelle de Saint 
Louis aux Academics et SocictOs savantcs des Etats Unis de Amcrique. 

This journal describes the visit of Lesifur to the United States in 1778. 
It IS especiullv timely in connection with the exposition at St Louis, as it 
Kives a view of the country as it w.is at that time. The editor, Dr. G. T. 
flamy, has furnished a portrait of Leseur, and various cuts and plates 
which show th.- condition of the country and the size of the towns and 
cities of that time. The maps show that nearly all the villages have grown 
to he cities, and reveal the growth ol the country from small beginnings. 
Memphis seems to have been a I'ttle hamlet, as was also Natchetz. The site 
of Cincinnati, espccullv Walnut Hills, had. according to the picture, not a 
single house. The author was very thoughtful m thus presenting these 
pictures to the American public, enabling them to see the contrast between 
the early and present conditum of the couutry. 



Vatk AN Mamts(*kipt. a Reproduction and a Digest. By Ducde Loubat. 
New York: .Museum of Natural Mistory. 

The first part treats of the skies, the planets, the past and future epochft 
of the world. The set ond part is an astrological or divinity calendar, re- 
cording the divisions of the sacred period of 2^K) days. The third part it 
historical, giving the n.iiiies of the Aztec kings of Tenochtitlan and the 
dates of their reigns, with pictographs of important events. This Codes is 
a copy on Kuropcan paper of pictures made by .Mexican painters shortly 
after the C'onc^uest. The cop\ist was a Dominican monk, Pedro Las Kias, 
The work was prftbably introduced into the Dominican Library about 1570* 
althou^'h the first mrntion of it appears in a catalogue of l$(A It was 
copieil by Lord Kuigsboroufc;h in his great work. 

r^e Kejev^ry Cod«*x is a document which throws much light upon th* 
ancient civilization of the Nahuas. It is a pictorial history which relates to 
( tvil ,ind religious matter^, and was kept b\ the priests carefully, so as to 
escapt th" hands of the Spanish iconoclasts. It takes it name from the 
celehr.itfd Kejevary to whom it once belonged. It was presented to the 
Liver p<iol Kree Public Musrum by Joseph Mever. It is printed on four 
strips of parchment made of deer skin. atx>ut six and eight-tenths inches 
wide and of different lenkSths; they are pasted together. making a strip 13 ^ 
feet lon^. which is folded into the shape of a fan. after the fashion of ancient 
(»ooks. The pictures are painted on both sides. Kdward Seler maintains 
that one side is devoted to the guardians of the night, and the other to the 
guardians of the day. 



THE 

MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET. PH. D. 

Editor of '*The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.** 

A Second Edition of this book, containing five 
*^ NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders' Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. ^ 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all ])arts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and tho.se which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics verj correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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Four Hundrtd Pages, 
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This book contains a summary of io- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention being given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the landi 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles <^ 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
iiizaiion. and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The boolc is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the lactl 
arc drawn from the reports of the ex* 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illut- 
tratcd. and is the more valuable on that 
account, 



This book will be the fourth volume ot the series on Pre-his^ 

toric America and will contain about the same number 

of pages and be finished in the same style as 

those which hare been published. 
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THE PERUVIAN ASTERISMS AND THEIR RELATION 

TO THE RITUAL.* 

BY STANSBURV HAGAR. 
8*crttary of tha Department of Archsolef 7, Brooklyn Inttitvi* of Arts and Sciences. 

When the Spaniards entered Peru they found that the 
people celebrated certain festivals which were repeated 
annually, one each month. These festivals differed little 
either from year to year, or as observed in Cuzco and Quito. 
There were four ])rincipal festivals, the dates of which were 
determined by the solstices and equinoxes, and eight minor 
festivals distributed amongst the intervening months. It is 
probable that when the conquistadores arrived, the dates of 
the major festivals were determined by landmarks, some 
natural, some artificial; so distributed along the eastern 
borizon as to mark the point of sunrise at the equinoxes 
and solstices. Dr. Fewkes tells us that by a similar system 
marking all the months, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona still determine the dates of their monthly fes- 
tivals, with remarkably slight variation. Many of the early 
writers refer to columns used for this puri>ose. both at Cuzco 
and Quito; but they differ radically as to the number of these 
columns and their location. Garcilasso states that the 
Cuzco columns existed as late as the year 15t)0, but no trace 
of them has been seen by later travellers. However, if we 
suppose them to have consisted partly, at least, of natural 
landmarks located some distance from the city, the con- 
fusion with respect to them is not astonishing, nor is it 
strange they have not been found. 

Evidently this system of time measures was preceded by 
the simpler observation of the rising and setting of con- 
spicuous groups of stars. At first, primitive man seems 
generally to have made use of the Pleiades for this purpose, 
because, as Mr. Haliburton has shown, they were so located 



*Wnm fSfara vm^ Wfm tke CoagiM dm Aaertcaalsiee, Smctgwt, 1904; aji4 tke Co«- 
li •f Afti Mi4 Mmmtm, St. L««fe, 1904. 
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as to easily mark the approach of the two agricultural 
seasons, the rainy aod the dry. This was certainly the ba«la 
of the primitive calendar of Peru. Later obserrationa 
passed from this single asterism to conspicuous ((roups 
lying along the course of the moon, and thus a lunar sodiac 
was created. This in turn became solar when thought and 
observation had sufficiently advanced to realize that the sun 
by day passed over the same course as the moon by night 
The division of the solar course into twelve-month periods, 
also implies an attempt to cofirdiDate the solar and lunar 
years; but again, when we approach the Peruvian calendar 
there is great confusion and contradiction. The explanation 
which seems best to reconcile the conflicting statements, is 
that the Peruvians actually observed the equinoxes and sol- 
stices by means of the landmarks already described, and 
thus divided their year into four seasons, the names of 
which have been recorded They then subdivided these 
seasons into three months, the first two arbltarily consist- 
ini,r of thirty days, the third, of the remaining period. They 
cummenced at, or immediately after sunset, and continoed 
fur an indefinite time. 

Now, what was the basis of the ritual of these festivals? 
Whenever the date of a festival is determined by a direct 
reference to a celestial body, we may be certain that there 
is an astronomical element present in the myth or legend; 
as well as in the ritual pertaining to it. The festival was 
originated to mark the season for some purpose important 
to agriculture, or some other department of human labor, 
and the ritual seeks to Induce conditions favorable to tbe 
end towards which that labor is directed, while the myth 
personifies the natural forces involved, and allegorises the 
])art which they play. The Peruvians believed that every 
living thing uj>on earth— and every object was regarded as 
possessing spirit or life — reflected in form and all other 
cliaracteristics, tbe attributes of its prototype which exists 
invisibly in the sky. That prototype they called mama, or 
mother, and If, in a certain portion of the sky, a stellar 
group was observed to suggest the form of some terrestrial 
object, it was explained as due to tbe predominant influence 
of the mama of that object in that portion of the sky. Pte 
example, this idea may be found to-day among the uidians 
on the upi>er waters oi the Amazon. They also give to the' 
]irototyi)e the name of '■ mother," and many of tfa 
stt-llations are identical with those of the Penivla 
less definite form the same idea is also found ami 
tribes of North America. In the Orient it is devel 
the noble philosophy of Plato, but attains its clima: 
Hindu doctrine of^ the Divine Motherhood; in fact, t 
cept is of world-wide distribution. From this Pemyi 
tern of the mamas, tt followed that ' >f i 
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for example, was thouf^ht to control that portion of the sky 
where a celestial object — in this case a dark spot in the Milky 
Way— suggested the form of the llama, and for that reason 
was called by its name The llama asterism was, therefore, 
described as watching over and caring for the welfare and 
increase of its terrestrial descendants, and petitions were 
addressed to it by those who stood in need of its good offices 
on behalf of their Hocks. In primitive times it was thought 
necessary to explain to this mama, as exactly as possible by 
means of pantomine, the nature of the desired boon, hence 
the ritual. 

In addition to its usual aspect, however, another element 
operated to powerfully influence the location of these mamas. 
Probably long before the solar zodiac had been recognized, 
the concept of the influence of the celestial prototype 
created a tendency to attribute any seasonal increase in 
the importance of a terrestrial object to the predominance 
of its mama in the ]^)ortion of the sky which was conspicu- 
ous at that time. I*or exam])le, the great profusion of the 
conspicuous and beautiful cantuta flowers { periphragmios de- 
pendens) in Peru during the month of June, seems to have 
led to the identitication of the Cantut asterism with another 
dark sjwt in the Milky Way. which rises nearly at sunset 
during this month. So seasons, as well as form, deter- 
mined the position of the Peruvian asterisms, and from this 
cause arose a series of asterisms which denoted seasonal 
concepts when in opposition to the ]>osition of the sun. The 
course of the moon could not l>e coordinated with the sea- 
sonal changes, but gradual! vast he sun 'spat li along the zodiac 
began to he recognized, and. as it became known that the orb 
was passing by day through the asterism six signs distant 
from that which rose in the East at sunset, a solar cult sprang 
up. which modified the purely stellar system of the mamas 
by teaching that the influence of these jirototypes was 
greatly strengthened by, or even entirely due to the near 
presence of the solar ruler of the sky. Consi.stently with 
this modiflcation, there arose a new series of asterisms, the 
mamas of which were believed to exert their strongest in- 
fluence on earth when in conjunction with the sun. instead 
of in opposition to it. This last stage had been reached in 
Peru limg before the arrival of the Spaniards, but traces 
of the older system remained. In some cases it had, j>er- 
haps. been found diflicult or im])Ossible to imagine amongst 
the stars in conjunction with the sun, an object of satisfac- 
tory form to rejircsent the required seasonal concepts, and 
here the oppositional asterism had been retained, although, 
by a kind of astronomical Action, it was regarded as exert- 
ing its influence from the position of conjunction. A change 
of a similar nature seems to be indicated in the Accadian 
and other calendars. 
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The astronomical myths and ritual naturally followed 
the calendar changes, and the festivals at first connected 
with the asterism crossing the meridian at midnight, were 
transferred to the opposite asterism through which the sun ^as 
passing at the time of the celebration, but one trace of the 
purely stellar system remained in the beginning of the ntes 
after sundown. 

Our knowledge of the Peruvian asterisms is derived from 
three main sources, the star-chart of Salcamayhua, the plan of 
the city of Cuzco, which was supposed to reflect the celestial 
plan, and the lists of asterisms given by the early writers.* 
These lists are, however, rather brief, and few of the stars and 
constellation.*) named are identified. 

The commencement of the Peruvian year is involved in the 
same confusion that surrounds the calendar. The preponder- 
ance of evidence seems to indicate that it began at the Decem- 
ber solstice with the celebration of the most important of the 
festivals, known as the Caprachay, or Festival of the Beard; or, 
as the Coapac Raymi. or Principal Festival. During this 
month the sun is passing throu(;h our sign of Capricornus. 
The corresponding Peruvian asterism is called Nuccu, the 
Heard, and Cayau Cachi, the Footprint. It comprises the stars 
V. 5 K. 2 of Capricorn and a group of fainter stars in the east- 
ern part of that constellation, which, all toget'^ner, form a figure 
(j'lite readily ^ugJ»esting its Peruvian names. Those names 
refer liirectly to the widespread myth in which the sun, then 
at the height of his power in the southern hemisphere, is 
figured as Capra. the Hearded One. a man in the prime of life, 
who marks the zenith of hi*: strength by impressing the print 
of his foot upon a rock. As the symbolism of the myth is 
directly associated with the sun. we find that the constellation 
is actually that through which he is passing. At this time the 
sun w^s said to turn back his steps. Hut as it was observed 
that at the solstices for several days he hardly moved either 
north or south at his rising, he was regarded as resting. Simi- 
larly on earth ovcryone was required to rest from labor during 
this month, and to devote themselves to ceremonial dances in 
which the participants wore masks with long beards, and to 
processions in which the upper orders, who at other times wore 
sandaN, walked in bare feet, like the common people. 

In February, the Aquaiius month, the sun entered the Peru- 
vian sign known by the names. Mama Cocha, Mother of 
Waters, and Chaquill Chaca. Kagle Bridge. It was associated 
with the aquilla or water jar. The Water Mother was figured 
as a sacred lake located in the Southern Fish and the Crane; 
the Hridge. as the narrow lofty bridge of souls which spanned 
the river of death, like one of the swaying suspension bridges 
of rope which spanned the Andean torrents, the passage of 

• Sm ik« Avikor't pAMr < • ik« ** SttHv Chftn mf Smltmmmjhmm," C 
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which was terrifying and at times really dangerous. The 
asterisn of this bridge is found in the dark band which spans 
the Milky Way, the Celestial River, in the Sails and Keel of 
Arjjo, opposite Aquarius. The month of February marks the 
height of the rainy season in the Andes, and the rivers are in 
flood, so thai the power of the Mother of Waters was then 
most conspicupusly displayed. The second festival, held durm^ 
this month, was called the Ccapac Cocha, er Ruler of the 
Waters, and consisted of a ceremonial offering to the Mother 
of Waters. After sun.^et, .*t a moment probably fixed by the 
rising of some star, a llama was sacrificed to Mama Cocha» 
with a prayer to her ever to send her waters, so that they might 
nourish the coming crops and give food and drink to her sup- 
pliants. The ashes of all the burnt offerings of the previous 
year were then thrown into the sacred stream of the Huatanay, 
to be carried to the bosom of the Mother of Waters in the un- 
known Kast. They were followed down stream as far as the 
bridge over the Sacred River at Ollantaytambo, some thirty 
miles from Cuzco. The city was supposed to be purified by 
this ceremony, just as the rains of the month purified the land 
by carrying off the decaying matter. And the bacred River was 
the terrestrial type of the Milky Way, the Celestial Stream. 

March, the Pisces month, seems to have been represented by 
two asterisms, one called the Terrace of the Granaries or the 
Doves, a name of the Pleiades. It was figured as a kmd of 
net with numerous meshes, and also bore the name of the 
Ccuricancha. or Golden Place, the district in which stood the 
principal temple of Cuzco. It is impossible to determine 
whether it actually represented the Pleiades, which have no 
obvious connection with this sign, or merely referred to them 
because of some imagined analogy or relationship. But we 
may note in passing that, for some unexplained reason, the 
Pleiades seem to have been associated with this sign in the 
Orient The other asterism is called Pichu, the Tie or Knot, 
by which name the month itself was also known. Its most 
general use was to describe fishes enclosed in a net or basket, 
and the myth describing the origin of fishes seems to be con- 
nected, both with the Pleiades and with this sign. 

On the terraces of the Colcampata the first maize was 
annually sown by the Inca during this month, and that ruler is 
then said to have ceremonially ploughed a furrow with a 
goMen plough. Hence the ritual seems to have typified the 
rebirth or renewal of vegetation after the subsidence of the 
heavy rains of the preceding month. The details of the typi- 
cal fish myths of America and other continents reveal a sym- 
bolism based upon that very rebirth or renewal. 

Aries, the April sign, was known in Peru as Katu Quilla, or 
Market Moon, and Quilla Pata, or Kneeling Terrace, both 
names referring to a group of dark spots in the Southern 
Milky Way, extending from Centaurus to Scorpio. Then the 
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early crops were harvested and borne home upon the backs of 
the llamas. The festival was called Ayrihuay, or that of the 
Axe, and referred to the reaping of these crops. An important 
sacrifice of llamas also took place at this time, accompanied by 
a petition for a good harvest and an oEFering of llama wool. 

Taurus was represented by the Pleiades as Pima or CoUca, 
the Granaiies, and by Tupa Taruca, the Pasturing Stag, the 
Hyades an^ /. and / of Taurus. The Pleiades governed the 
crops and the harvest, and, indeed, were supposed to have 
created them; while the stag, which in May made frequent in- 
cursions into the grain fields, became the natural symbol of the 
harvest feaster. The Ayrihuay festival was held during thii 
month, the word meaning, "a sack filled with the harvest." 
The crops, which had been previously reaped, were now de- 
posited m the granaries, under the presiding care of the uter- 
ism whose name they bore, and prayers were offered for their 
preservation therein. The ceremonies concluded with a har- 
vest home festival, in which the dancers were dressed to repre* 
sent the turucas, or deer. Drunkenness, apparently tolerated 
at all the festivals, was especially prevalent at this. 

Gemini was called Camach Pacha, Time of Creation, from 
Camani, I create, and Huaca Puncu, the Sacred Gate. The 
word Huaca is probably derived from Huauque, double, alio 
the brother of a brother. The former asterism was depicted 
as a man and woman, evidently Manco Ccapac and Hkma 
Oello, the mythical children of the sun and moon and the first 
rulers of the Incas. This asterism probably represented the 
stars Pollux and Procyon. The Sacred Gate may have been 
framed by the same stars, between which the sun passed, u 
through a gate, or by that gate or cave-like gap in the Milky 
Way between Gemini and Orion, just beneath the solar path. 
Both asterisms refer to the appearance of the first Inca pair 
out of the I'acari Tampu, or Cave of the Dawn, and, in earlier 
form, tij the creation of the world at Tiahuanaco. June is a 
month peculiarly favorable to (he rearing of infants in the 
region of Cuzco, and as we shall see, the September ritual 
tended to locate the majority of the births at this tine. 
Whether this was accident or design, is only indicated by the 
nature of the fact as stated. But there was a ceremonial pro- 
cession from Cuzco to Pacari Tampu and back in which the 
ruling Inca and his wife participated. We are told that it 
commemorated the birth of the sun and the journey of thtt 
Inca pair from Paean Tampu to Cuzco. The month w "' 
Huauque. the two brothers, apparently again refc 
Manco Ccapac, but to his brother instead of his wife, 
name was Llusque, the sandal*, <uggesting the sacred 
The prayer besought the celestial powers never to gro 
One Cancer asterism is n^med Nayra Ccunapt or N 
Grindstone Eyes, and Uma Umina. Water or Head Ge 
figured as a group of seven stars, evidently those in I 
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of Hydra, directly under Cancer. The first two names refer to 
the deep red and irridescent cuttlefish eyes, which were frc- 
cjuently substituted for the human eye in mummies; the Head 
Gem. being the emerald, believed to have marvelous healing 
properties. The other astcrism was the Cantut Fata, or Ter- 
race of the Cantut. The Cantut (periphra^ws iUpendins and uni- 
flora) was the sacred flower of ihe Incas, generally deep red in 
color, and in form suggesting that of the squid. In June and 
July the fields around Cuzco are red with them. The ritual of 
the Intip Raymi. or Festival of the Sun, included the same 
solstitial resting as in December, but there was also the Anta 
Asitua, or Great Copper Dance, named from the use of objects 
of that dark red metal by the dancers. At that festival sacred 
cakes were eaten, called ** cancu." They were made of crushed 
maize, reddened with the blood of animals, and the partici- 
pants in the accompanying dances were dressed in suits of like 
colors. In fact, throughout these ceremonials the keynote 
seems to be dark red, hidden fire, the color of the distant but 
returning sun. 

Leo becomes Chuqui Chinca, the Jaguar Lance, referring to 
the figure of a puma springing upon his prey. It is formed by 
the stars of Leo. I'uma Courcu, or the Restless Puma, refers 
to the same asterism, which is the fitting symbol of the warrior. 
The ritual consisted oi military balls, in \%hich the troops were 
exercised to the accompaniment of noisy music, and songs of 
triumph were sung. 

Virgo was known as Sara Mama, the Maize Mother, identi- 
fied also with Apacha Mama, or Mother Karth; also, as Toco 
Cachi, the female symbol, both names referring to Spica and 
the surrounding stars of Virgo. The month festival was called 
the Ccoya Raymi, or Queen's Festival, and was dedicated to 
the Maize and the Earth Mother, as well as to women in gen- 
eral, who in this month only, predominated in the ritual. All 
marriages throughout the country were celebrated at this time, 
none being legal during other months. The women devoted 
their time to ceremonial spinning and weaving, and the Earth 
Mother was worshiped with prayers to her to ensure the fruit- 
fulness, both of mankind and of the crops. 

Libra was entitled Rainbow, Lightning. Sacred or Divided 
River ^nd the Earth. It was represented by a group of objects 
corresponding to these names, and denoting the constellation 
Serpens, with parts of Ophiuchus, Libra, and the Milky Way. 
The Cuzco asterism was Munay Ssen^a, the male symbol, re- 
ferring also, probably, to the stars of Libra. The sign seems 
to have typified the male attributes, much as the preceding 
sign typified the female. The corresponding myth explains 
the genesis of terrestial life by the union of the Earth Mother 
with Libiac. Spirit of Light, Lightning, and the Thunderstorm; 
and the ritual of the preceding month suggests an analogy. 
At this time the wet season was ushered in amongst the Andes, 
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with striking electric displays followed by numerous rainbows, 
and the rains began to fertilize the earth for the coming har- 
vest. The month festival was Uma Raymi, the Head Festival, 
referring to the annual census of the male heads of families, 
which was taken this month, after the marriages of August- 
September. On this number was based the annual division and 
assignment of cultivable lands, to the newly constituted fami- 
lies. There was al?o a ceremonial purification by bathing at 
the junction of two streams. The Situa Festival of the Sep- 
icniber equinox opened the ceremonies. 

Scorpius was the Peruvian Mallqui, meaning tree, or im- 
mortal, and referring to a group of stars in that constellation 
near Libra, which present the form of the two objects named. 
The other asterism was the Rimac Pampa, or Speaking Place, 
pointing in Cuzco to a sacred district, where all laws were an- 
nounced, probably during this month. It seems to refer to a 
sacred mountain or hill as its celestial type, but the stars which 
framed it, were probably the same as those which framed the 
foliage of the Scorpius Tree. During this month was held the 
Ayamarca, or Carrying of the Corpse, in which the mummies 
of the dead were brought from their sepulchres and carried in 
procession around the city, in honor of the spirits, which were 
believed to revisit the earth at this time. 

Finally, Sagittarius is represented by its catasterism Orion, 
as the Stairway, and by its own western stars, with those near- 
est in Scorpius, as Pumap Chupam, the Puma's Tail, or the 
Drunken Puma. Just above this last-named group is a dark 
band in the Milky Way, dotted with two spots of light and 
presenting the form of the long tail of a puma. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this Pumap Chupam, or Puma*s Tail, or 
the Drunken Puma, represents the older form of this asterism; 
but. as in the Puma of Leo, we recur to the warrior type in the 
ritual. The trials or tests at the initiation of the young men to 
kni^^'hthood, which were held at this time, suggest the steps of 
the Celestial .Stairway. The novices were re<juired to climb a 
hill, and then to c mtest in a footrace, in initiation of a certain 
idol. * which ran like a puma " There was also a contest with 
slin^^i between two bands of novices, to test their va or, and 
thry were exhorted to live henceforth as brave men. Arms 
were given to them, and they danced clothed in puma skins. 
Prayers were offered that the new knights might be f« rtunate 
in war. Kut, as contrasted with the Le^ Fe-^^tival, this was a 
ceremony confined to the nobles or leaders and to those about 
to l>r initiated as knights. 

A comparison of the Peruvian ritual with that of Walpi, as 
described in the valuable paper by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, on the 
annii.d ceremonies at that pueblo, reveals a correspondence too 
striking to be accidental, however else ^e may explain it. But 
the similarity of the ritual of more than one country on the 
Eastern continent is little less remarkable. Nevertheless it is 
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certain that this Peruvian ritual has not been introduced or 
established since the time of Columbus. But the purpose of 
this paper was to determine whether there was such a corre- 
spondence between ti e Peruvian asterisms and ritual, as would 
indicate an astronomical basis for the latter, and the materia 
bearing upon that question has now been presented. 



-^--f 



HYMNS TO TAMMUZ: A NEW RFXOVERY OF 
BABYLONIAN LITERATURE* 

BY JOSEPH OFFORD. 

It is only a short time since the acquisition and publication 
by Professor Meissner, of an important addition to the Gil- 
games myth, in a newly- found tablet preserving portions of a 
Babylonian recension of the story; yet now, already, we have 
the pleasure of reporting the editio prince ps of another most in- 
teresting fragment of cuneiform literature, consisting of some 
hymns to Tammuz, the Mesopotamian Adonis, which are pre- 
served in the museum of Owens College, Manchester, England. 

These new mythological texts, or ritual chants, have been 
deciphered by a scholar competent to es.say the preliminary 
attempt at their translation; the work havmg been executed by 
Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, LL. D., but he modestly desires it 
should be distinctly explained that for the present his render- 
ing is provisional only. Probably the principal reason for this 
precautionary statement, is that not only is the character of 
the script of very archaic Babylonian type, such as is indica- 
tive to scholars of the era of Hammurabi, but the text em- 
bodies a Sumero Akkadian language, unaccompanied, as such 
documents, fortunately for translators, have almost always 
hitherto been, by a Semitic Babylonian or Assyrian parallel 
version. 

The approximate date for the engrossment of this tablet is 
2000 B. Cf. The characters are carefully impressed, but it is 
deeply to be regretted that the text is much mutilated. Origi- 
nally there were six columns of writiog, with from 31 to 43 
Imes each, thus amounting to some 216 lines. Of these, about 
120 are fairly complete, and some words of half the remainder 
are legible. It will be apparent, however, that the lacunae are 
sufficient to deeply diminish the literary and linguistic value of 
the text. A further difficulty in decipherment arises from the 
f^ict that the hymns are written in a peculiar variety of Sumer- 
ian. known as the ** dialect. "^ Also, scarcely any ideographs are 
employed, the words being spelled out. 

It must be remembered that the only apparatus at present 
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existing for attempting the translation of a Sumero-Akkadian 
text, is the dictionary of Semitic-Babylonian and Akkadian 
words, which may be, and partially has been, compiled from 
the numerous lexicographical tablets composed for thestud- 
entfi of the ancient language, chiefly by the linguistic scribes 
of King Assurbannipal, 

In his preface to the study of the new document Dr. Pinche* 
gives a list of about 60 words employed in it, whose meanings 
are positively ascertained by means of Semi tic- Baby Ionian, or 
Assyrian, explanatory tablets. But even 1000 yeais before 
Christ, the Semitic Babylonians had forgotten the meaning of 
many Akkadian words; or, at least, they were uncertain about 
them, because frequently, when in doubt, they append duplU 
cate, and even sometimes triple, translations of the ancient 
tongue's words, or phrases in addition to this short vocabu- 
lary of known word meanings placed at the commencement of 
his work, Dr. Pinches appends a list, with commentary, of over 
100 words to be found tn the text, which will prove a most use- 
ful assistant in the labors of future scholars upon Sumero- 
Akkadtan tablets, and be a treasure to the comparative philo- 
logist. 

Before proceeding with His attepipt to unravel the li^oifka- 
tion of (he text. Dr. Pinches devotes a few lines to satisfying 
his readers that he is correct in considering the text to embodsr 
a paean, or invocatory hymn, to Tammus. showing bow fre- 
quently his name and that of his consort Ishtar occurs, and alsa 
pointing out that he is often referred to as Atutita, ttiit is, hus- 
band, of ishtar, a term known to be used for Tammuz. 

It is impossible in this review to give any very connected 
epitome of this tablet's contents, for the reasons already 
assigned, but the following summary will present some idea « 
the purport of the chants. The 6rst column, of which about 
half the lines are siill perfect, contains a call, or summoose* 
from Ishtar, or one of her devotees, to Tammuz to return to 
her. It is a special phrase, potent for its purpose, "The snm- 
monse of Tammuz resounding afar off, she who knows (it) sub- 
jugates him." This refrain, or call, is " Return, my husband." 
He is. in another part of these 33 lines of column one, entitled 
"The Lord," also "Lord Tammuz." The word for "lord" it 
Am, in Sumeiian. The Babylonian-Semitic counterpart would 
be Afiuni* whence the Adonis of the Greeks, who confused this 
svnomym for the god with the deity himself. The Sumerian 
title for Ishtar tnnanna. is. of course, also used. The woi 
enclose, Mttra, \* also philologically interesting, because o 
apparent connection with Indo-Kuropean words. 'l*he ' 
eluding words of this column of the hymn seem to indi 
Tammuz's desire to be released, so as (o obey Isbtar's cal 
him. 

•Tk* •ukvtoainvl* r< 
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Column two refers to some barrier separating Tammuz from 
Ishtar« doubtless of the Underworld Portal, because Eresegalla, 
who it is now considered is a form of the goddess Allat, seems 
to have had her domain bounded by it. This deity is one 
whom Mr. Lcgge recently showed us Egypt's Greek writers 
were well acquainted with,* and her character clearly compre- 
hended by them. 

Column three of the tablet is very imperfectly preserved. 
It is a paean of praise to Tammuz, acclaiming his arrival from 
the Underworld, terminating with a mournful memorial of his 
necessary return there as the annual season approached again. 
This section of the hymn calls him "Son of the Flute"; a note- 
worthy title to students of mythology. In the **Stoiy of the 
Descent of Ishtar." we read that when Tammuz came forth 
from the shades, he was welcomed with the pipings of flutes. 
"On the day of Tammuz pl^y for me on the flute . . . Together 
let the professional dirge singers male (and) female play for 
me." 

With the exception of four lines at its end, column four is 
fairly legible, but its true purport is hardly ascertainable, for it 
contains numerous novel words which render the present trans- 
lation very tentative. They will provide excellent work for 
students of Sumerian, and doubtless soon their accurate mean 
ings will be detected. It speaks of Tammuz temporarily in- 
habiting^ the Abzu, or Abyss, the abode of Ea» in which was the 
great water of Hades, whence Cannes came to instruct Meso- 

f>otamian mankind in civilization. It apparently possessed a 
ittoral. because Tanimuz pastured his nocks in this neiher- 
world.f Like the Egyptians, however, who believed in a sub- 
terannean abyss and great river (counterpart of the Nile) there- 
in, with its Elysian borderfields; and yet also had a celestial 
Oceanus and its isles of the blest. So, perhaps, the Tammuz 
of the Akkadians had a heavenly stream along which he pas- 
tured his flock, the stars. Certainly, according to some versions 
of his myth, he, like Helios, fed his flocks in fields beyond the 
earth encircling ocean river on the route to the shadowy land 
of the departed. 

Several lines in this part of the hymn refer to Tammuz as a 
corn deity, or harvest god, causing the grain to come forth; ap- 
parently the bursting of the seed beneath the soil being especi- 
ally attributed to him. and then its growth and ripening. In 
fact, the phase of Tammuz as God of Agriculture is plainly 
dwelt upon here, and Dr. Pinches, from his appreciation of the 
writer's meaning, says that the successful call of Ishtar for 
Tammuz to come back to her arms, caused all seeds to germi- 
nate for the approaching season. The planting, tendering and 
culture of plants, as worship symbolical of Tammuz, is easily 

••*ItM Word AraiAf«ddoB," Pr«c««dlBf of th« Socivry «t Biblical Arckaology, 1900, 
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explicable from this point of vi«w, and adds interest to Dr. 
Cheync's proposed renderini; of Isaiah xvii:io: "Thou didst 
plant plants of Adonis." Na'am&nim: Naaman : "darling," 
appears to have been a favorite title of Tammuz. 

The last two columns refer to Tammuz being lost and re- 
stored, and to certain spells and incantations, and to barriers 
the god had to be assisted to pass. As with earlier parts of 
the songs, these appear to have been recited by some ofliciant 
who enacted the rdie of Ishtar. 

Dr. Pinches appends a translation of the previously known 
Hymns to Tammuz in the British Museum, which term him 
"Lord of the Underworld" and "Husband of Ishtar," and 
allude to him as the germ of the plant lying in the field furrow; 
as the bud which is to blossom, and a sapling by a watercourse; 
but more especially laud htm as a freshet, or stream, deitj. 
Professor Jastrow has pointed out that at one period Tamaus 
was a water spirit, and adored with libations of water. In the 
" Descent of Ishtar" it says: "To Tammuz her youthful con- 
sort, pour out pure water. * 

It will be recollected that the worship of Tammux-Adonis 
at liebal. or Byblos, in Syria, was a river cult, The stream was 
said to run red because dyed with the soil washed down after 
the seasonal rains upon Lebanon. At Byblos, however, the 
Mesopotamian myth was grafted on to the Isis-Osiria atorjr^ 
and the " Lament of Isis Tor Osiris," her husband head, «u 
united with the "Weeping for Tammuz"— Adonis,— of Syria. 
The Adonis-Osiri-t side of the Byblos cult has recently been 
treated oE by M. Lefcbre in the late M. Karl Pieht's magaztBC 
of Egyptology, "The Sphinx," Vol. VI. 

It is most interesting to know that Tammuz worship it not 
extinct, but still survives among the Yczidis of Kurdistaa, in 
the highlands east of the Tigris, together with that of Shamis. 
another old Babylonian deity, whom the Yezidis now call 
Sheikh Shems; the latter they worship by sacrifices of white 
oxen. Their Tammuz cult is secret and symbolized by a 

Peacock emblem called Meiek T&'Qs. This ii the mystenoua 
a'its of the MahomedanVf called also El KbQdr, who, as often 
as killed, returns to life as the Tammuz of the ancient Naba- 
teans, and of Ezekiel viii:i4. So is Tammuz the origin of 
Thoas, or Theias, husband of Myrina, a king of Assyria, 
according to Apollodorus. 

The Yczidin call Ti'as, Abt&'Qs, namely, >' Father T 
and when worshiping him, adorn themselves with t( 
anemones. 1*his was the favorite or particular flowi 
Adonis, who is Tammuz himself, under hts Syrian appeil 
of Adon, lord. Ovid tells us the scarlet anemones grew 
the blood of Adonis. The Arabs possess the same i 
probably descended from its Syrian folklore side, for the; 
the anemone " the wounds of Adonis." 

That Tammuz worship should still be extant in a far 
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corner of Asia Minor is not remarkable, when it is remembered 
that Albiruni, in the tenth century, clearly tells us that Tam- 
muzu was by the Sabeans commemorated by lamentations and 
weeping in his time. The ancient, so-called, ** Book of Na- 
batean Agriculture " has much about Tammuz and Taus, as be- 
comes a farmer's guide book, and its translator, Ibn Washshiyah, 
says he had seen an ancient book giving a complete narrative 
of the Tammuz legend. 

Amos viiiiio, informs us the mourning was for ** the only 
son,*' and Zechariah xiiiii, speaks of it being for *' Hadan 
Romnion.** These two waitings were really for one and the 
same deity. Macrobius explains that Hadah, the Syrian sun 
god, whose festival was a harvest one, was the victorious pro- 
ducer of vegetation, the same who at the autumnal equinox, 
'* the sixth month" of Ezekiel viii: lo, was being mourned for, 
because of his effacement in the approaching winter. 

In the Ishtar legend the goddess Tillili cries, **Ah, my 
brother, the only one" (line 134). In the new hymns, lines 
23 and 29 of column 4, we have, "the brother" and "the 
sister*' called to. In the Hymn to Tammuz at the British 
Museum, the refrain "the call of the lord'* is quoted. Three 
of these phrases are in the rubric of Tammuz worship in 
Zechariah xxii: iS. Just as these cuneiform texts are parallel 
to the Old Testament statement, so. and even more closely, 
does the accusation of Gilgames, in his myth, agaiist Ishtar, 
for her misdeeds: " F'or Tammuz, the husband of thy youth, 
from year to year, thou causest bitter weeping"; exemplify 
the incidental information the Hebrew writers present. When 
the great temple tower Esu-gala of Tammuz. at Agade, is 
excavated, we may anticipate possessing his story complete 
for science once more. 

The accuracy of the Biblical references to the cults and 
stage of thought, proper, we now know, to the contemporary 
civilizations of the peoples with whom the Hebrews came in 
contact, is a continual proof, not only of the genuineness of 
the Jewish writings themselves, but also of the approximate 
correctness of the date hitherto assigned to them. The ever 
augmenting proofs of this, which appear the more the ancient 
records are recovered, and the more completely what they con- 
tain is understood, is one of the most remarkable results of 
modern research. There is no need to exaggerate their evi- 
dence, as is. unfortunately, sometime attempted, it is ample to 
an unbiased mind, as it is. 
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FKRUVIAN STORY OF THE DELUGE. 

I* ither Molina writes of the ancient lore of the Cuzco tribes: 
And first with regard to the origin of their idolatries, it is 
so that those people had no knowledge of writing. But in a 
house of the Sun called Pocjuen-Cancha, which is near Cuzco, 
they had the life of each one of the Incas, with the land they 
conquered, painted with figures on certain boards, and also their 
origin. Among these paintings the following fable was repre- 
sented: 

In the life of Manco Ccapac, who was the first Inca and 
fr')m whom they began to be called Children of the Sun and to 
worship the Sun, they had a full account of the Deluge. They 
say that all people and all created things perished in it, in as 
far as the water rose above all the highest, mountains in the 
world. No living things survived, except a man and a woman, 
wiu) remaintrd in a box, and when the waters subsided, the wind 
carried them to lluanaco, which will be over seventy leagues 
fr.im Cuzco, a little more or less. The creator of all things 
roiumanded them to remain there as Mitimas, and there in 
I lahuanaco the Creator began to raise up the people and 
nations that are in that region, making one of each nation of 
clay and painting the dresses that each one was to wear, those 
thai were to wear their hair, with hair, and those that were to 
he shorn, with their hair cut; and to each nation was given the 
language that was to be spoken, and the songs to be sung, and 
thc» seeds and food thev were to sow. When the Creator had 
finished painting anil making the said nations and figures of 
ciay. he gave live and soul to each one, men as well as women, 
an<l ordered th it they pass under the earth, fhencc each 
nation canit* forth up in the places to which he ordered them to 
j^»«> Thus ihr-y say that some came out of caves, others issued 
from hills, others from fountains, others from the trunks of 
tr«"fs. I-'roin this causv, and owmg to having come forth and 
Loinmenc<-<I to multiply, from those places, and to having had 
thf beginning t)f their lineage in them, they made huiais and 
[ilaces of worship of thrm in memory of the origin of their 
lineage which proceeded from them. Thus each nation uses 
thi' dress with which they invest their /iNiinis, and they say that 
thf first that was born from that place were there turned into 
stones; others say the t'lrst of their lineage were turned into 
falcons, condors, and other animals and birds. Hence the 
liutiitis they use and worship are in different shapes. . . 

1 hey say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco and that there 
was his chief abode, hence the superb edifices — worthy of ad- 
miiation, in that place. On these edifices were painted many 
dresses of Indians, and there were many stones in the shape of 
men anci women who had been changeil into those (or not 
obeying the commands of the Creator. They say that it was 
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dark, and that there he made the sun, the moon, and stars, and 
Chat he ordered the sun, moon, and st<irs to go to the Island of 
Titicaca, which is near at hand, and thence to rise to heaven. 
They also declare that v hen the sun in the form of a man was 
ascending into heaven, very brilliant, it called to the Incas and 
to Manco Ccapac as their chief, and said : * Thou and thy de- 
scendants are to be lords and are to subjugate many nations. 
Look upon me as thy father and thou shalt be my children and 
thou shalt worship me as thy father/ And with these words 
it gave to Manco Ccapac, for his insignia and arms, the suntur 
Piiucar and the c/tamfn and the other insignia that are used by 
the Incas I ke scepters. And at that point the sun and moon 
and stars were commanded to ascend to heaven and to fix 
themselves in their place, anc they did so. At the same in- 
stant Manco Ccapac and his brothers and sisters, by command 
of the Creator, descended under the earth and came out again 
at jthe cave of Paccari-Tambo, though they say that other 
nations also came out of the same cave, at the point where the 
sun rose on the first day, after the Creator had divided the night 
from the day. Thus it was that they were called the Children 
of the Sun, and that the sun was worshiped and revered as a 
father. 

They also have another fable in which they say that the 
Creator had two sons, one called Vmaymana Viracocha and 
the other Tocapo Viracocha. Having completed the tribes 
and nations, and assigned dresses and languages to them, the 
Creator sent the sun up to heaven, with the moon and stars 
«ach in its place. The Creator, who in the language of the 
Indians is called Pachayachi and Teciviracocha, which means 
the incomprehensible God, then went by the road of the moun- 
tains from Tiahuanaco, visiting and beholding all the nations, 
and determining how they had begun to multiply and how to 
comply with his commands. He found that some natives had 
rebelled and had not obeyed his commands; so he turned a 
large number of them into stones of the shape of men and 
women, with the same dress they had worn. These conversions 
into stone were made at the following places: Tiahuanaco, 
Pucara. and Xauxa, where they say he turned the huaca called 
HiMrivilca into stone, and in Pachacamac and Cajamarca. and 
in other parts. In truth there are great blocks of stone in 
those places, some of which are nearly the size of giants. 
They must have been made by human hands in very ancient 
times; and by reason of the loss of memory and the absence 
of writing, they invented this fable, saying that people had 
been turned into stones for their disobedience, by command of 
the Creator They als«> relate that in Pucara, which is forty 
leagues from the city of Cuzco. on the Collao n ad. fire came 
down from heaven and destroyed a great part of the people, 
while those who were taking to flight were turned into stones. 

The Creator, who is said to be the father of Ymaymana 
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Viracocha and Tocapo Viracocha, commaoded that the elder 
Ymaymana Viracocha, in whose power all things were placed, 
should set out from the point and go by way of the mountains 
and forests through all the land, giving names to the large and 
small trees and to the flowers and fruits that they bear, and 
teaching the people which ones were good for food or for medi- 
cine and which should be avoided. — Bandelurm TJU AMU!ritan 
A nlhropologist. 

THE STORY OF GILGAMES AND THK DELUGE. 

The legend of Gilgames gives the wonderful storv of that 
hero, who was king of Erech, called Urut mburi, " Erech of the 
enclosure." He heard of the existence of Ea-banl, a creature 
half bull, half man, extremely wise withal, and apparently de- 
termined to bring him to his capital, as his counsellor. Two 
women were sent to entice him to Erech; thev succeeded in 
their mission, and he afterwards became the friend and com* 
panion of the hero. Gilgames then went on an expedition 
against the King of Elam, whom he conquered. Afterwards 
he came into conflict with the goddess Ishtar, who had pro> 
posed marriage to him, but whom he had repulied, reimMcUog 
her with her treatment of her former lovers or husbands. 

The result was that Ishtar sent a winj;ed bull against Gil^ 
games and his satyr-like counsellor, who, however, succeeded 
in killing the divine animal. A complaint was then made \xf 
the goddess to the god of the heavens, Anu, and in conte- 
quciicc of this, perhaps, misfortune came upon them. Ea-ban^ 
the satyr, was attacked by some creature that caused his death, 
and Gilgames himself was stricken with a disease, for the core 
of which he traveled far and wide. At last he set out to 6nd 
the home of the Babylonian Noah {Pir-napistim), bom whoM 
he learned the story of the Flood, and by whom, aided Iw his 
wife, he was cleansed from the malady with which he had beoa 
smitten. After this he returned with the faithful boatman who 
had piloted him across the sea, to his capital, "Ereeb the 
Walled." 

The poetical legend of the descent of Ishtar into HldtatO 
seek Tammuz, the husband of her youth, has, as its iotrodne* 
tion, a description of Hades which re-embles closely that fouad 
in the legend of Gilgames, and on this account it hat beta 
thought that it may possibly be an extract from thi 
work. The completion of the legend of Gilgames cai 
solve this question. 



RACKS AND RELIGIONS IN AMERICA. 

BY SPEFHEN D. TEET. 

The subject of comparaiive religion has been under discus- 
sion for many years, and some of the strongest and best thinkers 
have wriiteii upon it well and forcibly. The field which has 
received the most attention and occupied the most important 
position has been the continent of Asia, though Arabia, Africa, 
and the northern part of Kurope have also been studied. 

There is, however, a field on the continent of America 
which has not been studied as closely as it deserves, for it car- 
ries us back to a stage of religious development which is more 
primitive than can be found elsewhere, and at the same time 
presents a series of stages which are quite as interesting as 
those found in Kastern countries. 

It is the purpose of the author to describe the different sys- 
tems as they are found on this continent, especially in regard 
to their geographical situation, and to compare them with those 
which existed in Oriental countries in the earliest time, and to 
j)oint out the resemblances. The thought which is to be held 
in mind, is that in America we have a field in which religion 
passed through those stages which are known to hive been the 
lowest, and at the same time had reached a stage which was 
nearly or quite as high as any that has been found in the pagan 
or heathen nations of the Old World. This makes this conti- 
nent a remarkable field for the investigation into the subject of 
comparative religion, and especially among the lower races. 

I. The first point to which we shall call attention, is that 
the races and tribes which formerly had dwelt here, were not 
only isolated from other continents, but in a large degree 
from one another, but developed their religious systems in 
parallel lines. It is not claimed that there were any 
mountain barriers which separated the races according to belts 
of latitude and made them subject to such differences of 
climate, for the mountain chains all run in a north and south 
direction, while in the Eastern hemisphere they run in an east 
and west direction. Still it will be found that the races were 
so separated from one another that they deve oped different 
phases of society, different modes of government, different 
forms of religion, and to a great degree different languages. 
There were several causes of separation. In the first place, there 
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were wide belts in which the climate and soil kept certain tribes 
hug;ging the sea coast, and others the forest belts and regions 
in the interior. 

The chain of the Great Lakes and the rivers ran east 
and west, and formed lines along which certain races clusteied; 
ihc Gulf of Mexico and the Southern sea drawing other tribes, 
lo ihc west of the Rocky Mountains there wtrc rivers and long 
valleys in which separate tribes were settled, each having its 
own mode of life, its own social system and, to a certain ex- 
tent, Its own religious customs; while in the midst of the moun- 
tains and on the great plateau of the Interior there were other 
tribes and races, which adopted religious practices peculiar to 
themselves. The effect was that a great variety of religious 
systems arose on this continent; systems which were largely the 
product of the region, and greatly influenced by the pecu- 
liarities of the natural surroundings. 

1. To illustrate: the Esquimau;c were scattered along the 
shores of the Arctic Sea. and were confined to the ice fields 
and to a region where the year was divided into a long winter 
of darkness and a short summer of daylight. The natural con- 
sequence of this was that they developed a form of religion, or 
superstition, entirely different from any which existed else- 
where. The people here were fishermen and their religion 
co:isisted in the superstition which peopled the sea with strange 
creatures, which they imagined to have supernatural powers 
and at the same time had the human form. To the south of 
this was the second district, which extended from the Arctic 
Sea to the chain of the Great Lakes and as far south as the 
Ohio River. It was occupied by a people mainly hunters, 
who lived on the creatures found in the forests and rivers and 
lakes. It was natural that they should have developed a form of 
r(*ligion which had regard to the wild animals which prevailed 
in the forest, and that their mythology should have abounded 
with descriptions of strange creatures which dwe t in the water. 
Stories were told about fish and serpents which were natural- 
istic and at the same time fraught with supernatural powers. 

2. There were tribes living on the prairies as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains and as far north as Lake Winnipeg, who 
might be called nomads and were constantly moving about in 
pursuit of game, spending a part of the time in villages scat- 
tered along the streams, and a part of the time in mountains. 
All of these tribes were totemistic in their beliefs, and yet their 
totems varied, for the people who dwelt in the forest took the 
wild animals which abounded about them, and made them their 
totems, while those who dwelt on the prairie lands took the 
buffalo an<l other animals which roamed on the prairies as their 
totems. The mythology of the two classes varied almost as 
much as did the animals themselves. Kven the form of gov- 
ernment varied — in one case it was matriarchy; in the other, it 
was patriarchy. 
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3. Another region is worthy of notice bccau'se of thediversity 
of population and the peculiar form of religion which pre- 
vailed. It is the region in which so many mounds were situa- 
ted mounds which contained a great variety of relics, on 
which the greatest number of symbols have been di>covered. 
These symhols aie spe^chles-. but they tell the story about 
the religious system which prevailed, and have gnat in- 
terest for the archcxologist. It appears that there was a 
great variety m these symbols, and the conclusion is that there 
was I great diversity in the religious beliefs of the people who 
dwelt here. Thcv were symbols which abounded with crosses 
and circles, crescents and squares, animal figures, spiders, birds, 
and serpents; all of which had a latent significance. In fact, 
the symbols all indicate that sun worship was the chief system 
which prevailed here, though it was modified by the lunar cult, 
and by a reganl for certain animals and insects, which were 
connected with Nature worship. This is the region where ser- 
pent symbols are very numerous, but the pyramid is also found 
here; the two indicating that there was a greater variety of 
religious systems than prevailed farther north. 

4. The arid region will be considered next. This was separated 
from the region iust oescribed. by a wide range of mountains, 
but was, and still is, occupied by a people who have a form of 
religion, as well as a mode of life, distinct from either of those 
which have been describfd. Here we find mountaineers who 
are at present shepherds, but were formerly hunters. The 
Navajos are the best representatives of them. But in the 
midst of the mountains the Great Plateau arises, which has 
been called the "air continent." It is an arid region, yet it is 
occupied, and has been !o: an unknown period, by the Pueblo 
tribes, who have developed a communistic state of society and 
are practicing a form of religion which differs from any other 
on the continent. 

5. Thtre was a district in the Vallev of Mexico, but which 
stretched far to the south into the region of Central America. 
Here society had developed beyond the hunter stage, ''ven be- 
yond the ordinary agricultural stage, into a stage m which 
there were many different employments, but all under the con- 
trol of kings and priests. It was a region into which the 
Spaniards entered, and where they found many things which 
surprised them. The form of religion which existed here was 
a matter of greater surprise to the Spaniards, than the social 
development. The symboli«*m which prevailed here is very 
elaborate and worthy of study. There was here a system of 
writing, which differed from all others in the world, a system 
which consisted of hieroglyphics, but so mingled with picto- 
graphs that it was difficult to decipher. The system which 
existed here may be regarded as a solar cult, modified by the 
worship of the elements and a regard for personal divinities, 
who seem to be the personification of the heavenly bodies and 
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the Nature powers. This is a form o( religion which 
wc shall need to study, for it differs fiom any found 
elsewhere. We may say, however, that it so re* 
sembles that which prevailed in Central America, 
Peru, and other parts of South America, that it 
should be classea under the same head. A term 
has been devised by Major J, W. Powell, which re- 
represents the chief peculiarity; the term is "Hcno- 
theism." It consisted in the worship of the Nature 
powers as personified, but making some one of these 
powers the chief object of worship and ascribing 
to it a personal character, but also personifying 
other Nature powers and making them subordmate. 
Thus the relifjious syslfm corresponded to the state 
of society, of which there were different grades and 
different oflices. and at the same time it corre- 
sponded with the works of nature and peculiarities 
ol climati-, the correlation beiween the religion and 
the geographical surroundings being ve^y close. 

Now, this is a mere summary, but it shows that 
there were many different forms of religion and dif- 
ferent systems of mythology, on the continent of 
North America, and that they all corresponded to 
the geographical surroundings. The origin of these 
religions and the different stages through which they 
have passed, is another point, but so far as they have 
i>een studied, the systems all were closely con- 
formed to the geographical situation. We arc not 
able to trace any of these systems back to a very 
early period; certainly no such early period as existed 
in the lands of the far East, but we do find an adapta- 
tion to the surroundings, which are quite as strikinir 
as any that can be traced in other lands. 

It will be acknowledged that in the continent of 
Kurope there were different systems of religion, and 
that they corresponded with the physical surround* 
inys. The niytboloEy always ab9unds with Stories 
which bring the natural scenery into view and give 
the picture a background, which is not only natural 
but interesting. Such is the case with the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic mythology. But much of the 
mythology of America is equally beautiful and ia* 
tertrsting, and at the same time it pictures the Ameri- 
can scenery as it was before the white man appeared, 
and is all the more interesting on that account. It it 
true that each tribe or group of tribes was confined 
to a particular locality, and developed its own myth- 
ology and religious system, but this gives great 
variety and furnishes an unbounded field for research 
and for speculation. 
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The continent of America, in fact, fur- 
nishes more systems of religion and of my- 
thology than any other continent upon the 
face of the earth, but they are all systems 
which seom to have grown up in the same 
region where they are now found, and they 
are full of allusions to the physical char- 
acter and topographical features of the 
region where they arc preserved. 

II. Thi:* brings up the point which is of 
great interest to the scholars who have 
studied tl>e subject of comparative religions. 
One of the (irst questions is: What is the 
lowest form of religion, and through what 
stages did it pass? We, who live in Christ- 
ian lands, know what the highest form is, 
but the question is as to the lowest. 

On this (jiiestion there are great differ- 
ences of opinion, and no two are really in 
agreement. The study of the problem in 
connection with the races which were found 
on this continent, may be of service to u", 
especially when we consider the correspond- 
ence of their religion to their social state, 
their domestic life, and their peculiar habits 
and ways. 

We begin with the Hyperboreans, who 
dwelt on the shores of the Arctic Sea, the 
most degr.'(de<l of all the races upon the face 
of the earth. There never w.t* a people 
more stupid in their religious ideas than 
these people at the far North, and none 
more degraded in their personal character. 
Thr dark night, which continued so long 
and presented such a strange contrast to the 
ghostly icebergs and cold ice fields, un- 
doubtedly had the effect to keep alive 
the superstitions which prevailed It is 
not strange that with the muttering ice- 
bergs and swashing of the waves under- 
neath 'the icy shores, that there should 
have arisen a superstition that a super- 
natural being dwelt under the water, and 
could be seen at times amid the waves. 
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The story, as told by the Esquimaux, is that Sedna was a 
female who nccompanied her husband, or liege lord, in a canoe 
voyage over the northern sea, but while they were in the midst 
of the waters, there arose a fi-rce storm and both were likely 
to be overwhelmed. The canoe was overthrown, both fell into 
the water, but the man was able to climb into the canoe again, 
vvlnle the woman was only able to cling to the sides. While in 
this attitude, the storm blew upon them and the waves threat- 
ened to engulf them, and death seemed near, but the man, 
taking his stone knife or axe, cut off the fingers of the woman 
and thrust her away, so that she sank beneath the waves. The 
superstition of the natives is that this Sedna, who became a 
monster and yet retained her character as a woman, still lives 
under the sea, and whenever a fierce storm arises and the waves 
toss high amid the blasts, and the wind's shriek, they can not 
only hear the voice of this first of all created beings, but they 
can see her face dimly lo )king out fr')m beneath the »iea. the 
water and the face min«;ling together to arouse their tetirs. 
Sedna is the chief divinitv of the Arctic regions. She maybe 
re^jarded as the personifications of the sea an<l the storm, for 
she is suj)pose{l to be as cruel as either, and as ready to seize 
upon all who come within her reach and draw them down into 
the dark depths. 

There is another system which p-evails in th^ same region. 
It consists, in the belief that there is not only one living per- 
son who can be regarded as a demon or a ghost, but that 
there are m iny such, and they continue to inhabit the rocks 
and the earth, and even the air, and are constantly present to 
deprive the people of their food, by ilriving away the deer 
from their habitations, keeping them from *iuccess in fishing, 
and bringing upon them disease and death. This is another 
torm of (Irmonism, but the demon now becomes vi*(ible and in- 
habits the land as well as the sea. There is no ordinary person 
who can overcome the demons or banish them from the sky or 
<arth. except the .Shaman, and it is his chief mission to pro- 
tect the people from his evil influence, and counteract it by 
his own charms. Illustrations of this fact may ^be found in 
what may be called the pictographs or bone cuttings, speci- 
mens t)f which are given in the cuts. These carved bones are. 
perhaps, the rudest of all the specimens of art which have 
been found on this continent, but are suggestive of the system 
i)f religion which prevailed. Some have compared the bone 
carvings to those which are found in the caves of Europe, and 
have drawn the inference from the resemblance and other cir- 
eumstanres. th,it the I^.^tpiimaux were the descendants of the 
<»lil cave <l'Aell«rs of luirupe; but we know nothing about the 
religion nf fhf cue dwellers and. therefore, can trace no 
resemblance b 'twen the two systems. 

We \t a^n froM) the ptctngraphs and carved bones that the 
people believe<i implicitly in the power of the presence of 
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demons, and therefore were led to rely upon the power of the 
Shamans, or priests, to dispel or drive away the demons, and 
to bring in the game. We see this illustrated by the cuts, in 
all of which we see the reindeer, and even the fish and other 
crt- atures subject to the Shaman, while the people were subject 
to his power for their very subsistence. This may be corn- 
pared to that form of religion which prevailed in the far East 
in early historic times, which consisted in the belief in demons, 
and depended upon the power of the priest to exorcise them, 
survivals of which were recognized late in history, even among 
the Babylonians. Demonism similar to that which still pre- 
vails in the ice fields of the North, prevailed in archaic times in 
the regions of the far East, especially in Babylonia. This has 
been made known by the recent discoveries. It is supposed, 
also, that the various animal figures which are stiil common 
here, and have been discovered among the ruins in the midst 
of the mcunds of Babylonia, are really the survival of the 
totemism which prevailed there. 

Similar to this belief in demons and growing out of it, was 
the habit of cutting the shapes of the human face upon the 
surface of the rocks, and placing within them great glaring 
eyes, which seemed to resemble demons looking out from the 
depth of the earth, suggesting the thought that Sedna, the 
great demon of the sea. had changed her abode from the sea 
to the rock, and though silent and speechless, yet was haunt- 
ing 1 he earth. Some have interpreted this as an evidence that 
animism was the earliest form of religion, and that it pre- 
vailed here, along with demonism. This may, indeed, be a 
true interpretation, for it is one characteristic of the supersti- 
tion that there is a hidden soul or spirit in almost every object 
in creation. It is not often that the soul has lineaments which 
can be seen, as in this case of the face in the rocks, but it is 
rather a shadowy ghost and is oftener heard of than seen. 
Such i<? the belief of the degraded Africans and many other 
races, who dwell far awav from the seats of civilization. 

The system of animism is associated with demonism, and 
awakens fear in the mind of the savage, just as the shadow and 
a ghost would awaken a fear in the minds of the partially 
civilized. The three systems which are to be found in the far 
North of this continent may well be compared to those which 
are called the rudest and lowest, i.e., fetishism, animism and 
totemism. 

III. The system of totemism comes up next for considera- 
tion. This has been often described, and yet it is poorly under- 
stood. It consists in the belief that animals were the first 
ancestors, and are at present the chief divinities. The names 
of the animals are given to the clans, with the idea that thqre 
is a charm in the name itself. To make this, however, more 
forcible, the people place the figure of the animal on the tents 
or in front ot the houses, on their graves, and in every place 
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which they occupied. Some of the tribes cut the hair, so as to 
represent the animal whose totem they worshiped. There arc 
individual totems which are in reality dream gods, for they are 
sucn only after long fasting and in connection with their visions 
or day dreams. This form of religion is quite widespread, but 
prevailed mainly among the hunter tribfs, but varies according 
to locality. The lotcmism which existed among the Algon- 
quins differed from that found among the Iroquois, and this 
again from that found among the Dakotas. the variations ap- 
pearing even among the HL-parate tribes. The study of sym- 
bolism will bring us into contact with this tolemlsm, and it is 
important that we should reali;re how deeplj'-seated it was in 
the mind of the ptople before we undertake to interpret the 
symbols. 

It would seem as if all nature was haunted by supernatural 
beings, who were regarded by the people as tribal totems and 
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as personal divinities. These fabulous animals dwell under the 
wattrfalU, in lakis. in caves, in trees, hilts, and people the 
landscape cveryuhete. sn that it seems almost impossible to 
cscajK- lri)ni ihcir pn-senci- and power, Ke.-iiinder^ of the 
toK'iiis arc f<iunil upon the tents and houses, the garments, 
personal decoralions anil ornaments, and fill even the amuse> 
mcnts with strange assouialtons and thoughts. The most 
singular feature about toti-mism is that every individual, as 
well as every clan and tribe, i* under the special care and 
guardianship of some animal. The figure of the same animil 
is often placed upon the wooden tablets which are placed over 
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the gravf of the individual. These grave posts recount the 
exploits of the individual, as well as the religious beliefs, and 
in this respect resemble [he grave stones and monuments on 
which the virtues ot the deceased are mentioned. 

The cuts rejjrcsent the grave boards which are still com- 
mnn among the Ojibwas. One of these (Fig. 4) represents 
th<- totem which is the deer, it is placed upside down, to denote 
the dt-ath of the [icrson. Along with it are marks showing the 
baitlci which the person had fought, and below are personal 
decorations and signs of honor as well as the religious beliefs. 
Another one ( Kig. 5) represents the crane, which was a com- 
mon and prominent totem in the region. Figures 6 and ; re- 
present the turtle and the bear, which were also prominent 
totems. Figures 8 and 9 represent the grave boards of the 
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Ojihwas, which give the private records as well as the totems 
of the individual. 

It is acknowledged by all students of comparative religion 
that there is a complete series, which can be traced out by the 
study of the ancient monuments of the Flast; but that there 
was any such series to be found upon this continent, is some- 
what niivel. and yet the fact that we have the same social con- 
ditions here which correspond with those which were common 
in the Fast at various dales, makes the continent a very favor- 
able field for the study of the subject. The prevalence of 
totemism in Old Testament times is shown by the dying words 
of Jacob, for in them he described the animal figures which 
were shown on the escutcheon of each tribe. The lion, on the 
escutcheon of Judah; the serpent, on (hat of Dan; (he wild 
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ass. on that of Issachar; and the hind on that of Naphtali. 
Totemism prevails among the tribes of Arabia .to this day. 
It also existed in Scandinavia and may be recognized in their 
mythology, as well as in the ornaments and symbols, especially 
tlic symbol of the dragon seen upon their boats. 

A modified form of totemisRi is found in the Mississippi 
\'<illey, especially on the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Mere wc see amid the stone graves and in the mounds, a great 
variety of pottery vases, shell tablets, and other relics, on which 
are inscribed circles and squares and spiral lines, crescents, 
sun symbols, winged figures, and human images. These sug- 
gest a thought that sun worship was mingled with animal wor- 



ship and that religion had grown out of totemism into iud 
worship and assumed a new form. 

IV. Ther^ was a system of religion which prevailed amoDE 
the tribes of the Northwest coast. It consisted in the worship 
ui supernatural beings in the form of birds, animals, fishes, and 
double-headed serpents; the four elements— air, earth, water 
and fire — each being represented by a special divinity The 
bird, which is supreme upon the land, is the raven, called Yehl. 
It dwells in the forest, but reigns supreme over the creatures 
in the air. The bear is the animal which is regarded as the 
ruler of the earth. His supernatural character is shown by the 
manner in which he is pictured, for there always is a great 
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glaring eye looking out from every part of the body of the 
bear; his paws, his different limbs, his head, and his ears have 
eyes. In fact, he seems to be all eyes. This is, perhaps, a 
modification of the previous system in which the eyes were 
looking out from the solid rock, but in this case the bear seems 
to be alive, and yet possessed by a hidden spirit. The myths are 
very different from those which prevailed among the tribes of 
the Interior, for they relate to the adventures of sea monsters, 
who had the power of transforming themselves into human be- 
ings, and again into animals. This was the case with the totems 
of the hunter tribes, for transformation was very common and 
many stories arc told of the tricks played by means of this 
transformation. There was such a correspondance between the 
animal totems and the Nature power^i, that the animals were 
supposed to dwell at the different points of the compass and 
se.id the winds and the rains. These were not strictly totems, 
at least not personal or individual totems, but the mingling of 
the totems with the Nature powers personified, formed the 
basis of a great variety of myths, which are very interesting. 

The sea is supposed to hide another divinity called the 
while killer. This is a fabulous creature, and is capable of 
changing its shape, for there are many stories in which the 
creature appears as a great canoe, but is transformed into a 
sea animal. There are figures upon the fronts of the houses, 
which represent this whale killer as held in the claws of the 
raven, thus indicating that the sea gods and gods of the sky 
have been drawn close together. In this figure the eye is very 
conspicuous, but the winged feathers and the vertebne of the 
bird and of the whale are aNo clearly seen. The double- 
headed serpent is generally carried in the hand, and is a sym- 
bol which served an important part in the dances. It is called 
the sisul and is generally worn in front of the stomach. The 
human face and eyes may be seen at the center, the animal 
head and eye at either end, with the serpent body and scales 
between the heads. This illustrates the habit of bringing to- 
gether their divinities into one object. 

The stories are numerous which celebrate the exploits of 
these various creatures, but they all convey the idea that thev 
are supernatural beings and to be worshiped as well as feared. 
There are many dances and religious ceremonies in which the 
natives cover themselves with bUnkets and put upon their 
heads great masks representing the head and jaws of the wolf, 
This suggests the idea that human beings are sometimes trans- 
formed into animals, and reminds us of the transformat on 
which is so common in all parts of the continent, for there 
were no hard and fast lines between the different animals, or 
between animals and men. The supposition formerly was that 
they were designed as the totems ot t^^e tribes, but the opinion 
now is that thev embodied the mvthologies and represent the 
villages, as each vUage was founded by a supernatural being. 
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who gave power and authority to the chief, or human founder, 
to represent him; the result was that the different crests were 
carved into the poles, some of them representing the super- 
natural being, the bird or fish, or some other animal; also the 
crest of the village chief, and the crest of the different de- 
scendants of the first chief. It is tQ,be noticed that the human- 
izing tendency was very strong, so that all the birds and ani- 
mals and creatures of the sea were spoken of as having human 
attributes; the eye, the symbol of humanity, being placed in 
all parts of the bodies, whether beasts or birds. 

Mr. Hill-Tout says: **The sculptures and paintings were 
sacrificial and not totemistic in character." The son inherited 
his father's rank and property, with all his carvings and crests 
and emblems, which were largely commemorative in character. 
There was a tendency among all these people to humanize 
everything. The raven, the wolf and the bear, and all other 
animals were humanized, and stories were told about them, as 
if they were human beings. Conversation is held between 
men and women and the animals, and even bet^aeen the 
heavenly bodies- the sun, moon, and the stars. There were 
no lines which separated the material from the animal, the 
animal from the human, the human from the divine or super- 
natural being. An immense amount of mythology has accu- 
mulated in this way, for everything on the earth, in the air. in 
the sea or sky, whether animal, men and women, or heavenly 
bodies, are mingled together, intermarry and converse, and their 
adventures are very numerous. 

V. There is a form of religion still existing in the interior 
of the continent, which well deserves our attention, and wc 
hope to describe it more at length in the future. It is found 
among the Navajocs, who dwelt among the mountains of Utah 
and Colorado. This religion consists in the worship of the 
elements, such as the clouds, the sky, the rainbow, the moun- 
tains, lakes, hills, and also animals, birds, and other creatures, 
which inhabited them. The mvthologv is very beautiful and 
picturesque, and shows that the love of nature abounded with 
all this people. There is no mythology that is more beautiful 
than that which comes to us from the tribes who dwelt in the 
deej) interior of the continent. Their mythology was founded 
upon their religion, and their religion sprang from the love of 
nature. W'e may call it superstition, yet it was a superstition 
that peopled everything with harmless divinities. Kven the 
serfient, which was generally supposed to bi treacherous and 
hostile and dang(*rous is represented as a benefactor, and 
always bestowing gifts upon the people; in fact, the serpent is 
a symbol of the rain-cloud, which is always a welcome visitor. 
The people watch the sky closely, for their very existence de- 
pends upon having rain. 

There is a distinction between the religion of the Navajoes, 
who were formerly hunters but now are sheperds, and the 
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I'uebloi. The Navajoes were mountaineers, 
yet ihcy retain the same reli^on they had 
when in their wild state. Their myth- 
ology is very beautiful and abounds with 
allusions to all the beautiful things of na- 
lure^clouda, sunbeams, sparkling waters, 
crystals, rocks uf the mountains, mosses, 
twigs of trees, animals which inhabit the 
caves and rocks, birds among the trees, 
supernatural beings that are in the clouds, 
divinities that dwell on the mountain tops; 
all are mingled together, and the strangest 
fancies are indulged in, m describing them. 
There seems to have been, also, a deeper 
apprehension of the meaning of nature 
than most people have, certainly much 
<leepcr and mure varied than anything 
found among the white population of that 
region or any other. Everything was 
shadowy and filled with supernatural 
creatures. 

VI . There was a form of religion which 
prevaiU d aiiiong the tribes of the Interior, 
which consisted m the worship of the Na- 
turtjjowcrs. undi.r the figure oi the serpent. 

There ;ire occasional figures upon the 
pottery found in ihe mounds, and u|>oti 
the shields and oiht-i ornaments found 
among the I'ucblos. which represent 
winged figures- Thi-se can hardly be 
Ciiltcii totems, for they are more like 
mythological creatures. They may be re- 
garded as connecting links between totems 
and a higher form of symbolism. In will 
be srcn in the figure that the serpents 
have feathered heads and large wings; the 
body is open, so as to show the heart. 
The sun symbol is connected with each 
winged serpent- The figures on the 
shields have wings, but they also have the 
serpent below the feet. 

These serpents were also regarded as 
divinities which ruled over the different 
parts of creation. There was, however, 
the same superstition that prevailed else- 
where on the continent, that there were 
supernatural beings everywhere present, 
in the sky above, in the depths of the earth 
below, in different directions upon the 
«arth; and that all the elements,— the air, iViMttJ 
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the earth, fire, and water, were haunted or possessed by 
unseen creatures. The main difference between this system 
and that which prevailed farther north, was that the ser- 
pent Cook its place in the sky, instead of a raven, as it was 
the personification of the cloud and was 5uppo<ied to bring 
the rains. This furnishes an explanation for the celebrated 
snake dance. The people, it appears, were not satisfied 
with offerinj^ their piayers to the cloud divinities, or making 
symbols of the rain clouds, when they performed their 
ceremonies, but they must have some live object which they 
couid hold m their hands and mouth, and realize that they had 
brou-^'ht It iMider their power. This was, perhaps, not thought 
out (lelibetatcly, but came to them from their habit of putting 
».\ their praters into sacred dramas and religious ceremonies, 
and m-ikm^' everything as concrete as possible. 

It is to he noticed here that no prayer was effective unless 
it was symbolized and made substantial by something that 
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c<uil<l be seen. It was on this account that so many fr.imcs, 
which are called altars, are erected, consisting of painted slats 
of wiiod, while in front of them arc other figures of the rain- 
clouils. surrounded by rods, the ears of corn and other objerts 
placed as offerings in front of ihc altars- This form of reli- 
gii>n is, perhaps, more reasonable than that which prevailed in 
the region of the North, for it consists of sacred dramas in 
which the prayers of the people arc acted out. the ceremonies 
ail proving to be very carefully observed, and there is gener- 
ally a spirit of reverence among the people. The heavenly 
bodies are closely watcheil. especially the sun in its move- 
ments through the sky. The superstition is that when it ap- 
proaches the solstitial point, that there must be a prayer and 
religious ceremony, or it will never return. 
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The Pueblos have a mythology which abounds with stories 
about the various animals, such as the wolf, the bear, the mole, 
as well as the serpent. The eagle is very prominent in their 
mythology. They carry with them shields upon which arc in- 
5crihcd or painted in different colors human figures, with tur- 
reted capa upon their heads, symbolizing the mountains, a bear 
standing on cither aide, a serpent below the feet, thus showing 
that the close association of animals, human beings, and 
divinities, all mingled together and surrounded by the elements 
of nature. The serpent figures vary conspicuously in their 
mythology. Much can be learned from tne study of their 
religious customs, and especially comparing the myths and 
ceremonies common among them, with those which prevailed 
among the wild tribes scattered about them. 

VII. We shall next consider the religion of the so-called 
civilized races, such as the Nahuas, Mayas, and others situated 
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in Mexico and Central America, including the Quichuas in 
Peru. The religion of the Mayas was fundamently the same as 
that of the Nahuas. Most of the gods were deified heroes, 
though we occasionally find traces of an older sun-worship, 
and the conjecture is that an original astral worship once 
prevailed. 

This is illustrated by the cuts. One of which represents 
the frescoes on the walls of a buried temple in Honduras. In 
these trescoes human forms are rovered with animal heads 
and surrounded by figures representing plumed serpents. An- 
other cut ( Fig. 12) represents paintings from Monte Alban in 
Mexico. In these an animal headed creature seems to be facing 
a draped altar. The significance of the picture is unknown. An- 
other cut (Fig. 13) represents a row of idols, which has also been 
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discovered in Honduras. There are no altars in front of these 
and so they form an exception to the general rule, for in most 
cases where human images are seen, there are altars in front of 
them; many of them being in the shape of animals or huge 
dragons or nondescript creatures. 

VIM. There was a form of religion which prevailed in 
I'uru. It consisted mainly in the deifying of the Incas, who 
were regarded as the sons of the sun. and so, in a measure, 
divine. The symbols in Peru were, however, mainlv images 
of the sun and moon- These were placed on the walls of the 



ti-injilfs, ihe li'-st specimi'ns of which were seen by the 
S|)iiiii,»rds at Oiiito. It appears thai suii-diaU were numerous 
ami [hat troni triese the Peruvian jtriests calculati'd the seasons, 
aii'i by this means regulated all the affairs of the nation. 
Thin- wi:ri' no such carved statues in J'eru, as have been dii- 
(ovnil in Ci-ntr:il Anii-rica, and no altars which betokened 
lh.)t sa>riHe> were nffrrcil to kings: yet the government of 
r<Tu was b.ist-i on the idea that the In'ca was superior to all, 
.ii)(l that Ihi- Ijuri race belonged to a different ordL-r. 



THK MAYAS OF CKNTRAL AMKRICA. 

BY C. SfANILANI) WAKK. 

\Vc have recently been reperusin^; a book which, if its con- 
clusions are correct, should be regarded as the ni():>t remarkable 
work that has proceeded from the pen of an American author. 
We refer to Dr. Augustus Le Piongcon's *' Ouccn Moo and the 
Egyptian Sphinx/' published in 1896. The book contams much 
valuable information as to the archaeological remains which are 
so abundant in Yucatan, illustrated by many excellent plates. 
For this, all antiquarians interested in the ancient civilization of 
the American continent must be highly grateful to Dr. Le 
Plongeon. Why, then, have they practically agreed to taboo the 
work he has done? We do not refer to the ** students of Ameri- 
can archaeology and universal history,'* whom he specially ad- 
dresses in his Preface, but to **the so-called learned men of our 
day," who, he says, "are the first to oppose new ideas and the 
bearers of these.*' We sympathize with Dr. Le Plongeon in 
this remark, but, then, we must add, that the new ideas, if 
true, will gradually force acceptance. This is general experi- 
ence, and those who first opposed such ideas become their 
strongest advocates. Perhaps the time for this has not yet 
arrived, but surely, if it is to be so, we ought to see signs of its 
approach. Dr. Le Plongeon's views have been before the public 
ever since the publication of his "Sacred Mysteries Amon^ the 
Mayas and the Ouichts," in which work he gives the Maya 
alphabet side by side with the ancient Egyptian, to show their 
similarity. It may be that the very boldness of the author's 
conclusions has prejudiced learned men against them, paiticu- 
lar v those who might be supposed to welcome outside light on 
the subject of their researches. Unfortunately specialists are 
very apt to look with an unfavorable eye on anything outside 
of their own particular specialty, particularly if the work of an 
•• ama'eur." or. let us say, a non-professional. So that, in the 
prc^-efit case, the very attempt to show a connection between 
Maya- land and Egypt may be expected to arouse the opposi- 
tion of both Americanists and Egyptologists. And vet surely 
there must be some specialist sufficiently open minded to in- 
vestigate the truth of the statement, made by Dr. Le Plongton. 
with reference to the legend on the frieze of the temple of 
Kabul at Izamal, that ** anyone who can read hieratic Egyptian 
inscriptions will have no difficulty in translating said legend by 
the aid of a Maya dictionary." If no such person has done so. 
we think it must be because there is something radically wrong 
in the author's explanation of the facts. 

To an ordinary reader this explanation is so extraordinary, 
that a prejudice against it is almost certain to be aroused in the 
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mind. Of course there are exceptions, and those who arc more 
interested in occult matters than in those of everyday experi- 
ence must welcome some of Dr. Le Plongeon's dissertations. 
We do not question the truth of his occult observations, but wc 
doubt whether they give support to the far- reaching conclu- 
sions he has arrived at. How can the following statement be 
accepted as fact, without overwhelming and detailed proof, 
especially as the Mayas appear to have been limited to a small 
portion of the American continent: '*Like the English of to- 
day, the Mayas sent colonists all over the earth. These car- 
ried with them the language, the traditions, the architecture* 
astronomy, cosmogony, and other sciences — in a word, the 
civilization of their mother country. . . We find vestiges of 
it. and of their langua^^e, in all historical nations of antiquity 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe. . . It is easy to follow their 
tracks across the Pacific to India, by the imprints of their 
hands dipped in a red liquid and pressed against the walls of 
temples, caves, and other places looked upon as sacred, to im- 
plore the benison of the gods — also of their name Maya, given 
to the banana tree, symbol of their country, whose broad leaf 
is yet a token of hospitality among the natives of the islands; 
then alor.g the shores of the Indian Ocean and those of the 
Persian (julf to the mouth of the Euphrates; up that river to 
Babylon, the renowned City of the Sun; thence across the 
Syrian desert to the valley of the Nile, where they finally set- 
tled, and gave the name of their mother country to a district 
of Nubia, callins^ it Maiu or Maioo, After becoming firmly 
established in Egypt, they sent colonists to Syria. These 
reached as far north as Mouht Taurus, founding on their way 
settlements along the coast of the Mediterranean, in Sidon, 
Tyre, the valley of the Orontes, and again on the banks of the 
Euphrates, to the north of Babylon, in Mesopotomia.'* If this 
scries of migrations ever took place, then the civilization of the 
whole world, with the possible exception of China, Corea and 
japan, has been derived from Central America, a country of a 
few million of inhabitants in its palmiest days. 

It is true that Dr. Le Plongeon finds references in Maya 
records to the destruction of a vast territory in the Atlantic 
< )c(*an, with nearly all its inhabitants, sixty millions in number, 
A'h(» may have formed the stock from which the Maya sprang. 
)l the destruction of the Island of Atlantis, which is sup- 
i)os('d to have been tl e last remnant of that territory, much has 
ur-en written. The ancient P2gyptians appear to have had a 
tradition of such a catastrophe, and if an Atlantis ever really 
<'.\istrd, there may have been communication between North- 
<rn Africa and Central America thousands of years ago. It is 
with the ancient Egyptians, more especially. Dr. Le Plongeon 
would connect the Mayas, going so far as to say that they twice 
lolonized Egypt, and that Queen Moo erected the oldest monu- 
ment—the Sphinx— to the memory of her assassinated brother* 
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husband Prince Coh, ruler of Yucatan, from which she had to 
flee to escape the vengeance of his brother Aac, whom she re- 
fused to marry. 

That the ancient Egyptians had knowledge of the Ameri- 
can continent is very probable, and we are inclined to think 
that the Atlantean continent referred to by some early writers, 
as pointed out by Dr. Le Plongeon, was actually America itself. 
There may have been a catastrophe destroying much land in 
the region of the Antilles, but the '* destruction " of Atlantis, 
was probably only a metaphor denoting that America had be- 
come lost to navigators. The peoples of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean were th^ great navigators of the ancient world, and 
the c is little doubt but that they reached this continent. Dr. 
Le Plongeon points out that Diodorus Siculus attributes the 
discovery of the Western Continent to the Phoenicians. He 
affirms that the Carthaginians reached the shores of Yucatan 
at least five hundied years before ChriNt, and he claims to have 
discovered portraits of Phcunicians at Chichen. If the decree 
mentioned by Aristotle as having been enacted by the Senate 
of Carthage, toward the year 509 B. C, to stem the current of 
emigration that had set toward the Western Land3, refers, as is 
supposed by Dr. Le Plo igeon. to America, then there must 
have been constant intercourse between this continent and 
Northern A'rica. Why, then, did this intercourse cease? 

Dr. Le Plongeon says, with great propriety, that it followed 
from the destruction of Carthage and the supremacy of the 
Romans, who were not navigators. 

That there was a communication between the two conti- 
n(*nts for a long period is highly probable, at least, and by such 
a fact would we explain the existence of various similarities 
l)etwren the civilization of the Old and the New Worlds. But 
the current runs in a direction opposite to that suggested by 
Dr. Le Plongeon. It is now known that Flgypt and Babylonia 
wen great centers of culture six thousand years before the 
commencement of the Christian era, and there is nothing what- 
ever in Central America to justify the assignment of half that 
period to its culture.* None the less Dr. Le Plongeon is to be 
congratulated on the good work he has done in collecting in- 
formation which will aid largely some-day in deciding the im- 
portant question of American origins. 



*Th« gr«ftt aty of Aog kor-Tkoa in CaaWdiA. So«lli«ni Asia, vIiom ruias prtMai ^w^mh* 
f •at«r«» »• coaia«n witk tkm rom* is Yucaiao, wm» fi»wi4«d. accordiUif t« ocaJ iradiliaa Mid Om 
aaoAlsof CambodlA, in ik« ir«*'44<i B.C. lu t«aipl«t ahom ia clMif •calptarM a aixtara M 
Hiadoo and Baddhitt iaflii«ac««. 
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•DKNEHOLKS" OF ESSEX AND KENT, ENGLAND. 

BY A. L. LEWIS. 

Not far from the banks of the Thames, between London 
and (iravcsend, and on each side of the river, there are some 
dct'p narrow shafts, at the bottom of which are chambers cut 

out of the chalk; these are 
called ** dentholes," and, so 
far as I know, are not found 
anywhere else, and I think it 
inay be worth while to place a 
short description of them be- 
fore the readers of The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, so that if any 
similar excavations are to be 
found in America, a compari- 
son may be made between 
them. 

At a place called IIan{;man*s 
Wood, near Grays in Essex, on 
the north bank of the Thames, 
there were more than filty of 
thrsc '*deneholes" in six acres; at this place the chalk is cov- 
ered by a btrd of Thanet sand, with a little gravel on the tcp» 
and shafts about three feet wide were sunk through the^c into 
the chalk below; foot-holes were cut into the sides of the 
shafts, some of 
which still re- 
main. When 
the chalk was 
re.ichrd, oval 
chambrrs, usu- 
allv six in niim- 
l)cr, <-ach from 
JO to 30 feet 
feet lon^, ten 
feet or so wide, 
and perhaps 20 
feet hij^h, were 
cut in it. radi- 
atinjj from the 
foot of t h tr 

shaft. In some cases the ends of the partitions between the 
chambers have been cut off and left standing as pillars. (Sec 
Plan 1^.) 

A heap of earth has accumulated at the foot of each shaft, 
during the centuries that have elapsed since its formation (whit 
little evidence that has been been found, goes to show that they 
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are at least as old as the Ro'nan occupitioii, and perhaps much 
oUiti ). Here ami there the roofs h«ive broken in. because they 
werr cut too near the sand, and in several instances a chamber 
bclonirin^ to one shaft had been cut into, in making a chamber 
ft>r an«)lhrr. 

Several "deneholes" of the same kind are found near Herley, 
on the south side of the Thames, where the strata are similar 
to tho^eat Grays. It has brcn found that the gravel and sand 
taken out in making the shafts had been spread over the ground 
between them, so as to preserve its level; while the chalk cut 
out of the chambers haii all been taken away, and it has been 
supposed that these ** deneholes " were merely chalk mines, but, 
as the chalk comes to the surface a very little way off, it is not 
likely that people would have sunk shafts sixty feet, deep to 
get at it, although when dug out it was probably used in some 
way or other, and it seems, on the whole, that the hypothesis 
that the **d^neholes" were the secret storehouses for grain, 
said by the Romans, to have been made* by the Britons along 
the banks of the Thames, furnishes the most probable explana- 
tion of their existence. 
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ORIGIN OF THE ART OF WRITING. 

BV HENRY PROCTOR. 

Man wrote before he spoke. The gesture-language which 
preceded articulated speech, was a mode of picture-writing in 
the air, which led up by degrees to drawing on the giound, on 
bones, on stones, and on the bark of trees. Doing was earlier 
than saying, and dumb drama was enacted first. North Ameri- 
can Indians still make use of gesture-language, and African 
nations, such as the Waganda, frequently have recourse to 
drawing figures on the ground to illustrate imperfect oral 
description, and show surprising cleverness in the truthfulness 
of their rough and ready delineations.* 

Lribnitz lemarked that the the Chinese writing might .«eem 
to have been invented by a deaf person; its foundation being 
so like that of gesture-signs addressed to the eye. The oldest 
Chinese characters are called Liani^Ifinj^, that is images or 
ideographs. A considerable number of these arc identical 
with the ICgyptian hieroglyphics. A comparison of certain 
Kgvp'ian signs with those of North American Indians indi- 
cate a common origin. The Egyptians, in fact, engraved the 
same symbols which the Indians still figure in the air. 

Things are portrayed before thought. Men thought in 
thin^^s. just as the de «f and dumb think and speak to day. As 
one great writer remarks: "They were thingers rather than 
thinkers.'' F*rom writing in the air to writing on the ground is 

•' Nai«r«l Gcoafttt." Val. I. (MatMy). 
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a natural and almost insensible step, and thus we have ideo- 
graphs independent of words. And thus Lenormant in his 
great work on the Phoenician alphabet,* affirms as an incon- 
testable fact, that all systems ot writing have origmated in 
ideograms — first, with a picture of the object itself, and after- 
wards by a gradual process, the same pictures were used ta 
symbolize abstract ideas. But the most primitive writings 
were purely ideographs and did not depict any sound; they 
were absolutely mdependent of words; having an existence 
and a signification, apart from all pronunciation, and the 
spoken language was thus quite distinct from the written lan- 
guage, so that anyone could understand the one without know- 
ing the other and vici -versa. 

From writing purely ideographic there was a gradual 
advance to phonetic writing, by connecting each sign with an 
appropriate word, and how the further step to syllabism was 
taken, may easily be traced in the older languages. In the 
Accadian, for instance; the word for God, ** annap,*^ came to be 
represented by the syllable *'^///,*' and the word for father, 
'' iittay by the syllable "///"; the word for good, •V/zi^'w," by 
** ilii,'' and so on. ad lib. 

The Chinese have never passed beyond the syllabic stage. 
l^ach word of their language is composed of a single syllable, 
distinguished by a " key " (clef ) or determinative. Thus the 
syllable pa has eight different meanings. If we add to this 
syllable the ** key " of plant, it becomes ** banana "; if the •'key" 
of sickness, it denotes ** wound " or "scar"; if the sign for 
mouth is added, it denotes ** a cry.*' and so forth. The ele- 
ments of the Chinese language consist of 450 phonetics and 
214 keys. The Japanese, being a far more progressive nation, 
have reduced the Chinese symbolic- f)honetic writing to a 
syllabary of 47 characters. 

Among other nations, a further step in the formation of the 
alphabet was taken by decomposing the syllable, and rcprc* 
sentin«4 it by distinct signs, the consonant and the vowel. The 
Kgypiian, whuh are the most widely-known of all hiero- 
glypliics, present th<- peculiarity of being usetl. st)ine as simple 
letters, others as ideographs. So that the same word might 
exhibit a mixture of all three, viz., ideographic, representing 
an iciea. and phonetic, representing a sound: and the latter 
might be either alphabetic or syllabic. For further convenience 
in writing ihi' hieroglyphics were first simplified, until they 
reat h<:d lh<- hieratic sta^e. and finally the demotic or enchorial, 
which apprtMches m«>st nearly tn the cursive writing of to-day. 
The^e three. ho\ve\er, were used simultaneonslv for manv ccn- 
turi<-s. Monumental hieroglyphics did not fall into disuse 
until the third eentury H. C. but the written hierogUphs were 
employeil at all pi-rioils, especi;dly for religious texts. 

l)e Rouj^f Nought to pr«ive that the Phtenician and. consc- 

•"Alphabet Fhsnician/' Vol I. 
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qucntly, our modern alphabets, were derived from the Egypt- 
ian, but from the evidence at present available it seems prob- 
able that the Egyptian hieroglyghics were not the ancestor of 
any system other than their own. The tendency of research 
in this direction goes to show, rather that many systems of 
writing were invented and grew up independently of each other. 
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SOME PAPERS READ BEFORE THE BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION IN 1904. 



Group Markiage in Australian Tribes. 

Mr. A. VV. Howitt read a paper on "Group Marriage in 
Australian Tribes," in which he confirms the position taken by 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, and observes that the native tribes which 
surround Lake Eyre, in Central Australia, had two forms of 
marriage. One followed upon betrothal of children by their 
mothers, and the other was the subsequent marriage of the 
woman to a younger brother of her husband. On ceremonial 
occasions this latter form of marriage was extended in the 
tribe by the allotment to each of men and women who were 
already allotted to each other under one or other of the two 
marriages. This group-marriage also occurred in other tribes 
in Southeast Australia, either in the form which it had in the 
Lake Eyre tribes, or as a survival of custom. It was shown by 
the system of relationship in the Australian tribes to have btcn 
at one time common to all. In the Lake Kyre tribes there was 
female descent with group-marriage. In other tribes in which 
group-marriage was merely a survival, or was merely indicated 
by the terminology of relationship, there had been more or 
less an approach to a form of individual marriage, accompanied 
by a change from female to male descent. Changes such as 
these were attended also by alteration of the social organization 
of the tribes. In one direction there had been a segmentation 
of the tribe from a division of two intermarrying exogamous 
moieties of the tribal community to four such divi.sions, and 
finally into eight, with a change also in the line of descent. la 
the other direction there had been a partial or complete loss 
of this division of the community into four and eight sep^ments. 
The tribe had become organized on a geographical basis into a 
number of local groups, and these localities had become exo- 
gamous and intermarrying. In these changes in the organiza- 
tion of the tribes, the line of descent had passed from the 
female to the male line. In the Lake Eyre tribes a group of 
totems was attached to each exogamous society. These re- 
mained in existence in the segmentation into four and eight 
groups. In those tribes where the organization of the tiibe 
had become local, the totem groups had either become more 
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or I<-s I'xtincl. or had chsnj^ed in rxtrtMiu* cases into magical 
n.Mii'-; vvitliniii intliicncf in inarriagc. 

]ii<KAK-M' 01 THh Mai kiakcjiaIK. 

Mr. K. S. Lcppcr conlribiitcil a p.ipcr on :\\r " Hrt-akup of 
: ■ Mairiarchalc." in which he considi-rcd the matriarchal 
. . miry of SniKhcrn India, its former wide and piescnt n.iirow 
('\:«-.il. and as a sta^c of civilization. lie indicated that as a 
U'liKin^ social system tlie advantaj.;es of the matriaichate Acre 
th-il il led to lo\e marriages, terminable at pleasure and leaving 
til- nicjther the custody of the children, whilst it facilitated 
u.iiinal selection and secured the liberty ot woman. Its dis- 
.i<iv. intakes were that it c»>nnict('d with the natural affection of 
t,i*h:M for child, caused the frecjuent clrsertion of the wife by 
th' husband, and went ajjainsl the desire to provide for wife 
.m 1 children indt'pendant of the matriarcnal clan. In respect 
t«' the <'tTect of progress on the matriarchate, great difficulty 
a('»st; in alien.iting or even develo[)ing the land of the clan, 
<»Aii»^ to the necessity f<^r getting the consent of every clans 
man. for the matriarchate put the husband in the position of 
t'l ant at will, never secure trom eviction in favor of a »«uccess- 
fi:i I'.val. Nor was th<- wife ever sure of her husband's failh- 
t iliu'>.s. Theie thus arose a conse<|uent dislike of the svstem 
b\ f»«»th husband and wife in cases ot true love marriages. The 
teijilcMicy was tor the matriarchate to pass into the patriarchate 
when the latter was the highest sy-^tem known as practicable. 
4»wing to the unset lied state ot socii'ty. After some remarks 
on the matriarchate as a ])n|itical form, upon the patriarchal- 
mat liarchal \r\u\, and attempts that had been made to modify 
tl.' matriarchate, Mr. I.ep|)er concluded by saying that the 
r< \ »It against the matriarchate had been wtv marked during 
til' list twentvfive v«*ars. 

Cl AS>n 1(\M ION Sot'IAI.K. 

M. I'.dm<»nfl heniolins. of Paris, in ,i pap<T on "Classifica- 
th'M Soci.ili-. ' given in I'reiu h, e\i»Iaintil that his object was to 
saiisiitute fni !he el<-men!ai\' and aititui il classification of 
I .« riay. which was io-(ia>- insurticimt, a n.itur.d classitication 
ot h im.in sc)ci«tiis. This work was the result of twenty- five 
\' if^ot unceasing studs since tiie death <»f his m.isti-r, I'rederic 
I • I'iav; and .is a result he had undertaken the work of mak- 
!:i: I clas^itl. .itniu of s,><'ial types with reteience to their total 
an ; L^efier.i! combination < t i haiacieristics, now belter known 
ih n I'lf niei !\ . ' h.ink-^ to the progress* ^f science, rather than 
i.|- »:i tin- .iitiih la! i 1 i^-i:!- atmn on the lines id nne character- 
j'-tic only. 

< >l;I' .!N "I t ikl IK 1 K \'.KI»V. 

i'l .te«»s ir W. l\j.!;^'evva\ read an inteiesring paper on an 
an* ". loj), .'n-ii-al \ i« »v --f theoiiL^dn ot tia^'edx . in which he ex- 
pi i:neii tliat in the case of (jreek tr.igeiix scholars were agreed 
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until rccrntly that it »»ri^inate(i in the worship of Dionxsiis, 
tha It w.is ifuciiU'tl by the Dorians, that the Salyric drama 
was I 'I vented by the same Dorians, and that the thynitle was 
from the oiitst't the altar of Di«)nysus. He considered that all 
th(-<' |)ropi>sitions were either wholly, or in part, untrue. I he 
e\ idv ncc pointeil to the conclusion that the drama in Cirtece 
oiimnited in the worship of the dead ionjj before the cull of 
Dioiu sus spread from Thrace. The claim of the Dorians, 
though (juotrd by Aristotle in the Poetics, was not endorsed by 
him. The only really Dionysiac part of the tragedy was the 
Saiv'iic (ira'na, which was of northern origin, and was appended 
tt) the old local ritu ■! when the cult of Dionysus was super- 
inipo-rd on that of Adrastus or other local hcio. And the 
recitation of a hero's fate at his tomb indicated that the thy- 
melr was originally the shrine or tomb of the local hero. The 
development effected by Thespis consisted, not in the Intro- 
diictionof an actor into the ceremony, or in the use of *' tragic 
<lances*' for moral purposes, but in the separation of what h^d 
hitherto been a piece of religious ritual from the local shrine, 
and the conversion t>f it into a distinct form of literary per- 
formance which could be enacted anywhere. It was in this 
sense that Thespis ** carried about his plays on wagons.** The 
analogy of medieval drama was exact; originally a piece of 
religious ritual performed in church, and based on a particular 
set of incidents, it became detached both from locality and 
topic, and fell into the hands of "strolling players." 

ROYAI. ToMH OF MkNA. 

Mr. J. Garstang read a paper on the so-called *' Royal Tomb 
of Mena, at Negadeh (Naj^ada) in L'pper Egypt." He showed 
photographic slides of it. and explained that his excavations 
had been supplementary to those of M. de Morgan, and that 
the results suggested that the tomb was really that of Mena's 
mother. 

ISTKRMKNT OF THK EaRLY IrON AgE. 

Mr. F. R. Coles and Dr. T. H. Bryce presented a paper on 
an ** Interment of the E'irly Iron Age found at Moredun. near 
Edinburgh." It was the first completely attested instance of 
an interment associated with relics of the Early Iron Age in 
Scot and, and was discovered in August, l(>DV The human 
remains were contained in a cist. 4 fe«t long, 2 feet 3 inches 
wide, and 22 inches deep, covered by several flagstones of varv- 
ing size. The relics comprised a fibula, a ring brooch or hncVIe, 
and a circular open unornamented pin- head. A comparison of 
the two skulls with those of the district, sh(»wed agreement in 
gen^-ral character*, and rendered it probable that the type now 
prevailing in Midlothian was already established when the in- 
terment took pUce. 

Dr. T. H. Bryce also read a paper on ** A Phase of Transi- 
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tion between the Chambered Cairns and Closed Cists in the 
Southwest Corner of Scotland." 

Mr. R. T. Gunther made some observations upon cimaruta» 
a well-known Neapolitan charm, consisting of the reproduction 
in silver of a sprig of rue from which it got its Italian name, to- 
which was appended in most examples a large number of sub- 
sidiary charms. The paper was illustrated by lantern slides and 
examples of the charm. 

Professor K. B. Poulton exhibited a series of palaeolithic 
implements from the northeast coast of the Isle of Wight, a 
locality in which palaeolithic implements, he said, had not pre- 
viously been found. The series exhibited every stage from the 
simple flake to the finished implement, clearly indicating that 
the implements had been manufactured in situ. 

Professor A. Macalister exhibited a series of skulls from 
the excavation made at (»ezer by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, representing the ethnology of the thi»'d and fourth strata. 
As the peoples of the first and second strata practised crema- 
tion, skulls from these strata were not represented in the series. 
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SOPHISTRY OX THE SUBJECT OF COMPARATIVE 

RELIGIONS.* 

BY FKEDEKICK HI.ISS, I). I)., LL. D. 

The free-thinking theologian will declare that when he frees 
himself from Christian dogmas, he is the representative of the 
"universal science of religion." Single religions, such as the 
Christian, the Jewish, the Mohammedan, are onlv the material 
out of which the universal science is composed. That it exactly 
as it is with history, whose single facts should be only material 
for something general to be built up out of them. Let us take 
animism as an example, livery man has a soul, even the 
Negro and the Red Indian; iherrfore animism, i. f. the worship 
of 8<»uls, can be found among all peoples. Everywhere men 
recognize the soul as the most imperishable essence of the 
man. and they feel also that the departed must be living in a 
higher form of existence. 

Animism has been the ground form of religion among all 
pet>ples, anrl out of it all religions have been evolved; just as, 
according to iJarwin. put of imperfect life more perfect con- 
tinually arose. Vet the (ireeks. so far as we know, honored 
their liead, while they paid a higher worship to the gods of 
heaven and of the earth and dI the under world. The proof, 
therefore, fails completely with them, and with the Roman* 
and the Teutons as well. The sophists. English and German, 
try to do what is impossible, namely to explain religion in all 
its forms, the lowest and the highest, from the nature of man. 

* L>tr4CiB from th« Eipoitiufy Tiac« for October, 1304. 
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But religion is a relation between God and miin, between the 
Eternal and beings who are of yesterday. Now how can the 
relation between them be explained from the weaker factor 
alone, the infinitely stronger one being completely ignored? 
Is it not atheism to sup|>ose that religion arose in man and 
was only evolved out of man? Can any facts to prove it be 
found among the Israelites? None. Though there are at least 
so-called survivals, remains of an earlier faith driven out by 
the worship of Jehovah. 

ASSVRIOLOGV AND THK HiSTORV OF RELIGION. 

Certain Assyriologists derive everything from Babylon. 
The Odyssey, the seven Kings of Rome, and the Athenian 
Tyranicides. A spirit of perversencss, has entered into them. 
There was a book which attempted in quite a comprehensive 
manner to carry back New Testament and Old Testament 
narratives to Babylon. Eberhard Schrader, one of the found- 
ers of Assyriology, had published this book, ** The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament,'* which gives all the 
parallel cases and coincidences between the two. It was 
strictly scientific, and very tedious for the uninitiated. The 
third edition had become necessary, and the author, on account 
of his health, had to resign its preparation to others, qiws 
honoris causa mm nomino. They have removed what was most 
scientific, namely, the Assyrian texts, substituted for them 
plenty of sophistry, and even enlarged the title to include the 
Apocrypha. Pseudepigrapha, and the New Testament. By one 
of the editors the following subjects arc referred to Bab\ Ionian 
origin.d.s: the Divine Sonship; Messiah Christ and His fight 
with the devil and with Antichrist; His death, His three days' 
sojourn in the grave; His descent into hell; His resurrection 
and ascension to heaven. 

But between those Assyriologists and us there is this differ- 
ence, we trust to impress even the twentieth centuiy by scientific 
facts; whilst they fear that, since everything in Babylon was 
inferior to what can be found in Greece and Rome, and since, 
moreover, the Assyrians were an unspeakably abominable peo- 
ple, they could not make themselves interesting without soph- 
istry. 

Honoring the Dead. 

When anyone died, the relatives tore their clothes. 
Why? To pay divine honor to the dead, says one; so 
here we have animism. Or, says another, slaves wore 
tattered garments, and they also wore sackcloth; therefore 
the mourner, in tearing his garments, till he could get hold of 
sackcloth, declared himself to be the slave of the departed. 
The plant heiltbart, which grew luxuriously near the town of 
Anticyra. was used as a remedy for mental disturbances, which 
were attributed to black gall. But now comes another, and 
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- i\ s, " That is not (|uUc the ineaninjj^ of the lirarinj^. nor of the 
^.i« kilnih. These things, with the cutting of the hair, were 
j»'.n lisetl l>y mourners to niaki: themselves unrecojjni/able out 
*•! !«ar (»f Xhr ^h()st. Tlie shrill cry at tin* funeral is to drive 
AWAV ghosts." According to the I-Ourth l^)ok of Moses, in a 
tir wherein >t)me«)ne had died, every vessel without a iiil he- 
(M:ne unclean. Tlie ex|)lanalion these theorists j^ive is that the 
Ki.itlites teared lest the s|)irit, in terroi at hemj^ driven out of 
il•^ house, mi^ht have slipped into th<' vessel, which it could 
not d(j if it had a closed lid. Sucii theories are consicleied to- 
il. i\ as j^reat and hi^h wistiom, and if ever a student, with his 
>< I un'p(tileii understanding, recoj^ni/cs them as nonsense, anil 
iIhii sj)eakin^ Mn^jli^h, calls a spade a spade, he will be {i;ravely 
rt'huked. 

We have heard of the Orphic mytholojjy- Zeus has a son, 
1 )i')nysus..t(j whom he j^ives over the sovereij^nty of the world 
I'-'ii the Titans (/./•. mankind) waylay him, tear him to pieces 
and devour him. Athena rescues his heart and brinjjs it to 
/ei.'i. restores his son to life and kills the miscreants with his 
liL^ntninj^'; from their ashes spring the ori^^inal men. Accord- 
in;.^ to this, men are on one side a divine race, for something 
r-mains in them of the eaten son of God; on the othci side 
tht-y are in a state of rebellion and laden with original sin, 
iK'in which they arc now freeil by the < )rphic religion, and by 
the adoratit>n of the Son of God who was slain anil restored 
to lite. The>e are well known facts, and the Orphic dojrnias 
listed and spread towards K^jypt and towards Asia, and every- 
wheie (ireck- Macedonian dominion extended. Shall we be 
l)«»ld and maintain that evidently the whe whole of New Tcsla- 
ineni leaching has its oripjin herr'r 

We could find more than the Orphic, for our part. Ilerakles 
is .1 man. yet a son of the supn*me (iod, antl his deeds and 
si.tl'iiuLjs cause his elevation Xa the ^^ods. Aj^ain, in a tragedy 
ot i^n- fifth cenl'iry H C. we rca*! that I'romethcus, / r. man- 
Kii'd. will find no i-nd to his distnsKcs until a (iod resolved to 
ttixf- thrin nil himself, and ^ idown to the tl.irkm'ss of llailes* 
N* one h.is vjI ))ronoiinced ll.is |>assa^e to be interpolated in 
.1 t 'uisti.iii sriisu: still l«ss h.i'N an\ one ilerixed tiom it the 
< ;;'! ti.in doj^ni.i of icdi niption. We sic the resemblances, 
ii: 1 I'-t th»-m st.ind. It i«» i|iMlf -litferent with these Assyriolo- 
'.':-ls w h« II tin\- t'in«l th.it l-.i. Miif «•! thret- suj»reme i»ods of 
r».r'\- Inn. spr.iks ( .iiist.intly thus i.i his s<in M.ir.Juk : " My son, 
\\:.j' shi'iildesi ih'»:i iMt know, what nit»re c«»uld I say unto 
I." t' Wh.tl I know, til it thoi: kimwr-i iilsi»." Thfse authors 
^.■1 I :;"-i-iidv on this p j-i-i.rj*'. ind if tr r .i like- si iMudint! phrase 
i:. : ■ \'-\v Ic-st.imfnl t* Uibvlnn. When thrv find nothing, 
t'.»n rhfv inviii». 1 ik'-. t^r r x.nnpl'*. th'- three days in the 
■.. ■ »\ • ' 1 hi- tnie III ih.rt'r >\ i\ ^ . . iNn b»-i« 'H^s certainly 
.i't'- fiv tit thr < hr :-t'»Ii i;^ir.ii tr.i«:!f"n attributi-tl to Ii-sus. and 
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in particular this three days' time of the sojourn in the king- 
dom of the dead must have belonged originally to the moon 
myth— the three days of the invisibility of the spring new 
moon and must have been attributed only secondarily to the 
solar deity." Let us just have a look at thia sophism by day- 
light. The god Marduk is compared with Christ; the former 
is supposed to be the sun god. Now with him there is no trace 
of a three days' sojourn in the kingdom of the dead. Theie- 
fore the moon must be laid under contribution, and it is sup- 

[)osed to be brought over from her. So they now reason thus: 
because Christ for three days, therefore also Marduk for three 
days, which, to be sure, cannot be proved, and just for that 
reason is probably not original, but it has all been carried over 
from the moon to the sun in later times, yet still before the 
Christian era. Now can the three days be authenticated about 
the moon? Not at all. In the passages to which we are re- 
ferred, 30 occurs certainly as a sacred number of the moon- 
god, but we seek in vain for 3 in the texts. That is an imagi- 
nation got elsewhere. 

In Revelation there are seven candlesticks, seven spirits, 
seven angels; evidently the seven planets of Babylonian astrol- 
ogy. The four and hcenty elders are the four and tzventy star- 
gods of the Babylonians. But where are the thirty other star- 
gods and the tKceire who rule over them? Why is there noth- 
mg corresponding to these? The four beasts of the Apoca- 
lypse, Lion. Kagle, Ox, and Man. are four constellations of the 
zodiac. But the constellation ot the Kagle does not belong to 
the zodiac, and we can hardly, like our author, explain the man 
as the Scorpion. But even were all these identifications 
granted, would that prove that heathen mythology has pene- 
trated here? Not in the least. The modes of contemplation, 
in regard to numbers and forms, uere. let me say once for all. 
the common Oriental ones, but the spirit is fundamentally 
different. The Apocalypse makes use of heathen numbers, 
just as it makes use of the originally heathen language of the 
Greeks. 
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PROFKSSOR CURTISS. 

Prof. S. Ives Curtiss of. the Union Theological Seminary of 
Chicago has during the last three or four )ears taken several 
expeditions to Palestine, with the purpose of tracing the sur- 
vival of :incient Semitic worship in the shrines, sacred groves, 
and high places. This is all together a new line of archae- 
ological research, but one that has already yielded important 
result'. The worship upon mountains, on hills and trees was 
nothing new. for Abraham offered his son upon a mountain; 
Jacob offered a sacrifice before parting from Laban, upon Mt. 
Sinai God revealed himself to Moses. 
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Prof. Curtiss published a book, in 1902, upon the subject; he 
also read a paper before the Oriental Society in 1903, and had 
prepared another article for the Society meeting in 1904. A 
second book is about to be published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
It was in the preparation of this book that Prof. Curtiss went 
beyond his strength. He was suddenly stricken with a stroke 
of apoplexy in his publishing house in London, and died 
there. His remains were brought to Chicago, where his funeral 
was attended by a large number of professional men. He has 
left his mark upon the records of science, as well as theology. 
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ARABIA AS A FIELD FOR EXPLORATION. 

The case of Arabia is rather exceptional, and herein we 
seem to require something more than a strict chronicle of 
travel. The huge country lies athwaft the road between East 
and West, and, unless we are very much mistaken, it is destined 
to fern the site of the future route from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf. For, though the Euphrates Valley line may 
or may not be eventually constructed, we cannot lose sight of 
the fdct that that wonderful belt, the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, is studded with such important points as Cairo, El Jouf, 
the head of the Persian Gulf, Quetta. Dera Gazi Khan, Delhi, 
Lhasa, and Shanghai. All these positions have figured con- 
spicuously in the history of the East, and the development of 
modern events causes them to reappear every now and then, 
with all their pristine significance in the politics of the day. 

If Northern Asia is to be the recognized sphere of Russia. 
then Southern Asia pertains legitimately to Great Britain, and, 
it so. Arabia's future will be even more closely linked with 
Kni^laiurs destinies than it is at present. If it is thus regarded, 
its politics ought not to be excluded from a geographical con- 
spectus, for the two hranche* of study are really inseparable. 

Before the exploration of the country there were the rc- 
se.irches of Ptolemy, who enumerated 1 14 cities or villages in 
Aral)i.i l**elix. a statement dismissed as baseless by Kunbury, 
but revindicated by Sprenger's masteriy treatise on tne 
•• Ancient Geography of Arabia." The Portuguese, in their 
turn, .tiso contributed to the knowledge of the country, aided 
l)\ charts made by Moslems. 

The pioneer of systematic and scientific exploration in 
Yemrn. however, appears to have been Niebuhr. Owing to 
the lieath of his four comrades, he was left to conduct and pub- 
lish his researches so/n.\. The author renders grateful recogni- 
tiori to Niebuhr, as follows : 

One scarcrly knows which most to praise: tht aptness and fidelitv of 
his descriptiuns of what he saw. or the ailicence and insight cvidencea in 
hi) statement of what he heard. . . It would be tedious to quote a 
hundredth part of Niehuhr's judicious observations. He often omits a Uct» 
but very seldom can be convicted of an error. 
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The period of the Egyptian expeditions dispatched by 
Mahomet Ali to Arabia was marked by most important pro* 
gress in Eurppean knowledge of the peninsula, especially as 
regards the researches of Burckhardt. During the past hun- 
dred years the number of explorers has enormously increased. 
The more conspicuous of these, viz.: Wallin, Burton, Hal^vy, 
Manzoni, Palgrave, Doughty, the Blunts, Huber, and others, 
have contributed valuable data towards the completer investi- 
gation of this huge region. But the state of our knowledge is 
still very fragmentary : 

Not a hundredth part of the peninsula has been mathematically sur- 
veyed: the altitude of scarcely a tingle point even on the littoral has been 
fixed by an exact process, andfwe depend on little more than guesses for 
all points in the interior. The only astronomical observations of latitude 
and longitude taken anywhere on the plateau, except in Yemen, are those 
made hastily by Pelly at Riad in 1865. The contours of the chief moun- 
tain ranges and the courses of the great interior wadys have in no case 
been even sketched on the spot. 

We incline to think that the above does scant justice, especi* 
ally in the matter of altitudes, to the work of Huber, who was 
an extremely careful observer; but it is probable that the 
author is not far out when he avers that the unknown areas at 
present covers considerably more than half a million square 
miles, or not much less than half the whole superficies of 
Arabia. 

Here is a task, one would think, that demands the immedi- 
ate attention of that great and powerful society whose motto 
is •• Obtirras recluuis,'' and whose occasional lament over their 
fast-narrowing field of activity should make them all the more 
eager to open up regions where Great Britain's interest ought 
to be predominant. — I lit Athemcum. 
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KGVITIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

»V W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 

The work of re-arrangement of the collections under the 
direction of Dr. Budge in the Egyptian Department of the 
British Museum, has made great progress. Stiil more import- 
ant for the study of Egyptian art and history, has been the 
opening of a new and important section. Rich as the col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum is. and 
une<)ualled by any except that at Cairo, there were still some 
periods inadequately represented. Chief among these was the 
eriod of the Early Dynasties, 3800-3200 B.-C, generally 
nown as the Pyramid Age; a period of the greatest historical 
and artistic interest. For. from a historical point of view, it 
was essentially a patriarchal, peaceful, feudal age — there being 
no grand policy of imperial expansion such as flourished under 
the Kamessidcs — the only military operations being those for 
the procttctioD of the valuable mines and quarries in the 
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sinaitic peninsula. In art it i«t'for(is one of those strange para- 
doxes the ICast is so liberal in producing, for the art of this 
period is far more beautiful and true to nature, far more care- 
fully executed, than at any other period. 

This is demonstrated by the small but extremely valuable 
collection now exhibited in the ICgyplian vestibule at the cast 
end of the main Egyptian gallery. Here we have a series of 
monuments and inscriptions which belong to the Pyramid Age 
from the second to the sixth dynasties. The earliest monu- 
ment is one of particular interest. It is a sculptured panel 
from the tomb of an official named Shera. Shera lived early 
in the Third Dynasty, about 3S00 H. C.. and " Ka servant." or 
private priest, attached to the worship of the tombs of I'er-ab- 
sen and Sent kings of the Second Dynasty. There is a por- 
tion of the sculptures of this tomb both in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford and in the Cairo Museum. From these we 
learn further details of this official of nearly six thousand 
years ago. lie was related to the royal family, as also was his 
wife Res Khentek. He was chief libationer and temple super- 
intendent. Shera is represented seated on his scat of office and 
holding his staff of office in his hand. This is the oldest his- 
torical Kgyptian inscription in the Museum. There are a num- 
hrr ot the funeral stele of olVicidls who were attached to the 
mortuary chapels of ihr tcMiibs and pyramids of the first 
IMiaraons. ( Jerts. also a royal prince and judge, who calls 
him'-elf " roval son of his own body." was attached to the 
Pyramid of .^enefra. There is also a fine stelr of Khennu. who 
was priest of the pyramid of Menkaura— the third of the great 
p\'rami<ls. His titles are chief libationer, prieht of Menkaura, 
ro\ al relative over the secrets, devoted before the great God. 

♦ + - - 

RKCKNT KXCAVATloNS AT CAKTIIAGK. 

M. (iaiu kler, wht^sc work in the excavations at Carthage is 
well known, h.is l.itrly maile .in interesting discovery, having 
found one of I he m«)st im[)ortant constructions of the Roman 
c(>oiii This is the theatre whtre Apulrius held his confer- 
t'iu»s. which is ofirn mentioned by Ijrtullian and St. August- 
im-. It MM-ms that the edifice was built at the beginning of the 
srrcmd cfiiluiv A. I)., and w.is aftrrwaril dest roved bv the Van* 
d.iU. No cNact indications have be«*n given as to the site of 
the rditicr, which w.is often confounded with the Odcon» 
rrcrntly uncovrrrd iifar by, and it w.is *»upposed to have been 
entii'ly dt'strovnl. Thcprrscnt rxcavations now eluculate this 
pr«»l'I«-m. Ihc first tr«-nch which was opened in the supposed 
axis of this thi-atir provfs that the structure is preserved in a 
fairlv conipN'tf slit*-, hiirii-d iin<lr r j; feet of earth, am! that its 
dimciiNions an; ci>lnssal. At the j)resrnt time the excavators are 
approachini^ thr st.igr. and are brginning to discover the archi 
tectural decoration of the latter, with its capitals and corniccfi 
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TRANSFORMATION MYTHS. 

There is an element in the mythology of America which is 
very interesting, but not often described. It may be called 
** transformation," for that is the word which best expresses its 
character. It consists in the constant overleaping of those 
barriers which, according to modern science, separate the 
various orders of creation, and treats them as though they did 
not exist; mingling birds, animals, and human beings, as 
if they belonged to one order. The effect of this habit, or 
custom, is very peculiar, for it brings all the objects of nature, 
whether plants, trees, birds, animals, or human beings, indis- 
criminately together, and as a consequence there are many 
figures which are distorted and present a very strange appear- 
ance. Animals appear with human faces; human forms appear 
as having bird's wings, claws and beaks, but with arms and legs, 
having weapons in their hands, either fighting, or in the atti* 
tude of dancing; nondescript figures appear made up of forms 
of vegetation, such as trees, but surrounded by human figures, 
and yet mingled with serpent's jaws and all the varying sym- 
bols which may come from the creation without. 

This element gives a great variety to native mythology, for 
there is nothing to prevent the stories which are told from 
transcending all material bounds. The imagination is given 
full play and the most extravagant tales are told, and seem to 
be believed, as though they were true. It is, however, not con- 
fined to mythology, for it forms a prominent feature in many 
religious ceremonies. In these ceremonies, creatures resembl- 
ing animals, human beings and supernatural creatures are 
mingled together, and seem to be closely related. The animals 
do not themselves appeas but the persons who take part, are 
so covered and dressed that they resemble animals, and atti- 
tudes are taken which imitate the motions of the animals. It 
is an element which often appears in the relics and gives a 
peculiar character to aboriginal art. There arc many speci- 
mens which show great taste for colors and correct ideas of 
form, and much skill in representing form^ and faces; yet as a 
fact there are no limitations to hinder, and the strangest crea- 
tions appear. 

The same element of transformation also appears in all the 
secret societies, and forms a prominent part of all the sacred 
mysteries. It also enters into the amusements, public dances, 
and open air performances, and gives to them their greatest 
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zest. It exHts among all the tribes, but vari«s according to their 
social condition and habits, (or the hun'.er tribes have one sys- 
tem; the agricultural, another; the mountaineers, another, 
and those who dwell in the arid regions, still another, though 
the equipments and ceremonies of all pa'take of the physical 
pcculiarites of the region in which they take place. 

The strangest thing about this " traniformation," is that it 
increases, rather than diminishes, as civilization advances, for 



the mi'st clalxiraK- ami complicaicd fifjiires appear where art 
:inil arcliiterture arc most advanced, and where the people have 
.nujncd to wealth and power. Illustrations of these dillerent 
p. lints arc numerous and are found amonn the various tribes. 
There are many stories told among thi.- Crows, a tribe situated 
i.-i the northern part of Montana, about the different animals, 
and especially the coyotes. These are turned to buffalos, beari. 
hulls, bald-headed eagles, and thunder birds. There «re aUo 
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giants and young and old men, who interchange their forms 
and are married to animals, and have children which are also 
constantly changing their form and appearance. In one case, 
a buffalo skull is seen in the water of a spring. A chief's 
dau|;hter comes to the spring, but the buffalo's skull is ^one, 
and in its place a young man wearing a buffalo robe appears 
upon the bank of the spring. The two are married and dis- 
appear. All the animals set to work to find the wedded pair. 
They call upon the buffaloes, who come trom every direction 
in great numbers and gather around the tree where the two are 
hidden. This is the reason why buffaloes arc so numerous at 
certain times. Many other stories are told by the hunting 
tribes, which represent the most remarkable changes of form 
and appearance as occurring, both among the animals and 
human beings. 

There is a story among the Arapahoes, about a boy who was 
gifted with the power of transforming creatures. lie was left 
by his grandmother at home alone, but during her absence he 
exercised his power, which had previously been unknown to 
himself, and suddenly there appeared before him in the house 
all his relatives, especially his uncles, who came dancing out 
from every corner and every side, and appeared to him. His 
grandmother, who was at the end of the world, also suddenly 
appeared, herself surprised that this power had become knowii 
to the boy. There are many other novel and interesting stories 
of the same kind. 

This habit or superstition about the different creatures be- 
ing transformed and assuming unnatural shapes, will account 
for the abundance of strange relics which are found among the 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley, especially the copper plates 
and shell gorgets, which are so numerous in the stone graves. 
In these we see human figures, with the beaks and wings of 
birds, but dressed as warriors, with elaborate headdress, pouch, 
and war club, and dancing with tokens of victory in hand. 
These have been called ** man eagles," or " eagle men." and arc 
interesting as reminders of the mythology which prevailed 
among the Mound-Building tribes. (See Fig. I.) 

Catlin. the celebrated painter, has represented the dances 
which occurred among the Mandans, and Miss Alice Fletcher 
has described those which occur among the Dakotas. The 
most prominent feature in these dances is that the men appear 
covered with the skins of buffaloes, or with the horns of deer 
or elk. and throw themselves into the different attitudes which 
these animals assume and personate their very shapes and 
moods. 

The tribes on the Northwest coast believe in this transforma- 
tion, to the extent that they often, in their dances and religious 
ceremonies, put great masks upon their heads, and will march 
or dance about the fire throughout the long winter nights and 
find a vast amount of amusement in imagining themselves 
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transtformed into these very creatures. They have also a cere- 
mony in which some person, who is hidden in an adjoining 
room, bursts through the barrier and suddenly appears in a strik* 
ing attitude. (See Plates.) The best illustration is found among 
the Navajoes, among whom the sand paintings are the most 
conspicuous objects of native art. Tnese consist of figures 
which represent the Nature powers. Rainbows which form arches 
resembling the arch of the sky, are humanized, having heads 
and arms at one end, and body and legs at the other. There 
are sunbeam rafts in the form of crosses, made of different 
colori-d sand, and upon these are placed the figures of god- 
desses, which have many-colored skirts and wear caps or hats 
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which arc trimmed with flrci y clouds: around their waists they 
wear s.ishfs. which rcscnibtf i.iinhows; nl ihcir sid<' are birds 
and animals which conit- from the mountains, also, sprigs and 
s|ir.'iys which conie from the fitn-si. The sand paintings repre- 
senl Ihr ]icisun;il divinities of the N;ivajocs. and in this respect 
resemble: fhc sacrud dramas of the Zunis and the codices of 
the Maya-!. 

The flfjurey in thi- rut an- fr<mi the DrL-sdcn Codex and 
npre^Mit the <iiii.'s (if I )eath, Life and (Growth, as well as the 
vari'xis operations of nature. 

"Ihe I'ueli!,, tribes ;l!^.> belii ve in this Iransforniation, and 
embody their belief in their ii;inri's mv\ ren-mnnirs in such a 
way as t.. ni.ike them the most realistic of .til the religious cere- 
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monies that are known. Among this people are many so-called 
*' altars/' which resemble the "sand paintings,'* in that they 
present a great variety of figures or symbols, and with all 
colors displayed upon them. These altars have been described 
by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, who explains their different parts. It 
appears that every clan had a great sky god, and an earth god* 
or goddess. Flach clan also had its totemistic ancestors, male 
and female, and culture heroes, or heroines; these are imper- 
sonated symbolically, and may be represented by a human be- 
ing, or by animals and birds, or by all combined. In these 
altars are medicine bowls covered with symbols, also radiating 
lines of sacred meal representing the six directions; ears of 
corn of different colors, which corresponded to the directions: 
Yellow, for north; blue, for west; red, for south; black, for the 
above, and speckled, for the below. The altars are made out 
of wooden slats cut in shape to resemble the human form, but 
painted with many different colors. A large number of them 
are placed upright, making them resemble an old-fashioned 
fire-place, while in front of them are figures made of different- 
colored sand, surrounded by images of various kinds and ears 
of corn of different colors. They are called altars because 
they are objects of worship and are full of symbols. 

There are pictures of " the Growth God,*' and slats bearing 
symbolic birds; also boards painted with semi-circular figures 
representing the sky, parallel lines symbolizing rain, zigzag 
markings symbolizing lightning; also images which are the 
tutelary **clan ancients," and others representing the sun and 
"Germ (iods"; also the butterfly symbols, and many other 
objects. 

The public dances of the Hopis and other Pueblo tribes are 
also full of symbols and ceremonies, which are the result of 
this belief in transformation; and many different societies em- 
body the belief that supernatural beings were present. Mr. 
Fewkes recognizes strong affinities with the tribes further 
south, such as the Nahuas and Mayas, in these ceremonials, 
and traces a resemblance between the symbols common among 
them and those found in the codices.* 

Among the partially civilized tribes of the Southwest, 
mainly the Nahuas ^nd Mayas, the same supersitition formerly 
prevailed, for here we find symbols of various kinds scattered 
among the ruins, and also see pictures with many colors and 
strange figures, in which there is a mingling of all orders of 
creation in the codices. In fact, this element of fr;«nsfornia- 
tion is so prominent in Mexico and Central America, that it 
furnishes us a key to the solution of the problems which have 
been very difficult. 

There are in the codices figures which represent the different 

*5;«« **C««timl Aa«Hc«o C«r«aoay, wliicb SoffMU th« Saak* Daoc* of th« TuMyas 
VilUt«rt." Repri«i«4l Irom th« Am«ncaa Aathrepologiftt, Waafetaftoo, I>. C : 1903. 

AIM, ** A Stadf of Cartata Ptgwrat ia a Maya Codes,'' Waahiagtoa, D C, Joly, 1894. 
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divinities. Some of them appear in skeleton form in strange 
attitudes; others have faces with peculiar cx^^ressions, but Irom 
the mouth are seen issuing serpent tongues. Other figures are 
partly animal and partly human. The whole picture or page 
represents creatures in the most grotesque attitudes, but all of 
them so strange and shadowy that we can scarcely tell whether 
they were intended to represent animals, human beings or 
divinities, and yet they are in the midst of hieroglyphics which 
evidently tell the story of the past. (See Fig. 2.) 

There are also among the codices charts which contain trees 
in the form of crosses, with fioweis at the end of the branches. 
Above the trees are birds of different kinds, while below may 
be seen the jaws of serpents and other strange figtires. Repre- 
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sentativcs nf all the different orders of creation are mingled 
tof^cthcr in a strange way, and yet make symbols which repre- 
sent [teriods of time and convey religious thoughts. 

It .ippears from this, that all the different kingdom* 
of nature arc combined , together and symbolized; the sky 
aljiivc. by the birds; the earth, by the plants anil flowers; the 
timIiiis below, by the dragons' or serpents' heads. The (our 
sea^1'n^ were alsn represented by the four trees; the four 
ijirectiiins, or cardinal points, by thu branches of the trees. 

There wt-re many religious ceremrmies, also among the 
partially civili/ed tribes, which depended upon this clement 
of transfiirmation for their effect, and there are even temples 
and pahices whiih present strange figures in their interior, in 
the slupc of crlls^es surmounted by birds, with a human form 
i<n either side, and contorted animals below them; the whole 
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symbolizing the Nature powers, and at the same time forming 
objects of worship. 

In studying th: symbols which are thus brought together 
in the calendars and codices we will find that nothing appears 
separate and distinct, for all the realms of nature are united; 
the Nature powers being generally .represented by human 
creatures. It is remarkable that symbolism should have been 
carried so far by these partially-civilized peoples, but it must 
be remembered that pictographs and symbols took the place 
of writing. The pictographs were historical records, but these 
charts were calendars, from which the priests and learned men 
reckoned the time. The employments of the people, as well 
as their religious ceremonies, were regulated by the priests. 
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who Studied these calendars and their symbols, and it is sup- 
« posed by sonic that the astronomical events and long periods 
of time were recorded by them. The codices contain the best 
specimens of transformation, fur in these the divinities arc 
represented, generally by human Abjures in such a way that 
their sphere of action and character are plainly indicated. 
The transfiirniation is not so iipparcnt al tirst, yet the more we 
Study the codices and calendars, the more we realize that all 
the realms nf creation are represented in them, but are 
strangely blended and interchanged. 

It will be noticed that there are below the figures of the 
trees twenty different symbols, consisting of birds, animals, 
minerals, reptiles, house, &c. These are grouped so as to re> 
present the twenty days of the month divided into four weeks 
of five days each. We find in these symbols and the accom- 
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panying pictographs, a chart which gives to us a pretty correct 
idea of the calendar which prevailed among the Mayas, 

It was, however, the religious sentiment that gave signifi- 
cance to the symbols, for this threw a mysterious air over all 
the realms of creation, and mingled the natural with the super- 
natural. The study of the symbols convince us that the same 
general principles which were embodied in the ceremonies and 
in the relics of the wild tribes were brought together in a small 
compass and presented to the eye by the mute symbols, which 
required close study to understand and interpret. 

Interesting specimens of this transformation maybe found 
in Nicaragua, for here we see idols, finished in the round but in 
singular attitudes, while upon their shoulders and above their 
heads may be seen the great jaws of crocodiles; and again 
<uher figures, with a semblance of bears, yet having human 
ionns. This element of transformation appears even in the 
codices and sacred writings of the Mayas, for in them we see 
rows of hieroglyphics, l)ut between the rows are nondescript 
creatures, dressed with varied costumes and assuming different 
attitudes, but upon their heads they wear ornaments which are 
in reality symbols. Their fares are very unnatural, for, while 
they have the eyes. nose, and mouth of human beings, there 
KdU be seen the serpent fangs and tongues and other strange 
symbols which traiuformed them into human beings. 

This element of transformation seems to have had effect 
upon thtr architecture of the ref;ion, for nearly all the palaces 
have fa<;ades on which are sculptured figures of plumed ser* 
pents, and above them are seated figures with glaring eyes and 
iionked noses, generally called the manitou face, and many 
li.irbaric ornaments, which can only be understood and ex- 
pl.ii[i('(i l)y the mythology which prevailed. We may say that 
the n-Ii^ioiis ceremonies, the mythologies, and the symbols of 
all thi- trilies cannot be understood, unless we take this element 
(if transform. itinn into account. By its aid. however, we may 
trace the connection between the different tribes and races. 
an<l le.irn that then- was a mass i»f symbolism which was traoiv* 
initted fmni the p.ist. 

Discovi-rit-s arc bein^ m.ide which "show the prevalence of 
this system. Kven the best specimens of art seenri to have been 
atfi-ct'il bv It. Ihc beautiful urns which have been recently 
exhiiinril in Nicaragua, are now in the possession of the Museum 
nt Natuial Ilisturyol New York. 

It iN worthy (if notice that amonf; the tribes of the North- 
uest cii.iNt I he cliirf divinity was callc.l the "Transformer.** 
^iii'h. I'M), w.is tlic- If. II character of the divinities of the Nava- 
i'*i>. the /iims. anil the various Pueblo tribes. 
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PROTO-CORINTHIAN fraf^mentt belonf ing to prehistoric and early his- 
toric tines have been found at Anf^ina. 

(fALLO-KoMAN Bronzbs, including statuettes of Mercurv and Mars, 
an open hand, a dauphin, etc., are now in the museum of Mt. Belliard, 
France. 

A Roman BRiiMiK.—The remains of a Roman bridge across the Main 
nave been found near Krotxenburg. One pier was discovered onshore and 
eight under water. 

An Altar, reached by several steps and covered with a portico, with 
Doric half columns, has been found at Mt. Lycxeus, Arcadia. This altar 
and portico resemble those found in Asia Minor. 

TRMfLS OF Artkm IS. --Tombs, forty-two in number, containing 
cinerary urns and coOins. have been discovered at Rome, near the above 
temple. They contain a few hut urns and a little bronze animal. 

A Laocoon relief on red ware from the Lazoux potteries, plainly a 
copy of the Laocoim group, has been found. To the same potteries belong 
the Hgure of Hercules and the Serpents. The potters know only pagan 
subjects, with not the lea^t trace of pagan influence. 

A Paved Roai> which seems to have formed the southern limit of the 
Forum at Rome, during the late republic, has been found near the Arch of 
Augustus. In the central area of the Forum a large mass ot concrete, sup- 
posed to be the base ol a statue of Doinitian. has been discovered. 

Cremation. >The contemporarv use of cremation and interments 
were practised all over the (*reek world after the titne of Homer. Three 
undisturbed graves -one. a cremated burial; two, simple interments— were 
discovered at C'.irnac. iu!»t outside the north wall, date from 500 to 700 B. C\ 

L'kktk. — The palace has been cleared, revealing an outer and inner 
cuurt; a sijuare hall, with seats on three sides and two stairways. A new 
part of the town has been uiu overed. rontaining small, well-built houses, 
surrounded by paved streets. These were the results of excavations by 
Miss Boyd. 

Ge/er. a huge rockcut cistern belonging to the Man ab.ran period 
has been found by Mr. McAllister; also some Astarte plaques, an evidence 
of sacrifices for the human foundation. The practice of haman sacrifice 
in laying foundations seems to have been very widespread, for it prevailed 
e\en on the Northwest roast of this continent. 

A HakkrS .SHnVEi., sui h as is still in use for putting bread into the 
oven.^-as discovered in a recently excavated Roman well in the Saalbui v. 
Similar instruments are represented on Roman frescoes. A silver coin of 
Antonius Pius, a bronze com of the Kmpress Faustina, and a well-pre- 
served leather shoe were among the ccmfents of the well. 

Specimens (»f archau and classic (ireek art. also Hellenistic. Etruscan. 
Roman. Ponipciian. Egyptian, and (>allic. illustrating the life, art, and 
religion of the ancient world, are githered into the museum at Berlin, 
called the .-\uuarium. The bronzes include dishes and basins of every 
kind, personal helmets, sandals, horse-trappings, and statuettes. 

A Pkkhistoric Mound containing the calcined bones of animals, 
rattle, swine, sheep, goats and horses has been discovered, showing that 
It was a place of sacrifice and feasting for many years. There were 
remains of funeral feasts. The pottery belongs to the Bronze Age. Salt 
springs in the neighborhood suggest the idea that it was a tribal center. 
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Cnossus.— A telegram from Arthur Evans to The Nation^ May, I904t 
relates to the discovery of a great mausoleum, with a lofty cyclopean gate, 
but approached by an arched passage. The grave probably was built for 
one of the Minotaurs. A rich deposit of inscribed tablets and arrows 
relating to chariots and arrows, and a horde of bronze arrow heads, with 
remains of chests and official ceilings. 

A Roman Mosaic— A large mosaic pavement, with an ornamental 
border enclosing three rectangular spaces, surrounded by four hexagons 
and pentagons, also octagons, has been found at Tyre. The octagons con- 
t.iin heads of Athenu! and Hermes, and the winged heads of wind gods. 
riiere are six rectangles containing a standing male figure in Greek cos- 
tumes, apparently portraits of philosophers or literary men. 

THtHNK IAN and Cyprian art, and also late Mycen;uan, Rhodian, 
Corinthian, Attic, and Hellenistic art, are found in the museums of Frey- 
berg, Baden, and Colmer, Germany. The Mycenaean belong to the geo- 
metric transition; others belong to the Augustan period. A good boar's 
he.id of bron/e and a bronze statuette of Mercury belong to the Roman 
period. A tlute player was found at Freyberg; it has a bronze figure sur- 
rounded by a group of geometric pyramid idols. 
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Vii LA(.». MiKs IN «>NTAHi<». Mr. .Andrew K. Hunter has been ex- 
ploring the village sites of Ontario, an<l has [>ul)lished the results in the 
Ont.iri(» Arrh.i njo^iral l<ci)oris for Iik^jj-j. 

(lAMh I>t<i\is. < >nc interesting result of Mr. Hunter's explorations 
has berii to < oiuiriii ChatiipUin's <k-.-M ription of game drixes. The method 
of hunting (lr«r was by staking out a large space in the woods, with an 
angle into whi* h the game wa> driven. The saine method was also used in 
making tisli weir*^. the stakes being driven initi th- water Mr. Hunter 
thinks that the name "Hurdle Lake" came from the fact that such fish 
weirs, made out of stakes <lriven into the water, were disi'i)vered there at 
an early date. 

rm- l.\M lU- IHK MuHFi.ANs.— Popular oi>inii)n has it that the last 
of the Moheyan Indians perished somewhere back in the century l»efore 
the Li^i. u luMi Uricas. !. Keniin(»re Cooper's hero, was slain bv the treacher- 
(Mis Huron. .Magna. Popular opinion would, therefore, be surprised could 
It lake .1 tiip to the < olonv of Mohejjnn, ^everal miles south <»f the city of 
Norwic*\ t onn . and there see the ' Last of the Mohegans." Some fifty or 
sixt\ 4ii this same ill lated tribe inhabit the rockv pastures and barren hills. 
when, in l<>riiier times, the «lark f<»reslH cast their >hade and gave their 
shelter to the wild creatures that .tfforded such bountiful subsistence to the 
redmen. I he primeval forests are uone. bvit not the Mohegans; tor although 
thev have t li.mged, through surroundin^^s and civili/atujn. thev are. never- 
theles"*, the Mtihegans. Red skins, straight bla» k hair, high cheekbones, 
an<l (|ui( k eve-» .ire all there now as they were in the (Liys of "sunjum** 
1 iH.as and i Mieko '1 hev are, however.no longer hunters and warrior^; for 
farinini; and iiidustrial labor hax e repla< ed the primitn e occupations. Thi 

Thk .-Xm 1 .m in t»h (nil i/a i i"N " The I irst of I-'mpirrs. Hab%lon." 
b\ M. I liati I'lOM .tweli. i"* a bi>ok wriii h hniigs knowledge up to re<'ent tind- 
in;;<<. The .luth'ir s.i\ •« Kridu.tnd l'r.tw<iof tlie older i ities. were formerly 
doM- to till- -^r.i but .ire n«»w .i hundred miles distant from it. b\ the increase 
f)f the ileiia iainls. mIik b som*- j»l.i( <• at .i mile iii thirty years, others say 
sixlv Near-. :lius {it«»\iu^,' J.ow old thi'\ arr. I he itrehi«i;oric settlemtnt at 
pn'.i' J.t e Lo'lli <hi»w that ihe i-^lafids aiitj tl*e I'ersi in ^1ounlAlns wereoccU' 

pird ^\ •! r m«ith"' .i!:il p.ih'-oliii.:- limes, whi-n the Persian <fUlf ex- 

tendri* I.*- miles further up the valley than at present. There was here in 
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olden times a subsideoce of land, which may have givBn rise to the deluge 
legends of the people. The oldest inscriptions yet found are those of Sip- 
purah, at Telloh The agriculture of the Sumerian goes back to 4500 B. C. 
and was th^n practised in great perfectiun; but Klam was highly cultivated 
before Habylonia. and it was the indigenous home of wheat, albo the vine 
and olive were grown there. The inscriptions there, were derived from the 
liabylonians al>out the time of Sargon. the tir^t. in 3800 H. C. There are 
many interesting facts in this well written book. 

Bone Cavk. Prof. George K. Wright describes in the Rciords of the 
Past for July, the bone caves in .Sicily The most celebrated of these are 
at Palermo. This cave is 130 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 20 high The 
quantity was so great that 20 tons were shipped to Marseilles. The accu 
mulation shows that at a recent geological period herds ot hippopotamus 
and elephants covered the plain on which Palermo stood The bones were 
mostly those of hippopotamus, with a few elephant, ox and deer. 

••Transformation** AMosfi the Tribes of the Northwe.st 
Coast.— The journal of the Anthropological Institute for May-June. ifX)4. 
contains the Report of Chas. Hill-Tout on the tribes of British Colum- 
bia, especially the Siciatl and the Kwakiutl. Among other things, the 
writer bnngs out many illustrations of what we have called ''Transforma- 
tion.** It appears that the mythology of this region is full of stories of 
men and women, and even children, who have the faculty of changing the 
animals and birds, and even marrying them. One story is tola of two 
children who had been kept secluded all their days, until they became 
young men. After they appeared, the young women were anxious to have 
intercourse and to marry, but they resisted. One of them, however, was 
charmed by a seal, which appeared several times above the water and 
finally came near the canoe and -assumed the form of a voung woman. One 
of the yoiing men followed her, and dived down into tne water and stayed 
with the seals. The young men, who had been secluded so mysteriously, 
were supposed to possess supernatural powers. The Siciatl believe that 
the raven foretells the death of anyone. 
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S^un. t' '\f Man i> the umrnal of \\\i' Ivo>al Anthropological Society of 
Australia, and is edited bv l)r. .\. Cirroll, I'h. I). The June number con- 
tains an article givinx the aboriginal dialects and place names by (ien. \V. 
Leney; alsooneon "Pal(H)lithic Man in Australia" byCieorgina King. The 
other articles are of a more gentral character. It is fortunate that so early 
in the history of the island this work has been undertaken, for so many 
changes are taking place that the facts and the real condition of the abor- 
igines fail to be recorded. 

Atlantic Monthly, d tohrr, /«/>/. This lournal keeps up to tht standard 
and is both interesting and instructive. The article upon "Knglish Style as 
affected by Typewriters and Machinery." is of interest to an arch;rologist. 
The same can be said of the article " Books. New and Old, and Clothes, 
I*ast and Present. '* 
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IN MRMORIAM. 

Dr. John KRASER,an esteemed friend and a valuable contributor to 
The American Anti^>uarian ano Oriental Joi'rnal, whose home 
was at West Maitland. New South Wales, died on the 2nd of May. 1904. at 
Ambrym. one of the New Hebrides group. He was an excellent scholar 
and an accomplishcrd gentleman. His contributions to anthropology were 
always instructive. 
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Thp Prrtvian Star-Chart of SAi.r amayhta. By Stansbury Hif^ar, 
Secretary of the Department of Archaeology, Brooklyn Institute ot 
Art and Sciences. 

Mr. Hagar is authority on the subject of the Peruvian astronomy, if it 
can be so called. The paper read betore the Congres do Americanistes ii 
of great importance, for it shows the different constellations which were 
familiar to tne Teruvians. The scheme ot the chart is as follows: i. South 
Pole; 2, Cross; 3, Universal Spirit; 4. Sun; 5. Morning Star; 6, Moon; 7, 
Kveuing Star; S. Capruorn; g, Aries; 10. Libra; 11, Cancer; 12, Virgo; 13, 
Sagittarius; 14, (iemini; 15, Pisces; 16, Taurus; 17, Leo; 18, Aquarius; u^ 
Scorpio. The first three are peculiar to the Peruvians; the following four 
are common to all mankmd; the remaining are constellations which were 
known to the inhabitants of Babylonia at a very early date, perhaps as early 
as 4000 B. C. 

The author of the pamphlet maintains that the same were founil in the 
Peruvian /odiac but under the other names. 

Leo has the form of a puma. There is a rloudlike constellation, which 
takes the plarc of the Pleiadt- >. There arc on the rhart two figures that 
rcseinble the C^emmi. There is no such figure as Virgo, or Libra, or 
A«)uarius. or Scorpio, that we can idf ntifv. The sign Sagittarius is repre- 
sented bv four stars foriiimg a sort of sqiiaff or cross, over which the lines 
ran be drawn r«*prcsentiBg the ;irrow>. The whole figure is the parallello- 
gram ot < )rion. 

The studies of the author are \cry suggestive and interesting, and 
probably will lead to the development which may prove that the prehiktoric 
inhabitants of Peru emigrated from the K.astern hemisphere, and brought 
with them a knowledge of astrology. 

Ki'NKRAL Urns from Oa\a( a. IW Marshal! H.Saxille. Author's l-.di- 
tion. Kxtracted from the American Museum lournal. Vol. IV., pp. 
4Q-6o. New York. |i|0| 

This IS a very interesting and b< .lutiful pamphlet. The illustrations 
are very finelv wrought. ( >nc ran hardiv real'/e the ptrte( tion to whirh the 
art of pottery wasramed b\ the people tormei ty dMcllin^ »n Mexico. It 
IS superior to that of the PeruMaM<«. Some of the potter> portraits are very 
striking, these spec itnens wer*' taken from .inrient tombs in the Valley of 
( )ax«ica. Some of the vessels art* f>ill nt s\inhniism and represent animal 
hguref. others human figures, and still others, hnmin li^ures distorted so 
as to represent the supernatural beini^, the HvmboiiMn of the serpent's 
tongue and the manitou eye. and other figures \i-huh are suggesti\e of the 
supernatural. 

PR<" h R[)IN<.S np TIIF AmRRI^aN An Mijl AKI AN '^•'i II- I "i . Part X \T L- 
Vol. II 

.An artn \c in tins iitiinber treats of the invih^ ami Niprro|-rh>ns of the 
<'>re>,'on Indians. » rttt«'ii by W m. 1). I xfiuri whi-se brirlirr has written a 
hisNiry of nrfk^o?!. Tfje article tt'ri'.iMis iinnv s.j^j;f..ii\ i- htnis The 
M riier iiiaintaiiiN that the Indiatis .i»«- ;mim ••?'»t*«. re"! -nMirig the (ireeks, 
H :niloos and le iiori'* but ihev h.« . » .1 in fM'.hristi* hii-.i. rhe\ belie\ i- in a 
kimi of inrarnathin tike that ot tfe liindoi'^ \ei thr\ siipi ose that their 
shallows are manifestations of r.iriian<>wao, arid the t;o«id animals and birds 
are the forms which the benev«»|r-nt deities assume. 1 he Indians of the 
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Columbia basin have crtation legends. The origin of fire it celebrated and 
spoken of in mythology, and the most beautiful of all tire myths is the one 
connected with the famous Tamanowas bridge at the cascades of the 
Columbia River. The struK^les of the good deities against the bad is an- 
other feature. Among the must interesing and beaOtiful of the stories are 
those connected with the great mountain praks The writer maintains that 
there is a belief in a future state. It is a valuable contribution. 



Arc H;coLO(iic AL Rrsf.archrs in Yccatan. Reports of Kxplorationi 
for the Museum. Hy Edward H. Thompson. Memoirs ot the Pea- 
Dody Museum of American Archarology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
Tenity. Vol. III., No. i. Cambridge: Published by the Museum, 1904. 

This is another of the valuable memoirs which are being published by 
the I'eabody Museum. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Teobert Malerarc both do- 
ing excellent work in Yucatan. 1 nc explorations described in this memoir 
are mainly in the. Chultunes and the ruins in Yucatan. A palace resembl- 
ing that at Labna is described and represented bv a plate. This palace 
resembles those which were previously discoverecl, as it is characterized 
by a long facade which is ornamented by spindle-shaped columns above the 
cornice and solid pillars in the gateways, (^ne chamoer has an arched roof 
similar to those at Palenque. (hichen-It/a. and elsewhere. The stucco 
paintings upon a stucco covered wail represent human figures, decorated 
with a band about the waists, and carrying baskets on their heads. These 
are frescoed in very delicate colors pink and blue - and reveal a taste for 
colors resembling that of other tribes. 

Exploration of Mounds. Coahoma County, Mississippi. By Charles 
Peabody. Papers of th<! Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. III.. No. 2. Cambridge: 
Published by the Museum, 1904. 

The Peabody Museum has begun an exploration on what is new ground 
in Mississippi, on land whirh is overflowed by the river. This furnishes a 
reason for the buildinK of mounds, especially large mounds. The builders 
ol these mounds are not known, though the region was occupied by the 
Chortaws until about 1830. One mound in Oliver county yielded a large 
number of relics, mamly pottery vessels; bome of them shallow dishes. 
deep vases, pots with handles, round vessels resembling modern tea kettles 
with spouts; also bottles with decorations on the outside, triune bottles with 
three long necks loining one spout, a large number of stone axes and spear 
heads, small beautiful arrow points, various bone relics, such as needles and 
awU. and a number of skeletons. It is well that the museum has entered 
this field, for we will probably have further reports of explorations, which 
will be carefully carried out. and the reports will be given in a definite form 
and sent to specialists for comparison with other finds. 

Exploration of Jacob's c avern. McDonald County, Missouri. 
By Chas. Peabody and W. K. Moorehead. Phillips Acadamy, Andover. 
Mass.. Bulletin No. i; iqo4- 

This bulletin contains the account of the arcli:rological explorations in 
the rave called Jacob's Cavern, about which so much has been written. It 
appears that in this cavern toad-stool stalactites and stalagmites have been 
found, which were somewhat numerous. Within them were ashes, mingled 
with bones, rlmt. and charcoal. Thousands of flint flakes were found, which 
are supposed i(» have been carried into the cave, or produced by human 
agency within it, it is uncertain which. Six human burials, bundle type, 
had taken place. Large implements were lacking; fragments of pottery 
were present; nothing indicated great antiquity. No bones of extinct ani- 
mals were fouad. though the types of stone implements are quite different 
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from those in the neighborhood. Outside of the cavern are lari^e rocks 
polished apparently by the naked bodies or the skin clothing of human be- 
ings, which indicated a hma occupation. At Kden Rluff are pictographi 
containin;^ the usual cosmic symbols. The Osa^es were the occupauts of 
this re^^ion at the opening of history, but it is uncertain whether the relics 
wtre left by them, or by a precrdinjj tribe. 

This is the tir&t report of the new museum established at Andover. 
■Mass., and it is devoted entirely to the exploration of this one locality. 

Thk Okaimi SrM.MKK .Snakk Ckkemdny. By H. R. Voth. Chicago: 
Field Columbian Museum Publication. No. 83. Vol. III., No. 4 

Thk .Stanlkv M<C<>KMif:K Hoi'i Kxthdition. Hv Gcorj^e A. Dorse y. 
C hica^o: KicKi C'(ilunil)ian Museum Tublication, No. 83, Vol. 111., No. 4. 

This report is elaborately illustrated. The plates in it are from photo- 
graphs, and are much better than those }{iven in a previous report. They 
bring out the attitudes of the chief actors in the snake dance, and give to 
us an idea of the appearance of the country, the features and dress of the 
natives, the peculiar de<'oration of the dancers and their various attitudei, 
and all of the scenes which take place in connection with the snake dance. 
There arc 70 plates in this repoit. and 2ig m all, which, with the reports, 
jjive an excellent idea of this grewsome crremony. The expense of pub- 
lishing these reports and plates ib borne by Mr. Stanley McCormick of 
Chicago. 

Amfkkan |oi:k.s'ai.()F Ak( h 1 01 (m,v. Arch.rological Institute of America* 
.Ser't> II.. Vol. VIII.. No. j. 

Tilts number contains an article bv Hcnjamin F'owell upon the history 
and topoi^raphy of < )rniadae. which was one of the first cities to develop 
near Athtiis. It is a foriitied wall town in the fifth century B.C. The illus- 
trations bhow gates with cvclofiean walls. The history of the development 
of the aich is beautifullv illustrated by the cuts, for in one we have a gate 
with a massive stone placfd above gigantic piers In another gate, the 
great stories formtng ilit' sides, overlap one another and come to a point at 
the top. with a single stone for its < overing. Another has straight sides, 
but the arch is made b\ three massive stones, which are cut into the form 
of an arch. Still another has a straight side, but the arch is formed by a 
tingle massive stone, made into an arch. < ^nlv one. out of them all, has the 
gateway with the stones bevcle<l so a^ to form the true arch, and this it 
without the kcvstone. 

1;m. .K> KIM 1\TT». 

F<»'visia «ir la Rial Araileiino d«* i h'Ik a^ I \a< tas Kisicas v Naturalit 
d(* M.idrid I'mno I. NiimtTn -. M.oiiiil Imprtnta do la (iaceta de 
M.idrul. i = r)\. 

h iri«l ('MhiinlMaii M iscum rii'ilu atitiii No. - 1. Anthropological Series. 
\ ..1. \ I. No 1. rh. (h ^l^l n.igi.l ( cif'iiKjnN ' b\ II. K. \oih; "The 
^tanlev M< ( (ffn.i' k Hopi l-.x|mlition " by ( irorgr .\ hi-rsey. " The Oraibi 
.*s(j\al (*ereiM«'ii> " |i\ < icoru'^" V l>orsc\ anil H. K. Xftn 
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Thii book treats of that myilerious people called iheCliff-Dwclltri,at 
allied to the Pueblos, who arc supposed to be their survivors. It begin! 
with the description of the Great I'lateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tha 
author has quoted descriptions from the jjcological reports, which arc very 
graphic. and has made the geographical features prominent. The "age "of 
the Cliff-Dwellers it also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities arc 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards: next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic .and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers. 
ettufas or temples, cliff-houses, storerooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing — some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff- Dwellers' relics: others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the* contrast between the Cliff' 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the stnic* 
tares that have been discovered, including those in Sonora.in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described* especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
tad several cuts are given m illustration. No other book has ever been 
^blished which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
rk for manv vears to come- 
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THE 

MOUND BUILDERS: 

THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

Editor ot ''The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal." 

A Skcond Kdition of Uiis book, containing FivK 
*^ NKVV cHAPTKRs and a lar^e amount of additional 
material, has just been publislied. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much lijrht 
upon the Mound- Builder ])roblem. 

Many lar^e ])yramid mounds of the (julf States 
are depicted in tlie Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

Ther are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the aj^e of certain C()])]ier relics, and the character of 
the .symbolism which prevail«»d. is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound Builders' Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the ditTt»rent stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that tht* n* was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so called civil- 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with ail parts of tin* contint^nt. but he thinks 
thfre was a divided ditTtTrnc** belwet'U the hunter 
tribes and those which con>»tructed tlir j^^reat earth- 
works which are scattt-red alonj:^ the (>liio Iviver and 
in the i Inlf States. 

The bonix' iotit.tihN about o(H) illuNtrations, which 
represent the «*art li Wtnl\> and relics ver\ correctly. 

It IN an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the inforrnati(»n it contains. 

PRICE: S4.00. 
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AiNiMAL EFFIGIES 

EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

By Rev. & D. PEET. Ph. D^ 

Miltt of AMttMua AvnaoABiAS. Aathor of '*Pr»-hMorie M oammMii la 




XikBijB ow ooxrrrsKTSt 

X— AdIbiI Efflgitti th«lr 81iap« nd Attit 

OHAPTBB II— Th« AniMato IdMitifltd lif tte 

OTAPTBB UI-Th« RM EflgiM. 

CHAPTSm nr— Th» AtUtadM of Awlaili 

OHAPnUt ▼— Tli« Baligiow Charaoltr oT Ite 

0BA9TBB^I— Andmt Asricalloisl Workfr 

OBAVTBR Vn-rOMM DriTM asd Hntliv 

CXAPTBB VIII-ADiflial EflffiM and Hativa Oja bo k . 

CHAPTBB IX-Villafaa aad YillaRa 8ttM 

OBAVTKB 9C-Wte wara Iba EAbt BitfManT 

OBAVTBil Xl-Iadiaa Mytha aad EaMawaHa Mi 

dta APTFH xn— A Mad of tha Moanda with tba Laaattaa af tiM Bfltlaa 

0RA9TBR Xlilr^ETtdanoa of 8en»aat Worahip aBoag Bflgy-Boildan. 

OKAPnOt XIT— Tha Clan Bmbiema aomparad witli Iba TolaaM of tha 

DakoUft.. 



The Chicago Etming Journal says: 



tto •matato of this ftMolD aUm «i^H«l» a hlgb lank Man a« ataoiaia to 
■av.ttapbw Dl PiMi,ar MmidoB, JU.. who tMr ■Majr y«aia tea aaro to i hfiilf to 
•toto^tollaotlMi. Thioaafc t^ modlnm of hlo to atow tai y An U r^w H wm wmd Or i m mi 
Mr. FmI baa kopi ik* piiblle lofbrmad of iho pragraM mado la hic Aivorltr 
aDa baa ftaaa ilmo to Itma ambodled iba raanlu of bla own aad bla Mlow 
toTaaUffaUnnalBanbaUotiAl ▼niuniM. Surh % Tolaaia, tba aaaoad la ■ 
ibaailBt tba laaarol UUa of *«Pmhli.u>rlo ▲martoa," la bow batora oa» It la a^ 
iniaa TbablatoalliiMimadiaail iiilinal imilaa" (Cbloaao: AwMHmm Amatqttmnmn^ 
oBail, and la a traa Miyninpalila of laamntlon opoa tba anblael. • • * S** 
• • • • • • • Tbia work* wbleb la tlloiitratad witb baadrada of 

diBWlafa, la davotad to aaab aapaata of tba ganarml qaaaiion aa tba rvllf loua abArao 
tor af tba ■aaadii tba attltada« of tba animola rapraaantad, aad TUIaai alt« aad 
foaidaaato, wblla tba graat anaatioo of all. ** Wbo Wara tba BfllaJ •aUaatat" 
a aabloot af a apaalal abapter # TbIa abaptarla parbapa tba BMWt lataiaatlBa. 
ItlaabTtoaa tbaftaatoaoalaaaiyatlaapoBitlaatoMOfa tbaa blatat an 
▲t pcaaaat tba artdaaaa aaaaM to 

Wa foaomoiaad Mr. ^aafa tboroagb dl 
toaaal 




Thb Ambricaii Antiquabian, 438 E. 57th Street, Chicago. 
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This book contains a summary of io- 
formation in reference to the Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
world, especial attention beine given to 
those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
ilization, and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The booic is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the facts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 



PRESS NOTICIt. 
The Outlook says: 

Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brongnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to our own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and order uf development are stated and dis- 
cussed.and the questions still o^eii fur future srttlemem arc recog- 
niied. The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborately 
described, but the secret of tht-ir ori>;in is !»till undiscovereo. 

■ducatlon Says: 

Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in hii book shows profound 
Btudv and research. He traces the ^rftwth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains uf ruined cities in Asia aad 
Ancrica. the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years before Christ: the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results ot scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the vallev of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the colnmn, the devefopmenl 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads, 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about thtat pages even for the lav reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian will find the book an authority. 
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